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LETTER, 



MY I ORD, 

I COULD hardly fatter myfclf with the hope, 
that fo very early in the fcafon 1 fltould have 
to acknowledge obligations to the duke of Bed- 
ford and to the earl of Lauderdale. Thefe noble 
prrfons have loft no time in conferring upon me* 
that fort of honour, which it is alone within their 
competence, and which it is certainly moft* con- 
genial to thetr nature and their manners to be- 
llow. 

To k ill fpoken of, in whatever language they 
fpeak, by the zealots of the new (eft in philofo- 
t phy and politicks, of which thefe noble perfons 
think fo charitably, and of which others think fo 
juftly, to me, is no matter of uneatf n«4» or fur*' 
prife. To have incurred the difpleafurc of the 
duke of Orleans or the duke'of Bedford, to fail 
under the cenfure of citizen Briffot or of hill friend 
the carl, of l auderdalc, I Ought to cott&fet as 
proofs, not the itaft fotisfaftory, that I bate pro- 
duced fome part of the effect I propofed by my , 
‘endeavours. 1 Have laboured hard to earn, what 
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ifchg noble Lords are generous enough to pay. Per- * 
Tonal ofFente-I have given them none. The part 
they take againft me is from, zeal to the caufe. It 
is well 1 It is perfe&ly well ! I have to do homage 
to their jufticc.# I have to thank the Bedfords and 
the Laudcrdales for having io faithfully and lo 
fully acquitted towards me whatever arrear of debt 
was left undifeharged by the Prieftleys and the 

Paines; * 

Some, perhaps, may think them executors in 

their, own wrong: I atleaft have nothing to com- 
* plain of. They have gone beyond the demands 
of juflice. They, have been (a little perhaps be- 
•yond their intention) favourable to me. They 
have been the means of bringing out, by their in- 
vectives, the handfome things which lord Gren- 
ville has had the goodnefs and condcfcenfion to fay 
in my behalf. Retired as I am from the world, 
and from all its affairs and all its pleafures, I con- 
fers it does kindle, in my nearly extinguifhed feel- 
jogs, a very vivid fat is fact ion to be fo attacked and 
fo commended. It is Toothing to my wounded 
, / mind, to be commended by an able, vigorous, and 
well infbrmed ftatefman, and at the Very moment 
. when he ftands forth with a fnanlinefs and refolu-^ 
tion, .worthy of himielf and of his .ca^fc^Jor-'-the 
i 1 p^feiratton of Jthc perfon and government of our 
^ . foycre’igh, and therein for the fecurity of the laws, 
the .morals, : and the lives of hi? 

people. 
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people. To be in any fair way connected with fuch 
things, is indeed a diitindion. No philofopliy can 
make me above it : no melancholy can deprefs me 
fo low, as to make me wholly infenfiblc to fuch an 
honour. 

Why will they not let me remain in obfeurity 
and inaction ? Arc they apprehenfive, that if an 
atom of me remains, the feet has ioinething to 
fear? Muft I be annihilated, left, like old John 
Zifca’S) my fkin might be made into a drum, to 
animate Europe to eternal battle, againft a tyranny 
that threatens to overwhelm all Europe, and all 
the human race ? 

My lord, it is a fubjed of awful meditation. 
Before this of France, the annals of all time have 
not furnifhed an inftance of a complete revolution. 
rThat revolution lecms to have extended even to 
the conftitution of the mind of man. It has this 
of wonderful in it, that it refemblcs what lord 
Vcrulam fays of the operations of nature : It was 
perfect, not only in its elements and principles, 
but in all its members and its organs from the very 
beginning. The moral feheme of France furnifhes 
the only pattern ever known, which they who 
admire will injiantly refcmble. It is indeed an in- 
exhauflible repertory of one kind of examples. In 
my wretched condition, though hardly to Ire claffed 
with the living, I am not fafe from them. They 
have tygers to fall upon animated ftrength. They 
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have hyenas to prey upon carcafies. The national 
menagerie is collected by the firft phyliologifts of 
the time; and it is defective in no defeription of 
lavage nature. They purfue, es en fuch as me, 
into the obfcurell retreats, and haul them before 
their revolutionary tribunals. Neither fex, nor 
age — nor the fan&uary of the tomb, is facrcd to 
theta. They have fo determined a hatred to all 
privileged orders, that they deny even to the de- 
parted, the fad immunities of the grave. They 
are not 'wholly without an object. Their turpi- 
tude purveys to their malice ; and they unplumb 
the dead for bullets to affaffinatc the living. If all 
revolutionifts were not proof againft all caution, 
I fliould recommend it to their confidcration, that 
nd. perfons were ever known in hiftory, cither fa- 
cred or profane, to vex the fcpulchrc, and by their 
forceries, to call up the prophetick dead, with 
any other event, than the prcdi&ion of their own 
difaftrous fate. — “ Leave me, oh leave me to re- 
pole !’* 

In one thing I can excufe the duke of Bcdfoi d 
for his attack Upon me and my mortuary penfion. 
He cannot readily comprehend the tranfa&ion he 
condemns. What I have obtained was the fruit 
ot no bargain; the produ&ioo of no intrigue ; the 
rofult of no compromife ; the ©f no felicita- 
tion, 1 he firft fuggeftion of it never came from 
tae, mediately or immediately, to hi? majefty or 

any 
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uny of his minifters. It was long known that the 
inftant my engagements would permit it, and be* 
fore the heavieft of all calamities had for ever con* 
demned me to oblcurity and forrow, I had re* 
folved on a total retreat* I had executed that de* 
lign. I was entirely out of the way of fetving or 
of hurting any ftatefman, or any party, when the 
minifters lb generoufly and fo nobly carried into 
cfTed the fpontaneous bounty of the crown* Both 
deferiptions have afted as became them* When 
1 could no longer ferve them, the minifters have 
confidered my fituation. When I could no longer 
hurt them, the rcvolutionifts have trampled on my 
infirmity. My gratitude, I truft, is equal to the 
manner in which the benefit was conferred. It 
came to me indeed, at a time of life, and in a ftate 
of mind and body, in which no circumftance of 
fortune could afford me any real pleafure* But 
this was no fault in the royal donor, or in his 
minifters, who were pleafed, in acknowledging the 
merits of an invalid fervant of the publick, to af* 
fuage the forrows of a dcfolatc old man. 

It would ill become me to boaft of any thing. It 
would as ill become me, thus called upon, to de* 
predate the value of a long life, fpent with unex* 
amplcd toil m the fervfce of my country* Since 
the total body of my fervices, on account of the 
induftry which was 4hewn ip Ahem, and the fair- 
nefs. of my intentions, ha,vc obtained the accept- 
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ance of my favereign, it would be abfurd in me 
to range myfelf on the fide of the duke of Bedford 
and the correfponding fociety, or, as far as in me 
lies, to permit a difputp on the rate at which the 
authority appointed by our conftitution to eftimate 
fuch things, has been pleafed to fet them. 

Loofe libels ought to be palled by in filence and 
.contempt. By me they have been fo always. I 
knew that as long aS I remained in publick, I 
fhould live down the calumnies of malice, and the 
judgments of ignorance. If I happened to be now 
and then in the wrong, as who is not, like all 
other men, I nvu ft bear the confequence of my 
faults and my miftakes. The Kbels of the prefent 
day, are juft of the fame fluff as the libels of the 
paft. But they derive, an importance from the 
rank of the perfrins they come from, and the gra- 
vity of the place where they were uttered. In 
fornc way or other I ought to take fome notice of 
them. To affert myfelf thus traduced is not va- 
nity or arrogance. It is a demand of juftice ; it 
is a deraonftration of gratitude. If I am unwor- 
thy, the miriifters are worfc than prodigal. On 
that hypothefis, I perfectly agree with the duke of 
Bedford. 

For whatever I have been (I am now no more) 
I put myfelf on my country. I ought to be allowed 
a reafonable freedom, becauf£ I ftand upon my de- 
liverance* and no culprit ought to plead in irons. 

Eccn 
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Even in the vitmoft latitude of defenfive liberty, I 
wifh to preferve all poflible decorum. Whatever 
it may be in the eyes' of thefe noble perfons them* 
felves, to me, their fituation calls for the mod 
profound refpccL If I fliould happen to trefpafs 
a little, which I truft 1 fhall not, let it always be 
Fuppofed, that a confufion of characters may pro- 
duce miftakes ; that in the mafquerades of the 
grand carnival of our age, whim heal adventures 
happen ; odd things are faid and pafs off. If I 
fliould fail a Angle point in the high refpeft I owe 
to thofe illuftrious perfons, I cannot be fuppofed. 
to mean the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Lauderdale of the houfe of peers, but the duke of 
Bedford and the earl of Lauderdale of palace-yard; 
— The dukes and earls of Brentford. There they 
are on the pavement ; there they feem to come 
nearer to my humble level ; and, virtually at lead, 
to have waved their high privilege. 

Making this proteftation, I refufe all revolu- 
tionary tribunals, where men have been put to 
death for no other reafon, than that they had ob- 
tained favours from the crown. I claim, not the 
letter, but the fpirit of the old Englilh law, that 
is, to be tried by my peers. I decline his grace’s 
jurifdiction as a judge. 1 challenge the duke of 
Bedford as a juror to pafs upon, the value of my 
ftrvices. Whatever his natural parts may be, I 
cannot recognife in his few and idle years,' the 

competence 
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competence to judge of my long and laborious life# 
If I can help it, he {ball not be on the inqueft of 
my quantum meruit. Poor rich man! He can hardly 
know any thing of publick Induftry in its exer- 
tions, or can cftimatc its compenfations when its 
Work is done. I have no doubt of his grace's 
readinefs in all the calculations of vulgar aritli- 
metick } but I Ihrewdly fufpeci, that he is little 
ftudied in the theory of moral proportions ; and 
has never learned the rule of three in the arithme- 
tkk Of policy and ftate. 

His grace thinks I have obtained too much. 
I anfwer, that my exertions, whatever they have 
beep, were iuch as no hopes of pecuniary reward 
.could poffibly excite ; and no pecuniary cpmpcn- 
fation can poflibly reward them. Between money 
and fuch fervices, if done by abler men than I am, 
there is no common principle of comparifon: they 
are quantities incammenfurable. Money is made 
for the comfort and convenience of animal life. 
It cannot be a reward for what, mere animal life 
■mull indeed fuftain, hut never can infpire. With 
fiabmfffioa to his grace, 1 have not had more than 
fuSbkpt. As to any noble ufc, I truft I know 
how to employ, as well as he, a much greater for- 
tune- than he poflefles. In a mpre confined appli- 
'farion, I certainly Hand in need of every kind of 
relief and , cafemeat much mOre than he does# 
Pheu i I have not received more than I de- 
# •. • '■ ferve. 
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fcrve, is this the language I hold to majefty? Not 
Ear, very far, from it! Before that prefence, I 
claim no merit at all. Every thing towards me 
is favour, arid bounty. One ftyle to a gracious 
benefaftor; another to a proud and infultrng foe. 

His grace is pleafed to aggravate my guilt, by 
charging my acceptance of his majefty’s grant as 
a departure from my ideas, and the fpirk of my 
conduct with regard to ceconomy. If it be, aiy 
ideas of ceconomy were falfc and ill founded. But 
they are the duke of Bedford’s ideas of ceconomy 
I have contradifted, and not my own. If he 
means to allude to certain bills brought in by me 
On a meffage from the throne in 1782, 1 tell him, 
that there is nothing in my conduct that can. con- 
tradict either the letter or the fpirk of thole afts. 
Does he mean the pay-office act? I take it for 
granted he does not. The aft to which he alludes 
is, I fuppofe, the eftabliflunent act. I greatly doubt 
whether his grace has ever read the one or the 
other. The firft of thefe fyftems colt me, with 
every affiftance which my then fjtuatioa gave me* 
pains incredible. I found -an opinion common 
through all the offices^ and general in the publfck 
at large, that it would prove impoflible to reform 
and methodize the office of pay matter, general; 
I undertook it, however} and » I fucceeded jn my 
undertaking. Whether the military^ fervice, or 
whether the general oxonomy of«our finances have 

profited 
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profited by that aft, I leave to thofe who ate ac- 
quainted with the army, and with the treafury, to 
judge. 

An opinion full as general prevailed alfo at the 
fame time, that nothing could be done for the re- 
gulation of the civil-lift cftablifhment. The very 
attempt to introduce method into it, and any li- 
mitations to its fcrvices, was held abfui d. 1 had 
not feen the man, who fo much as fuggefted one 
oeconomical principle, or an ceconomical expedient, 
upon that fubjeft. Nothing but coarfe amputa- 
tion, or coarfer taxation, were .then talked of, 
both of them without defign, combination, or the 
leaft Ihadow of principle. Blind and headlong 
zeal, or faftious fury, were the whole contribution 
brought by the moft noify on that occafion, to- 
wards the fatisfaftion of the publick, or the relief 
of the crown. 

Let me tell my youthful cenfor, that the necef- 
fities of that time required fomething very dif- 
ferent from what, others then fuggefted, or what 
his grace now conceives. Let me inform him, 
thatjt ivas one of the moft critical periods in our 
annals. 

Aftronomers have fuppofed, that if a certain 
comet, whofe path interfefted the ediptick, had 
met the earth in fome (I forget what) fign, it 
would have whirled us along with it, in its eccen- 
trick courfe, into God knows what regions of heat 

and 
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and cold. Had the portentous comet of the right* 
of man, (which “ from its horrid hair lhakes 
“ pdliicncc, and war,’’ and t£ with fear of change 
“ perplexes monarchs”) had that comet crofted 
upon us in that internal ftate of England, nothing 
human could have prevented our being irrefiftibly 
hurried, out of the highway of heaven, into all 
the vices, crimes, horrours and miferics of the 
French revolution. 

Happily, France was not then jacobinifed. Her 
hoftility was at a good diftance. We had a limb 
cut off; but we preferved the body : We loft our 
colonies ; btit we kept our conftitution. There 
was, indeed, much inteftine heat; there was a 
dreadful fermentation. Wild and favage ini’ur- 
rection quitted the ■woods, and prowled about our 
ftreets in the name of reform. Such was the dif- 
temper of the publick mind, that there was no 
madman, in his maddeft ideas, and maddeft pro- 
jects, who might not count upon numbers to fup- 
port his principles and execute his defigns. 

Many of the changes, by a great mifnomer 
called parliamentary reforms, went, not in the in- 
tention of aft the profeffors and fupporters of them, 
undoubtedly, but .went in their certain, and, in. 
my opinion, not vei‘y remote effect, home to the 
utter dcftru&ion of the. conftitution of this king- 
dom. Had they taken place, not France, but 
England, would have had the honour of leading 

up 
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up the death-dance of democratick revolution. 
Other projeftSj exa&ly coincident in time with 
thofe, ftruck at the very exiftencc of the kingdom 
■under any conftiration. Th ere are who remember 
the blind fury of feme, and the lamentable hclp- 
Ieffnefs of others; here, a torpid confufion, from 
a ptfnfct fear of the danger*, there, the fame in- 
a&io*i from a ftupid infer) ilbiiity to it; here, well- 
wifloers to the mifehief ; -there, indifferent lookers- 
on.- At the fame time, 3 fort of national conven- 
tion, dubious in its nature, and perilous in its ex- 
ample, nofed parliament in tire very feat of it*, 
authority ; (at with a fort of fuperrn tendance over 
it ; and little lefs than dictated to it, not only laws, 
but the,, very form and offence of legiflatrure it- 
ielf. In Ireland things ran in a ftlllmorc eccen- 
trick courfe. Government was unnerved, con- 
founded, and in a manner fufpended. Its equi- 
poBe was totally gone. J do not nican to fpeak 
dffrefpcctfully of ford North. He was a man of 
asdrnirable parts; of general knowledge ; of a ver. 
fittifo undarfronding fitted for every fort of bufi- 
ste& ; of infinite wit and pfoafantry ; of a delight. 
f&Itemp<5r ; and with a mind mcft perfeftl^ dtf- 
intcrefted. But it would be Only to- degrade my- 
fcif by » weak adulation* and not to honour the 
afiemory of a- great man, to deny that he wanted* 
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to the fog of this awful day, loured over the 
whole region. For a little time the helm appeased 
abandoned— 


Jpfe diem noBemque negat difeernere each 
Net c meminijfe via mediti Palinurtu in -unda. 


At that time I was connected with men of high 
place in the community. They loved liberty as 
much as the duke of Bedford can do; and they 
underftpod it at leaft as well. Perhaps their poli- 
ticks, as ufual took a tinChire from their charac- 
ter, and they cultivated what they loved. The li- 
berty they purfued was a liberty infeparable from 
order, from virtue, from morals, and from reli- 
gion, and was neither hypocritically nor fanatically 
followed. They did not wilh, that liberty, in it- 
felf, one of the firft of bleffings, fhould in its per- 
vcrfion become the greateft curfe which could fall 
upon mankind. To preferve the conftitution en- 
tire, and practically equal to all the great ends of 
its formation, not in one fingle part, bu£ in, all its 
parts, was to them the firft object. Popularity afid 
power they regarded alike. Thefc were with 
them only different means of obtaining that ob- 
ject; and had no preference over each other in' 
their minds, but as one or the other might afford 
a furer or a left certain profpeCl of arriving at that 
cpd* It is fame confolation to me in the cheerless 
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gloom, which darkens the evening of my life, that 
with them I commenced my political career, and 
never for a moment, in reality, nor in appearance, 
for any length of time, was fcparatcd from their 
good wiflies and good opinion. 

By what accident it matters not, nor upon what 
defert, but juft then, and in the midft of that hunt 
of obloquy, which ever has purfued me with a full 
cry through life, I had obtained a very confiderable 
degree of publick confidence. I know well enough 
how equivocal a teft this kind of popular opinion 
forms of the merit that obtained it. I am no 
ftranger to the infecurity of its tenure. I do not 
boaftofit. It is mentioned, to fhew, not how 
highly I prize the thing, but my right to value the 
ufc I made of it. I endeavoured to turn that 
fhort-lived advantage to myfelf into a permanent 
benefit to my country. Far am I from detracting 
from the merit of fome gentlemen, out of office 
or in it, on that occafion. No ! — It is not my way 
to refufe a full and heaped meafure of jtiftice to 
the aids that I receive. I have, through life, been 
wflling to give every thing to others; and to re- 
fervie nothing for myfelf, but the inward confid- 
ence, that I had omitted no pains, to difeover, to 
animate, to difciplme, to direfl the abilities of the 
country for its fervice, and to place them in the 
beft light to improve their age, or to adorn it. 
This confidence 1 have. I have never fuppreffed 
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any man; never checked him for a moment in his 
courfe, by any jealoufy, or by any policy. 1 was 
always ready, to the height of my means (and 
they were always infinitely below my defires) to 
'forward thofe abilities Which overpowered my 
Own. He is an ill-furriifhed undertaker, who has 
no machinery but his own hands to work with. 
Poor in my own faculties, I ever thought myfelf 
rich in theirs. In that period of difficulty and 
danger, more efpecially, I confulted, and fincerely 
co-operated with men of all parties'} Who feemed 
difpofed to the fame ends, or to any main part of , 
them. Nothing, to prevent difordef, was omitted: * 
when it appeared, nothing to fubdue it was left 
uncounfelled, nor unexecuted, as far as I could 
prevail. At the time I fpeak of, and having a 
momentary lead, fo aidqd and fo encouraged, And 
as a feeble inftrument in a mighty hand — I do not 
fay, I faved my country; I am fure I did my 
country important fefvice. There Were few; in- 
deed, that did not at that time acknowledge it, 
and that time was thirteen years agOi 1 It Was but 
one voice, that no man in the kingdom better de- 
ferved an honourable provifion lhould be made for 
him. 

So much for fitly general conduct through the 
“whole of the portentous crifis from 1780 m 1782,1 
and the general fehfe then entertained of that con- 
duct by my country. But my character, as a 
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reformer, inthe particular inftances which the duke 
of Bedford refers to, is fo conne&ed in principle 
with myopinions on the hideous changes, which 
. haye iirtte barbarized France, and (pn&dmg thence, 
threaten the political and mond ; Order of the 
wholeworld, that it feems to demand fomething 
ofa moredetailed. difeuffion. , A'* 

y My ceconomic id reforms were not, as his grace 
may; think, the fuppreffion of a pakrypenfion or 
employment, more^or lefs. (Economy 1 in my 
plans wasy as it ought to be, fecondary, fubordi- 
nate, inftrutoeatal. . I actedon ftate principles. I 
* found a great diitemper in the .commonwealth; 
r and, according to the nature of the evil and of 
the object, 1- treated it. The malady was deep;, 
l ife teas complicated, in the caufes and in the fymp- 
toms*; Throughout it was, full of contra-indicants. 
Oa* one hand government, daily growing more 
' invidious. from aft apparent increafe of the means 


of ftrength, was every day growing more con- 
teroptible by real weaknefi. Nor was this dif* 


folutipn eonfined to government commonly fo 
extended . parliaitmar, which- was 

(hgmry eftitnajtiph* % 
„ -am ifs-riot', afiii^; on wori^yoinotives* 

■^^^||^^;:ihan,d^';'the ? .de%es,©f -|dhw, jwmpfc, 

left* fid: . Hu 
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1 fet aiide for a moment the dreadful tampering 
with the body of the conftitution itfelf) that if 
their petitipns had literally been complied with, 
the ftate would have been convulfed; and a gate 
would have been opened, through which all pro- 
perty might be facked and ravaged. Nothing 
could have faved the publick froin the mifclncfs 
of the falfe reform but its abfurdity ; which would 
foon have brought itfelf, and with it all real re- 
form, into difcrcdit. This would have left a ran- 
kling wound in the hearts of the people, who would 
know they had failed in the accompliihment of 
their wi(hes,but who, like the reft of mankind in 
all ages, would impute the blame to any thing 
rather than to their own proceedings. But there 
were then perfons in the world, who nourMhed 
complaint; and would have been, thoroughly dis- 
appointed if the people were ever fatisfied. I was 
not of that humour. I wished that they Jhould be 
fatisfied. It was my aim to give to the people the 
fubftance of what I knew they defired, and, what 
I thought was right whether they defir^d hpr not, 
before it had been modified for them into fenfclcss 
petitions. 1 knew t hat there is a manifeft marked 
diftinction, which ill men, with ill defigns, or weak 
men incapable of any defign, will conftantly be 
confounding, that is, a marked diftimffcion between 
change and reformation. The former alters the 
fubftance of the objects themfelves; and gets rid 
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of all their eflcntbl good, a? well as of all the 
accidental evil annexed to them. Change is no- 
velty; and whether it is to operate any one of 
the effefts of reformation at all, or whether it 
may not contradict the veiy piinciplc upon which 
reformation is defired, cannot be certainly known 
before hand. Reform is, not a change in the fub- 
ftance, or in the primary modification of the ob- 
ject but a direft application of a remedy to the 
grievance complained of. So far as tint is re- 
moved, all is fure. It flops there; and if it fails, 
the fubftance which underwent the operation, at 
the veiy worft, is but where it was. 

All this, in effect, I think, but am not fure, I 
hive laid clfewhere. It cannot it this time be too 
often rcpcitcd; line upon line ; precept upon pre- 
cept; until it comes into the currency of a pro- 
's erb, to mnoxatc it mi to it form, llic Vrench re- 
\olutionifts complained of every thing; they re- 
futed to reform any tiling, ind they left nothing, 
no, nothing at all unchanged. '1 he consequences 
.uc bifoie us, — not in remote hiftory; not in fu- 
tuic prognoflication : they arc about us; they are 
upon us. 'I h<jy fbakc the publick fecurity; the) 
hut ice private enjoyment. They dwarf the 
glow th of the' young; they break the quiet of 
the old. If we travel, they flop our way. They 
infcfl us in town; they purfue us to the country. 
Out bufinefsui interrupted; our repofir is troubled ; 

oui 
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our pleafurcs are faddened ; our very fiudies are 
poifoned and perverted, and knowledge is rendered 
worfe than ignorance, by the enormous evils of 
this dreadful innovation. The revolution harpies 
of France, fprung from night and hell, or from 
that chaotick anarchy, which generates equivocally 
“ all monftrous, all prodigious things,” cuckoo- 
like, adultcroufly lay their eggs, and brood over, 
and hatch them in the neft of every neighbouring 
ftate. Thefe obfeerie harpies, who deck themfeives, 
in I know not what divine attributes, but who in 
reality are foul and ravenous birds of prey (both 
mothers and daughters) flutter over our heads, 
and foufe down upon our tables, and leave nothing 
unrent, unrifled, unravaged, or unpolluted with 
the flime of their filthy offal. * 


* Triftius baud illis mOnftrum, ncc fcvipr ulla 
Peftis, & ira Deflm {Stygiis fefe extulit undis. 

Virglnci volucrum vultus; faediifima ventri# 

Prolnvies ; unexque man us ; & pallida Temper 
Ora fame 

H,ere the Poet breaks the line, becaufe he (and Aat He is Vir- 
gil) had not verle or language to deferibe that mctiftereven as 
he hstd conceived her, JHad he lived to opr time, he would 
have been more overpowered with the reality than he was with 
the imagination, Virgil only kAew the honour of the times 
before him. Had he lived to, fee the revolutjomfts ancl confti- 
tutionaliifs of France, he would have bad more horrid and dif- 
guftiog features of his harptefe to deferibe, and more frequent 
failures in the attempt to deferibe them* v 

' C 3 
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If hisgrace can contemplate the rcfult of this 
complete innovation, or, as fome friends of his'will 
call it, rtfor^ in the whole body of its^folidit^ and 
compound triafi, ,ajt/ which, as Bardlet fays, the &Ce 
of heavep glows with horrour and indignation, and 
which, in truth, makes every reflecting mind, and 
eVery feeling heart, perfectly thought-fick, with- 
out a thorough abhorrence of every thing they fay, 
and every thing they I am amazed at the mor- 
bid ftrength, or the natural infirmity of his mind. 

| |t was then hof my love, buj my hatred to in- 
novation , that produced my plan of refenh. With- 
out troubling .with the ekaCfcft^fs of the jo- 
'gical diagram, I cdhfiderCd ihejh as things fub- 
ftantaaliy ojppoiite. It was io prevent that evil, 
that I propofed the jneafdf^ ^rhich his grace' is 
^leafed, and I antt not lorry he is ^leafed, to fecal 
to my rccotledidnl 1 had fwhht I hope that noble 
dtjke ^'^emc&h^^ih’ali'his oj>efations) ' a : ftate 
to praefvej. as’-' VdS’ ‘sK'a^ate .fd' r^forin. ’ tjhad a 
people td Ratify,' but ndtjto m^apae; oi- £6; imffead. 

a£f, asfor 

> 1* v *1* it . i': ^ ... v'toxL, > -'a ■ ■ . 'i: :K , 


atyoapf*!^^ 


*<* ; > Vif f ' fafc ' v V* % v i 't' V 1 ■ v , * y , j ' , 

cotiyfuoiis or tftc boiife of loras ; or to change the 
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niftratipn,- exifted as they had cxifted before j and 
in the mode and manner in ydiich they had always 
•cxifted. My meafures were, what .1 then tshttly 
ftated them to the houfe to be, in their intent,' 1 ' 
healing and mediatorial. A complaint was made 
of too much influence in the houfe of commons; 

I reduced it in both houfes; and I gave my rea- 
fons article by article for every reduction, and* 
fhewed why I thought itfafe for the fervice pf the 
ftate. I heaved the lead, every inch of way I m^de- 
A difpofltion to expence was complained of j to . 
that I oppofed, not mere retrenchment^but a fyf- 
tcm of ceconomy, which would make a random 
cxpence without plan or forelight, infutprenot 
cafily practicable. I proceeded upon princjples of ' 
refearch to put mn in paffeffion of iny matter ; on • 
principles of method to regulate it ; and oh prin- 
ciples in the human, mind and ih civU affair s to 
fecure and perpetrate the operation. I eppedved 
nothing ar^tnn^y.^dc.^dpo^d smy.'dbing; 'to, be' 
done- by the will and pleafurewf others, or toy 
pwn ; but by rpafha, and by reafdn only. I haye ’ 
ever abhorred, .fipcc,tbr firft dawp pf, my under, 
ftandingj to twilight, 'all' the oppra? 

tions| inclination, and will,, in tjhp , 

’affairs p?goyprnmen^ : !w^5pphly afovereignrea,- '■ 
fan, paramount tp j|i;lbirms of 1 lcgi%tipn and ad* 
mihita* 0 * 1 ? , Cnypriih^niisiinjide ,' 4 

for, to 

C 4' v: "'. wifi 
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will and to caprice, in thf reformers or in the re- 
formed, in the governors or in the governed, in 
kings,, in lenates, or in people. 

On a direful review, therefore, and analyfis of 
all. the compdnent parts of ,,thc civil lift, and on 
weighing them againft each other, in order to 
make, as much as poffible, all of them a fubjecl of 
eftimate (the foundation and comcr-ftone of all re- 
gular provident economy) it appeared to me evi- 
dent, that this was impracticable, whilft that part, 
called the penlion lift, was totally difcretionary in 
its amount. For this reafon, and for this only, I 
propofed to reduce it, both in its grofs quantity, 
.and Wits lafger individual proportions, to a cert 
tainty: left, if it were left without it general limit, 
•it might eat up the civil lift ferviee; if fuffered to be 
granted in portions too great for the . fund, it 
might defeat its own end; and by, unlimited allow-: 
ances to fome, it might difable the crown in means 
of providing for others- The penfion lift was to be 
kept as a facred fund ; but it could not be kept as 
a cbnftant open fund, fufficient for growing de- 
mands, if foftie ; demands would wholly dcvour.it. 
The tenon r *pf the aft will {hew that it regarded 
the civil. lift only, the reduction of which to lome 
fort of eftimate was my great objeCt, ■ 

Noether qf the crown fundsdid I meddle with, 
becapfe they had not the lame relations. This of 
' the-fbur and a half per cents does his grace ima- 
: ‘ -v- 1 ■ \ gine 
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gine had cfcaped me, or had efcapcd all the men of 
bufinefs, who adted with me in thole regulations? 
I knew that fuch a fund exifted, and that penfions 
had been always granted on it, before his grace was 
bom. This fund was full In my eye. It was full 
in the eyes of thofe who worked with me. It was 
left on principle. On principle I did what was 
then done ; and on principle what was left undone 
was omitted. I did not dare to rob the nation of 
all funds to reward merit. If I prefled this point 
too clofc, I adted contrary to the avowed principles 
on which I went. Gentlemen are very fond of 
quoting me; but if any one thinks it worth his 
while to know the rules that guided me in my plan 
of. reform, he will read my printed Ipeech on that 
fubjeft ; at leaft what i$ contained from page 230 
to page 241 m the fecond volume of the collection 
which a friend has given himfelf the trouble to 
make of my publications. Be this as it may, thefe 
two bills (though achieved with the greateft la- 
bour, and management of every fort, both within 
and without the houfe) were only a part^ and but 
a fmall part, of a very large fyftem, comprehending 
all the objedls I ftated in opening my propolition, 
and indeed many more, which I juft hinted at in 
my fpe<?ch to the elcdlors of Briftol, when I was 
put out of thiit reprefehtation. All thefe, in fome 
flatc qr other of forwardness, I have long had by 
me, 


But 
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But do I juftify his majefty’s grace on thefc 
grounds i. I think them the Icaft of my ferviefs < 
The time gave them an occafional value;- Whfit I 
l»ye done in way of political ceconomy was 
fop from confined to this body of meaforcs, I did 
not come into parliament to con my leffpn. I had 
earned my penfion.bcfore I. fist my foot in St. Ste- 
phenes chapel. I was prepared and difeipfined to 
tfcds Toliticai warfare." 4 ' The firft fefiion I fat in par- 
liament, ffouhd itAeccflarytp analyze the whole 
commercial, financial, copilitutional and foreign 
interefU of Great Britain and its empire.. A great, 
deal was then done; and more, far more would 
have been, done, if more had been permitted by 
events. Then in the vigour of my manhood, my 
ajnftitution fonk under ray labouf. „ Had I then 
died, (and l feemcd to myfelf very neandeatfijJ 
had then earned for thofe who belonged to me, 
more thin the duke o^ Bedford’s ideas bf £rviec 
are of power ;to eftiraatc, , But in truth, fode fer? 
vices l am called to- accost fnr, arc not ## on 


: p ||3tc 

:v >■ 
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perfeverance in the purfuit. Others may value 
them moft for the intention. In that, furelyy thejr 
are not miftaken. ■’ 

Does his grace think, that they who advifed the 
crown to make my retreat eafy, confidered me 
only as an ceconomift? That, well undcrltood, 
howeVer, is a good deal. If I had not deemed it 
of fome value, I Ihould not have made political 
ceconomy an object of my humble ftudies, from, 
my very early.youth to near the end of my fervice 
in parliament, even before (at lead to'any know* 
ledge of mihe) it had employed the thoughts of 
^Speculative men in other parts of Europe. At that 
time it was ftill in its infancy in England, where, 
in die laft century, it had' its origin. Great and 
learned men thought my ftudies were not wholly 
thrown* away, and ^deigned to communicate with 
me now and then on 1 bine particulars of their Sim. 
mortal works. Something of » thefe ftudies may 
appear incidentally in tome of the earlieft things I 
publiftied., The houfehasbeen wi|ne& to their 
effefr, and has profited of f hem m&ri ordefey for 
ab0tfe';teig)iCan^ •; '• ' , ••••*•• 

Tofhetr 'matter. . 1 was notjj, , 

Efck'ilii add 1 kicked^, 

and dandlediiitba Wfir fa 

is the *' jiipi:’ v 

one df the'quaKi^^ 

that recommend men to thO favour andprote^ibn 

■" \ . :■ •. ’ of 
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of the great. I was not made for a minion of a 
tool. As little did I follow the trade of winning 
the hearts, by impofing on the underftandings, of 
the people. At every hep of my progrefs in life 
(for in every h'cp was’ I traverfed and oppofed}, 
and at every turnpike I met, Iwas obliged to (hew 
my pahport, and again and again to prove my foie 
title to the honour of being ufeful to my country, 
by a proof that I vasfiot wholly unacquainted with, 
its laws, and the whole fyftem of its intcrefts both 
abroad and at home. Otherwife no rank, no to- 
leration even, for me. I had no arts, but manly 
arts. On them I have hood, and, plcafe'God, in 
fpite of the duke of Bedford and the carl of Lau- 
derdale, to the lah gafp will I hand. 

Had his grace condefcendcd to inquire concern- 
ing the perfon, whom he has pot thbught it below 
him to reproach, he might have found, that in the 
whole ccurfe of my life, I have never, on any pre- 
tence of ceconopay, or on any other pretence, fo 
much as ip h jingle inhapee, hood between any 
man and his reward of fervicc, or his Encourage- 
ment in ufeful talent andpurfuit, from the highch 
of thofe ferviceS; and purfuits to the loweh. On 
the contrary I have, on a hundred oecafions, cx- 
erted myfelf with Angular zeal to forward every 
even tolerable pretenfio:n& , I' have more 
t$^» jppoe bad ! goM“Xiaturcd heprehenhons ‘from 
my friends for carrying the matter to foiftctlung 

bordering 
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bordering on abufe. This line of condud, what- 
ever its merits might be, was partly owing to na- 
tural difpofition j but I t-lnnfc full as much to rea- 
fon and principle. I looked on the confideration 
of publick fcrvice, or publick ornament, to be real 
and very juftice : and I ever held a fcaqty and {pe- 
nurious juftice to partake o£thc nature of a wrong. 
1 held it to be, in its confequences, the worft 0 eco- 
nomy in the world. In faving money, I fooncan 
count up all the good I do $ but when by a cold 
penury, I blaft the abilities of a nation, and ftunt 
the growth of its active energies, the ill 1 may do 
is beyond all calculation. Whether it be too much 
or too little, whatever I have done has been gene- 
ral and fyftematick. I have never entered into 
thole trifling vexations and oppreflive details, that 
have been falfely, and molt ridiculoufly laid to my 
charge. 

Did I blame the penfions given to Mr. Barre and 
Mr. Dunning between the propofition and execu- 
tion of my plan? No! furely no! Thofe penfions 
were within my principles. 1 aflert it, thofe gentle- 
men deferved their penfions, their titles — all they 
had ; ant} more had they had, I fliould have been but 
pleafedthe more. They were inert of talents ; they 
were men of fervice. I put the profdfion of the 
law out of the queftion in one of them. It is a Ser- 
vice that rewards itfelf. But their publick fervice^ 
Thopgh, from their abilities unqueilionably of more;* 

value 
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value than mine, In its quantity and in its duration 
was not to be mentioned with it. But I never 
could drive a hard bargain in my life, concerning 
any matter whatever ; and leaft of all do I know 
hOw to haggleund huckfter with merit Penfion , 
for myfelf I obtained none ; nor did I.folicit any. 
Yet I was loaded withjbatred for every thing that 
was withheld, atid with obloquy for every thing 
that was given, 1 was thiis left to fupport the 
-grants of a name ever dear to me, and ever ve- 
nerable to the world, in favour of thofe, who were 
no friends of imne*dr of his, againft the rude at- 
tacks of thole who were at that time friends to the 
grantees, and their own zealous partifans. I have 
never heard the earl of Lauderdale complain of 
thefe penfions. He finds nothing wrdhg till he 
comes to me. This is impartiality, in the true 
modern revolutionary ftyle. 

.Whatever I did at that time, fo far as it regarded 
order and cecpnomy, is fbhle and eternal ; as all 
principlcsmufibe. A particular order of things 
may he altered ; order itfelf cannot lofe its value. 
As tootBer partieutefs, they are: variable by time 
' and by circumfrancci. , Laws of regulation are not 
fundamental laws. The publick exigencies are the 
, mifi^^'u}Lv'fnchJ^W,>They.'rule;;the laws, and 
; thenii •' i TheywI«»'exercife 
-ijoji insfc the, time mh'ft judge. ' - 

may be grace, but I beg leave to tell 

, him, 
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him, that mere parfimony is not ceconomy. It is 
feparable in theory from it; and in fa£Ht may, 
or it may not, be a pari of Ceconomy, according to 
circumftances. Expence, and great expence, may 
be an effential part in true ceconomy. If parfimony 
were to be coniidered as one of the kinds of that 
virtue, there is however another and an higher 
ceconomy. (Economy is a diftributive vir tue, and 
confifts not in faving, but in felection. Parfimony 
requires no providence, no fagacity, no powers of 
combination, no comparifon, no judgment. Merc 
inftinct, and that not an inftimSl of the hobleft kind, 
may produce this falfe ceconomy in pcrfe&ion. 
The Other oeconomy has larger viewfc It demands 
a difcriminating judgment, and a firm fugacious 
mind- It fhuts one door to impudent importu- 
nity, only to open another, and a wider, to unprc- 
fuming merit. If none but meritorious fervice or 
real talent were to be rewarded, this nation has not 
wanted, and this nation will not want, the means 
of rewarding all the fervicc it ever wilf receive, and 
encouraging all the merit it ever will produce. No 
Hate, fince the foundation offocietyy has beenim* 
poveriihed. by that fpecies of proiufibn. Had the 
ceconomy of feie&ion anti proportion been at all 
times obferVed, we fiiould notnow have badan 
overgrown duke of Bedford, to oppre& the induf- 
try of humble men, and to limit by the kandard 
' V ■ ■ - of 
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of his own conceptions, the juftice, the bounty, dry, 
if he pleafes, the charity of the crown. 

: His, grace may think as meanly as he will of my 
-ideferts in the far greater, part of my conduit in 
life. ' It is free* for him to do fo’* There will al- 
ways be fome difference of opinion in the value of 
political/ervices. But there is one merit of mine, 
which he, of all men living, ought to be 'the laft 
to call in queftion. I have fupported with very 
great zeal, and I am told with fome degree of fuc- 
<efs, thofe opinions, or if his grace likes another 
expreflion better, thofe old .prejudices which buoy 
up the ponderous mafs of his nobility, wealth, and 
titles. , I have omitted no exertion to prevent him 
and them from finking to that level, to which the 
meretricious French fa&ion, his grace at leaft co- 
quets with, omit no exertion to reduce both. I 
have done all I could to difcountenance their in- 
quiries into the fortunes of thofe, who hold large 
portions of wealth without arty apparent merit of 
their own. I have ftrrihed every nerVe to keep 
“th r e duke of Bedford in that fituation, which alone 
tftakeS him my fupertour.'' Your lordfhip has been 
* withefi of the ufe : lie’'makes'''Of'''fhat pre-eriii- 
‘riertcer /■•'■•it'' 'P ’ ‘ • 

‘ But be it, that this is Virtue! Beit, that there 
% Virtue in this well felefted rigour;, yet all virtues 
^Ife hb^rquafiy becoming to all men arid at all 
^ ty r-vv- " - ; ‘ tjrnes. 
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times. There are crimes, undoubtedly there are 
crimes, which in all feafons of our exiftence, ought 
to put a generous antipathy in action ; crimes that 
provoke an indignant juftice, and call forth a warm 
and animated purfuit. But all things, that con* 
corn, what I may call, the preventive police of 
morality, all things merely rigid, liarlh and cen- 
forial, the antiquated moralifts, at whofe feet I 
was brought up, would not have thought thefe 
the fitteft matter to form the favourite virtues of 
young men of rank. What might have been well 
enough, and have been received with a veneration 
mixed with awe and terrour, from an old, fevere, 
crabbed Cato, would have wanted fomething of 
propriety in the young Scipios, the ornament of 
the Roman nobility, in the flower of their life. 
But the times, the morals, the masters, the scholars 
have all undergone a thorough resolution. It is 
a vile illiberal fchool, this new French academy of 
the fans culottes. There is nothing in it that is fit 
for a gentleman to learn. 

Whatever its vogue may be, I ftill flatter my- 
felf, that the parents of the growing generation 
will be fatisfied with what is to be taught to their 
children in Weftminfter, in Eton, or in Win* 
chefter: I ftill indulge the hope that no grown 
gentleman or nobleman of our time will think of 
finifhing at Mr. Thel wall’s lecture whatever may 
have been left incomplete at the old univerfities of 

Vol. VIII. • D his 
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hip country. I would give to lord Grenville and 
Mr* Pitt for a. motto, what was faid of a Roman 
Cenfor or -praetor (or what was he), who in virtue 
of a Senatus oonfidtum ihut up certain academies, 

' 1 “ Cludete tuetum inipudentia jujjit .** 


Every honeft father of a family in the kingdom 
will rejoice at the breaking up for the holidays, and 
will pray that there maydjc a very long vacation 
in all fuch fchools., r. 

The' awful ftate of the time, and not myfelf or 
my own juftification, is my true object in what I 
now write ; or in what I fliall ever write or fay. It 
little fignifies to the world what becomes of fuch 
things* as me, or even as the duke of Bedford. 
What I fay, about either, qf us is nothing more. than 
a vehicle, as you* my lord, will ealily perceive. 


to convey pay fcntiments on matters far more wor- 
thy of ypur attention. . ■ It is when I flick to my 
^parent firft fubjed that ,1 ought to apologize, 
not, when I depart from it. I therefore? rauft beg 
y<nir lordfhip% pardon for again refuming it after 
, ijjpp fhprt digpeffion ; affuring yon.. th^ I^fhall 

Me figlit pf fjuclh matta: as per- 
sons, abler than l am may furn tp fome proflt, 


iJsat he is ob- 
^ih.:& 9 P%pf, pegrs to 


rtf |3^ffj|hpji»%'Of> peers to 
whM he gtwi^ders as 

:',,C 

JO I know 
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I know not how it has happened, butitreally 
feems, that, whilft his grace was meditating his 
well-confidered cenfute upon me, ne fell into a 
fort of fleep. Homer nods > arid theduke of Bed- 
ford may dream } and as dreams (even his, golden 
dreams) are apt to be ill-pieced and incongruoufly 
put together, his grace preferved his idea of re- 
proach to /«<?, bbt took the fubjecl-matter from the 
crown-grants to his own family. This is “ the fluff 
** of which his dreams are made.” In that’ way of 
putting tilings together his grace is perfectly in 
the right. The grants to the houfe of Rufiel were 
fo enormous, as not only to outrage ceconomy, 
but even to flagger credibility. The duke of Bed- 
ford is the leviathan among all the creatures of 
the crown. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk ; 
he plays and frolicks in the ocean of the royal 
bounty. Huge as he is, and whilft u he lies float- 
** ing many a rood, 4 * lie is ftill a creature. His fibs, 
his fibs, his whalebone, his blubber, the very fpi- 
racles through which he fpouts a torrent of brine 
againft his origin, and covers me all over with the 
fpray,— every thing of him and about him is from 
the throne.' Is it for him to queftion thedifpen- 
fiition of th^ royal favour ? . 

I reaByamat i alofs to draw any fort of parallel 
between the publick merits of his grace,. by whieh. 
he juftifies the grants he holds, thefe ffrvices 

of mine, on the favourable conftru&ion of which 
Da I have 
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I have obtained what his grace fo much difap- 
proves. In private life, I have not at all the ho- 
nour of acquaintance with the noble duke. But 
bought to prefume, and it cofts me nothing to do 
fo* that he abundantly deferves the efteem and 
Jove of all who live with him. But as to,publick 
fervice, why truly it would not be more ridicu- 
lous for me to compare my felf in rank, in fortune, 
in fplendid defeent, in /outh, ftrength, or figure, 
with the duke of Bedford, than to make a parallel 
between his fervices, and my attempts to beufeful 
to my country. It would not be grofs adulation, 
but uncivil ixony, to fay, that he has any publick 
fnerit of his own to keep alive the idea of the fer- 
vices by which his vaft landed penfions were ob- 
tained. My merits, whatever they are, are ori- 
ginal and perfonal; his are derivative. It is his 
anceftor, the original penfioner, that has laid up 
this inexhauftible fund of merit, which makes his 
grace fo very delicate and exccptious about the 
merit of ail other grantees of the crown. Had he 
permitted me to remain in quiet, I Ihould have 
faid ’tis his eftatc; that's enough. lit is his by 
law? what have I to do with it or itshiftory? He 
would naturally have faid on his fide, ’tis this 
man'sfortune.— -He is as good now, as tny anceftor 
was two .hundred and fifty years ago. I am a 
young man with very bid penfions; he is an old 
map with very young penfions,— that’s all. 
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Why will his grace, by attacking me, force me 
reluctantly to compare my little merit with that 
which obtained from the crown thofe prodigies 
of profufe donation by which he tramples on the 
mediocrity of humble and laborious individuals ? 
I would willingly leave him to the herald's college, 
which the philofophy of thefans culottes, (prouder 
by far than all the Garters, and Norroys and Cla- 
rcncieux, and Rouge Dragons that ever pranced 
in a proceffion of what his friends call ariftbcrats 
and dcfpots) will abolifh with contumely and fcorn; 
Thefe hrftorians, recorders, and blazoners of vir- 
tues and arms, differ wholly from that other dc- 
fcription of hiftorians, who never affign any aft 
of politicians to a good motive. Thefe gentle hit 
torians, on the contrary, dip their pens in nothing 
but the milk of human kindnefs. They feek no 
further for merit than the preamble of a patent, 
or the infcription on a tomb. With them every 
man created a peer is firft an hero ready made. 
They judge of every man’s capacity for office by 
the offices he has filled j and the more offices the 
more ability. Every general-officer with them is 
a Marlborough ; every ftatefman a Burleigh ; every 
judge a Murray or a Yorke. They, who alive, 
were laughed at of pitied by all their acquaintance, 
.make as good a figure as the beft of them in the 
pages of Guillim, Edmondfon, and Coffins. 

To thefe recorders, fo full of good nature to the 
D 3 gr^at 
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great and profpefous, I would willingly kave the 
firft baron RUffel, and earl of Bedford, and the 
merits of his grants* But the aulnager, the weigher, 
the meter of ‘grants, wifi not fuffer us to acquiefce 
in the judgment of the prince reigning at the time 
when they were made. They are never good to 
thofe who earn them. ,Well then ; fince the new 
granteea have war made On them by the old, and 
that the word of the fovereign is not to be taken, 
let us turn our eyes tohiftory, in which great men 
have always apleafure in contemplating the he- 
roick origin of their houfe. 

The firft peer of the name, the firft purchafer 
of the grants, was a Mr, Ruffel, a perion of an 
ancient gentleman’s family raifed by being a mi- 
nion of Henry the Eighth. As there generally is 
fome refemblance dfcharaeter to create thefe re- 
lations, the favourite was in all likelihood much 
foch another as his matter. The firft of thofe im- 
tfioderate grants was opt taken from the ancient 
djrinefiae Of the crown.but from the recent con- 
fifeatioh of thfe ancient fiobifit^ of the land. The 
lionhaving fucked the blood Ofhbpre^, threw 
theoi^frurafe to th^ jackall in waiting. Having . 
tarffodoncethe food ctf confifcition, thO fevoUritcs 

worthy fa- 
gfrmt -x was'' 1 frofo f '• 3ay .Mobility, 

'.iax^psoiyfiag^ on the, enormity 
''the'; firft. -w&* from the plunder of the church. 
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In* truth his grace is fomewhat excufable for his 
diflike to a grant like mine, not only in its quan- 
tity, but in its kind fo different from his own. ; 

Mine was from a mild and benevolen^fovereignj 
his from Henry the Eighth. 

Mine had not its fund in the murder of any in- 
nocent perfon of illuftrious rank,* or in the pil- 
lage of anybody of unoffending men. His grants 
were from the aggregate and confolidated funds of 
judgments iniquitoufly legal, and from poffeffions 
voluntarily furrendered by the lawful proprietors 
with the gibbet at their door. 

The merit of the grantee whom he derives 
from, was that of , being a prompt and greedy in- 
ftrument of a levelling tyrant, who oppreffed all 
deferiptions of his people, but who fell with par- ' 
ticular fury on every thing that was great and noble. 
Mine has been, in endeavouring to fereen every 
man, in every clafs, from oppreffion, and particu- 
larly in defending the high and eminent, who in 
the bad times ofeonfifeating princes, confifcating 
chief governours,or confifcating demagogues, are 
the moft exposed to jealoufy, avarice and envy. 

The merit of the Original grantee of his grace’s 
penfions, was in giving his hand, to the work, and 
par takin g the fpoii with a prince, who plundered a 
part of the national church of his time and cpUntry. 

* See the hiftory of the melancholy cataftrophe of the Duke 
of Buckingham. Temp 1 , flen. 8. 
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Mine was in defending the whole of the national 
church of my own time and my own country, 
and the whole of the national churches, of all 
countries, from the principles and the examples 
which lead to ecclefiaftical pillage, thence to a con- 
tempt of all preferiptive titles, thence to the pil- 
lage of all property, and thence to univetfal def- 
lation. 

The merit of the origin of his grace's fortune 
was in being a favourite and chief advifer to a 
prince, who left no liberty to their native country. 
My endeavour was to obtain liberty for the muni- 
cipal country in which I was born, and for all de- 
feriptions and denominations in it. Mine was to 
fupport with unrelaxing vigilance every right, 
every privilege, every franchife, in this my adopt- 
ed, my dearer and more comprehenfive country ; 
and not only to preferve thole rights in this chief 
feat of empire, but in every nation, in every land, 
in every climate, language and religion, in the vail 
domain that Hill is under the protection, and the 
larger that was once under the protection, of the 
Britilh crown. 

His founder’s merits were, by arts in which he 
ferved his mailer and made his fortune, to bring 
poverty, wretchednefs and depopulation on his 
country. Mine were under a benevolent prince, 
in promoting the commerce, manufactures and 
agriculture of his kingdom ; in which bis majefty 
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Ihews an eminent example, who even in his amufe- 
ments is a patriot, and in hours of leifure an im- 
prover of his native foil. 

His founder’s merit, was the merit of a gentle- 
man raifed by the arts of a court, and the protec- 
tion of a Wolfey, to the eminence of a great and 
potent lord. His merit in that eminence was by 
inftigating a tyrant to injuftice, to provoke a peo- 
ple to rebellion. — My merit was, to awaken the 
fober part of the country, that they plight put 
themfelves on their guard againft any one potent 
lord, or any greater number cf potent lords, or 
any combination of great leading men of any fort, 
if- ever they fhould attempt to proceed in the fame 
courfes, but in the reverfe order, that is, by in- 
ftigating a corrupted populace to rebellion, and, 
through that rebellion, introducing a tyranny yet 
worfe than the tyranny which his grace’s ancettor 
fupported, and of winch he profited in the man- 
ner we behold in the defpotifm of Henry the 
Kighth. 

The political merit of the firft penfioner of his 
grace’s houfe, -was that of being concerned as a 
counfellor of ftate in advifing, and in his perfon 
executing the conditions of a difhonourable peace 
with France ; the fbrrendering the fort refs of Bou- 
logne, then our out-guard on the continent. By 
that furrender, Calais, the key of France, and the 
bridle in the mouth of that power, was, not many 

years 
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years afterwards, finally loft; My merit has been 
in refilling the power and pride of France, under 
any form of its rule } but in oppofing it with the 
greateft zeal and earneftnefs, when that rule ap- 
peared in the worft form it could aflame $ the 
Worft indeed which the prime caufe and principle 
of all 6vil could poflibly give it. it was my en- 
deavour by every means to excite a fpirit in the 
houfe, where I had the honour of a feat, for car- 
rying on with early vigour and decifion, the moft 
clearly juft and neceflary war, that this or any na- 
tion ever carried on ; in order to lave my country 
from the iron yoke of its power, and from the 
more dreadful contagion of its principles ; to pre- 
ferve, while they can be preferved, pure and un- 
tainted, the ancient, inbred integrity, piety, good 
nature, and good humour of the people of Eng- 
land, from the dreadful peftilence which beginning 
in France, threatens to lay wafte the, whole moral, 
and. in a great degree the whole phyfical world, 
having done both in the focus of its moft intenfe 
malignity. 

; The labours of. Ms grace’s founder* merited the 
curies,* not loud but deep, of the, commons of 
England, bn whorn /^ and his mafterhad efieded 
a cmiptet? parlmnenkry reform hy making them in 
their ftavery and humiliation, the trueand ade- 
qaate feprefeatatives ofadebafed, degraded, and 
undone people, My merits were, : in having had 
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an aftive, thought nojt always an oftentatkraslhare, 
in every one aft, without exception, of undifputcd 
conftitutional utility in my time, and in having 
fupported on all occafions, the authority, the effiu. 
ciency, and the privileges of the commons of Great 
Britain. I ended my fervices by a recorded and, 
fully reafoned affertion on their own journals of 
their conftitutional rights, and a vindication of 
their conftitutional conduft. I laboured in all 
things to merit their inward approbation, and 
(along with the affiftance of the largeft, the greateft, 
and beft of my endeavours) I received their free, 
unbiased, publick, and folemn thanks. 

Thus ftands the account of the comparative 
merits of the crown grants which compofe the 
duke of Bedford's fortune as balanced againft 
mine. In the name of common fenfe, why Ihould 
the duke of Bedford think, that none but of the 
houfe of Ruflel are entitled to the favour of the 
crown ? Why fihould he imagine that no king of 
England has been capable of judging of merit but 
king Henry the Eighth? Indeed, he will pardon 
me; he is a little miftaken; all virtue didnotend 
in thefirft earl of Bedford. All difceratnent^lid 
not loie its vifion when his creator dofed Ins eyes. 
Let him r^mit his rigour on Hie difproportion be- 
tween merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry info the origin of his fortune. 
They will regard with much more fatisfaftion, as 
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he will contemplate with infinitely more advan* 
tage, whatever in his pedigree has been dulcified 
by an expofure to the influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, me- 
tallick tih&ure of the fpring. It is little to be 
doubted, that feveral of his forefathers in that long 
feries, have degenerated into honour and virtue. 
Let the duke of Bedford (I am fure he will) reject 
with fcorn jand honour, the counfels of the lectur- 
ers, thOfe wicked panders to avarice and ambi- 
tion, who would tempt him in the troubles of his 
country, to feek another enormous fortune from 
the forfeitures of another nobility, and the plun- 
der of another church. Let him (and Itruft that 
yet he will) employ all the energy of his youth, 
and all the refources of his wealth, to. crulh re- 
bellious principles which have no foundation in 
morals, and rebellious movements that have no 
provocation in tyranny. 

Then will be forgot the rebellions, which, by a 
doubtful priority in crime, his anceftor had pro- 
vbked? and extinguifhed. On fuch a condud: in 
the ttoble duke, many Of his countrymen might, 
and with feme excufe might, give Way to the en- 
thufiafitt of their gratitude, and in the dalhing 
ftyle of fome ofthl old declaiincrs, <ry Out, that 
if tfee fatds had found no other way in which they 
ooifld give a '*• duke of Jbdford and his opulence 

* Ai fi non aliam venture fata Ncroni, &c. 
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as props to a tottering world, then the butchery 
of the duke of Buckingham might be tolerated; 
it might be regarded even with complacency, 
whilft in the heir of confifcation they faw the fym- 
pathizing comforter of the martyrs, who fufler 
under the cruel confifcation of this day; whilft 
they 'behold with admiration his zealous protec- 
tion of the virtuous and loyal nobility of France, 
and his manly fupport of his brethren, the yet 
Handing nobility and gentry of his native land. 
Then his grace's merit would be pure and r.ew, 
and {harp, as frelh from the mint of honour. As 
he pleafed he might reflect honour on his prede- 
ceffors, or throw it forward on thofe who were to 
fucceed him. He might be the propagator of the 
flock of honour, or the root of it, as he thought 
proper. 

Had it pleafed God to continue to tne-thc hopes 
of fucceffion, 1 fliould have been according to my 
mediocrity, and the mediocrity of the age I live 
in, a fort of founder of a family ; I Ihould have 
left a fun, who, in all the points in which' perfonal 
merit can be viewed, in feience, in erudition, in 
genius, in tafte, in honour, in generality, in huma- 
nity, in every liberal fentiment, and every liberal 
accomplifbment, would not have {hewn himfelf 
inferiour to the duke of Bedfprd, or to any of 
thofe whom fie traces in his line. ^His grace very 
foon would have wanted all plaufibility in his attack 

upon 
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upon that provifion? which belonged more to 
tnirie than to me. HE would fcott have fupplied 
every 'deficiency, and fymmetrized every difpro- 
pbrtioh. ft would not have been for that fticccftbr 
to refort to any flagnant wafting refervoir of merit 
th me, or in any anceftry. He had in himfelf a 
fallen t, living fpring, of generous and manly action. 
Every day he lived he would have re*purchafed 
the bounty of the crown, and ten times more, if 
ten times more he had received. He was made a 
publick creature; and had no enjoyment what- 
ever, but in the performance of feme duty. At 
this exigent moment, the Ipfs of a finilhed man is 
hot cafily fupplied. * : 

But a difpofer whofe power we are little able to 
refill:, and whofe wifdom it behoves us rfet at all 
to difpute; has ordained it in another manner, 
and ^whatever my querulous weaknels might fog- 
geft) a far better. The ftorm has gone over me; 
and I lie like one of thofe bid oaks which the late 
hurricane has fcatteited about me. l aui ftripped 
V ©£&1 thy honours ; 1 am torn; up by tjhe roots, 
and he proftrate^m the earth ! Thbre, ahd pro- 
fimte there;, I moft unfeignedly recognife : the 'di- 
'vihojtiftioe, ahd ia feme degree fubniit to it." But 
whftft l humble myfelfbefbreGod, 1 do hot know 
, tfiaf it is Forbidden tb ref^the' attacks of ' unjuft 
uja$' incdtt|^S||p»ife';meh. fhdbftcfe’ 6f Joh is 
"■^roirerllal. •• ' After fomebf the cohvulsfive finises 

of 
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of our irritable nature* he fubmitted himfelf, and 
repented in duftandalhes. But even fo, Ido not 
find him blamed for reprehending, and withfe 
confiderable degree of verbal afperity, thofe ill* 
natured neighbours of his, who vifitedhis dunghill 
to read moral, political', and ceconomical lectures 
on his mifery. I am alone. 1 have none to meet 
my enemies in the gate. Indeed, my lord, I greatly 
deceive myfelf, if in this hard feafon I would give 
a peck of refufe wheat for ail that is called fame 
and honour in the world. This is the appetite but 
of a few.. It is a luxury; it is a privilege: it is 
an indulgence for thofe who are at their eafel 
But we are all of us madeto fhun difgrace, as we 
are made to flirink from pain, and poverty, and 
difeafe. It is an inftinft; and under the direction 
of realbn, inftinft is always in the right. I live 
In an inverted order. They who’ ought to have 
fucceeded me are gone before me. They who 
Ihould have been to me as pofterity arc in the place 
of ancestors, I owe fo the deareft relation (which 
ever muft. fubfift in memory) that aft "of piety, 
which he would have performed to me; I owe it 
to him to {hew that he was not defeended, as the 
duke of Bedford would have it, from an unwor- 
thy parent. ; 

, The crown has confideredroe after long for vice: 
the crown has paid the duke of Bedford byad- 
vance. He has had a long credit for any {eirvice 

which 
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which he may perform hereafter. He is fecure, 
and long may he be fecure, in his advance, whe- 
ther he performs any fcrvices or not. But let him 
take care how he endangers the fafety of that con- 
ftitution which fecures his own utility or his own 
inlignificance; or how he difcourages thofe, who 
take up, even puny arms, to defend an order of 
things, which, like the fun of heaven, ihines alike 
on the ufeful and the worthlels. His grants are 
engrafted on the publick law of Europe, covered 
with the awful hoar of innumerable ages. They 
are guarded by the facrcd rules of prefer iption, 
found in that full treafury of jurifprudence from 
which the jejunenefs and penury of our municipal 
law has, by degrees, been enriched and ftrength- 
ened. 'Phis prefeription I had my fhare (a very 
full fhare) in bringing to its perfection*. The 
duke of Bedford will hand as long as preferiptive 
law endures ; as long as the great liable laws of 
property common to us with all civilized nations, 
are kept in their integrity, and without the fmalleft 
intermixture of laws, maxims, principles, or pre- 
cedents of the grand revolution. They are fecure 
againft all changes but one. The whole revolu- 
tionary fyftcm, inltitutes, digeft, code, novels, 
text, glofs, comment, are, hot only not the fame, 
but they are the very reverfe, and the reverie fun- 

■P S:r George S„w lie's A <51, called the A Vftiw Tempts A<5t. 
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damehtatiy, of all the laws, on which civil life has 
hitherto been upheld in all the governments of the 
world. The learned profeffors of the* rights of 
man regard prefeription, jiot as a title to bar all 
claim* let up againft oldpoffellion— but they look 
on prefeription as itfelf a bar againft the pofieffor 
and proprietor. They hold an immemorial pof- 
feffion to be no more than a long continued* 1 and 
therefore an aggravated irtjuftice. 

Such are their ideas ; fuch their religion, and 
fuch their law. But as to our country and our race, 
as long as the well compacted ftructure of our 
church and ftate, the famftuary, the holy of holies 
of that ancient law, defended by reverence 1 , de- 
fended by power, a fortrefs at once and a temple*, 
frail ftand inviolate on the brow of the Britilh 
Sion — as long as the Britifh monarchy, not more 
limited than fenced by the Orders of the ftate, {hall, 
like the proud Keep of Windfor, rifihg in the ma- 
jefty.of proportion, and girt with the double belt 
*of*its kindred and coeval towers, as long as this 
awful ftru&ure Ihall Overfee and guard the fub- 
jected littd— long the mounds and dykes of the 
low, fat, Bedford level- will have nothing to fear 
frtom all the pickaxes of all the levellers of France.’ 
As long as our fovereign lord the king, and his 
faithfiil fubjects, the lords and commons of this 

* Templum in modam arris. Tacitus of thstempleof 
Jem* 
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realm, — the triple cord, which bo man can break; 
the folemn, fworn, conftitutional frank-plcdge of 
this 'nation; the firm guarantees of each others 
being, and each others rights; the joint and feve- 
ral fecurities, each in its place and order, for every 
kind and every quality, of property and of dig- 
nity — As long as thefe endure, fo long the duke 
of Bedford is fafe: and we are all fafe together — 
the high from the blights of envy and the fpolia- 
tions of rapacity ; the low from the iron hand of 
oppreflion and the infolent fpurn of contempt. 
Amen! and fo be it: and fo it will be, 

I) uni domus AncaCapitoli immobile faxum 
Accolet ; mperiumque pater Romamts habebit . — 

But if the rude inroad of. Gallick tumult, with 
its fophiftical rights of man, to falfify the account, 
and its fword as a makeweight to throw into the 
foale, {hall be introduced into our city by a mil- 
guided populace, fet*pn by proud great men, them- * 
felves blinded and intoxicated by a frantick ambi- 
tion, we {hall, all of us, periih and be overwhelmed 
in a commoq ruin. If a great {form blow on our 
coaft, it will call the whales on the ftrand well 
as the periwinkles. His Grace will not furvive 
the poor grantee he defpifes, no not for a twelve- 
month. If the great look for fafety in the ferviees 
they render to this Gallick caufe, it is to be foolilh, 

■ even 
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even above the weight of privilege allowed to 
wealth. If his Grace be one of thefe whom they 
endeavour to prefelytize, lie ought to be aware of 
the chara&er of the feet, whofe doctrines lie is in* 
vited to embrace. With them, infurrefition is the 
molt facred of revolutionary duties to the date.' 
Ingratitude to benefactors is the firft of revolution- 
ary virtues. Ingratitude is indeed their four car- 
dinal virtues compacted and amalgamated into onej 
and he will find it in every thing that has happened 
fince the commencement of the philofophick revo- 
lution to this hour. If he pleads the merit of hav- 
ing performed the duty of infurrcction againft: the 
order he dives (God forbid he ever fhould), the 
merit of others will be to perform the duty of in- 
furrection againft him. If he pleads (again God 
forbid he Humid, and I do not fufpeCt he will) his 
ingratitude to the crown for its creation of his fa- 
mily, others will plead their right and duty to pay 
him in kind. They will laugh , indeed they will 
laugh, at his parchment and his wax. His deeds 

% a. 

will be drawn out with the reft of the lumber of 
his evidence room, and burnt to the tune of ga irn 
in the courts of Bedford (then Equality) houfe. 

Am I to blame, if I attempt to pay his Grace's ' 
hoftile reproaches to me with a friendly admonition 
to himfelf ? Can I be blamed; for pointing out to 
'him in what manner he is like to be affe&ed, if the” 
feel of the cannibal philofophers of France fhould 
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profelytize any confiderable part of this people, 
and, by their joint profelytizing arms, fliould con- 
quer that government, * to which his Grace does 
not Teem to me to give all the fupport his own fc- 
curity demands? Surely it is proper, that he, and 
that others like him, fhould know the tr,ue genius 
of this fed} what their opinions are, what they 
have done; and to whom; and What, (if a prog- 
' noftick is to be fbrmdl from the difpofitions and 
adions of men) it is certain they will do hereafter. 
He.ought to know* that they have fwom af&ftance* 
the only engagements they ever will keep, to all 
in this country, who .bear a rcfemblance to them- 
' felves, and who think as fucli, that The whole duty 
of, man confifts in deftmdion. They are a mifallied 
and difparaged branch of the houfe of Nimrod. 
They are the duke of Bedford’s natural hunters; 
and he is their natural game. Becaufe he is not 
very profoundly refieding, he fleeps in profound 


fecuntyp they, on the contrary, sure always vigi- 
lant, adiVe, enterprilingj and, though farremoved 
from any knowledge winch makes mcn ' eftimable 
; all the inftruments and refources of 


: 'evil*; theirdeadersare not meanlyinftf oded* or in- 
■ fnraihcd. In theitFrench revolution 
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affaflins. Never before, did a den of bravoes and 
banditti, afllime the garb and tone of an academy 
of philofophers. 

Let me tell his Grace, that an union of fuch cha- 
ra&ers, tnonftrous as it feems, is not made for 
producing, defpicable .enemies. But if they are 
formidable as foes, as friends they are dreadful in- 
deed. The men of property in-' France confiding 
in a force, which feemed to be irrefiftible, hecaufe 
it had never been tried, negle&ed to prepare for a 
conflict with their enemies at their own weapons. 
They were found in fuch a fituation as the Mexi- 
cans were, when they were attacked by the dogs, 
the cavalry, the iron, and the gunpowder of an 
handful of bearded men, whom thfey did not know 
to exifl in nature. This is a Comparifon that fome, 
I think, have made ; and it is juft. In France they 
had their enemies within their kaufes* They were 
even in the bofoms of many of' them. But they 
had- not fagacity todifeern their favage chaTa&er. 
They feemed tame, and even careffiftg. They had 
nothing but deuce hmnamtiva their mouth. They 
could not bear thepunifhment of the mildeft laWs 
on the greateft criminals. Tie flighteft feverity of 
jufdce made their fleih creep. The very idea that 
war 1 exited ih the world difturhed their repofe. 
„ Military glory was no more, with them; tfeaft - r 'a 
Jplendid infamy. Hardly would they heat'of felf- 
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defence, which they reduced within fuch bounds* 
as to leave it no defence at all. All this while they 
meditated the confifcations and maffacrcs we have 
feeft. Had any one told thefe unfortunate noble- 
men and gentlemen, how, and by whom, thegrand 
fabrick of the French monarchy under which they 
flour ifbed would be fubverted, they would not 
have pitied him as a vifionnry, but would have 
turned from him as what they call a mauva'u plai- 
femt* Yet we have feen what has happened. The 
peifons who have fuffered from the cannibal philo- 
i'ophy of France, are fo like the duke of Bedford, 
that nothing but his Grace’s probably not fpeaking 
• quite fo good French, could enable us to find out 
any difference. * A great many of them had as 
pompous tides as he, and were of full as illuftrious 
a race: fome few of them had fortunes as ample; 
feveral of. them, without meaning the lcaft difpa* 
ragement to the duke of Bedford, were as wife, 
and as virtuous, and as valiant, and as well edu- 
cated, and as complete in all the lineaments of men 
of honour as he is : And to all this they had added 
the powerful outguard of a military profeffion, 
which, in its nature, renders men fomewhat mote 
cautious than thofe, who have nothing to attend 
to but the lazy enjoyment of undifturbed poffef- 
fions. But fecurity was their ruin. They are 
ikrihed to pieces in the ftorm, and our Chores are 

covered 
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covered with the wrecks. If they had been aware 
that fuch a thing might happen, fuch.a thing never 
could have happened. 

I affure his Grace, that if I ftate to him the dc- 
ligns of his enemies, in a manner which may ap- 
pear to him ludicrous and impoflible, I tell him no- 
thing that has not exactly happened, point by 
point, but twenty-four miles from opr own fhore. 
I affure him that the Frenchified faction, more en- 
couraged, than others are warned, by what has 
happened in France, look at him and his landed 
poflefiions, as an object at once of curiofity and ra- 
pacity. He is made for them in every part of their 
double character. As robbers, to them he is a noble 
booty: as fpeculatifts, he is a glorious fubjed for 
their experimental philofophy. He affords matter 
for an extenfive analyfis, in all the branches of their 
fcience, geometrical, phyfical, civil and political. 
Thefe philofophers are fanaticks; independent of 
any intereft, which ifit operated alone would make 
them much more tradable, they are carried with 
fuch an headlong rage towards every “defperate 
trial, that they would facrifice the whole human 
race to the flighted of their experiments. I am 
better able, to enter into the chara&er of this dc~ 
feription of men than the noble Duke can bei 1 
have lived long and varioufly in the world*. 'With- 
out any considerable preten lions to literature in my- 
fclf, I have afpired to the love of letters. I have 

E 4 lived 
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lived for a great' many years in habitudes with 
thofe who prefeffed them. I can form a tolerable 
eftimate of what is likely to happen from a charac- 
ter, chiefly dependent for fame, and fortune, on 
knowledge and talent* as Welldn its morbid and 
perverted ftate, as in that which is found' and na- 
turals Naturally men fo formed and finifhed are the 
firft gifts of Providence to the world.. But when 
they have once throw®, off the fear of God* which 
was in all ages too often the cafe, and, the fear of 
man, which is now the cafe, and when in that hate 
they conje. to„underftand one another, and to act 
in corps, a more dreadful calamity cannot arife out 
of . hell to fcourge mankind. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more hard than the heart of a thorough- 
bred metaphyfician. It comes neafer to the cold 
.malignity of a wicked fpirit than to the frailty and 
paflion of a mam It is like that of the principle 
of eyil himfelf* incorporeal,, pure, unmixed, dc- 
phjegmated, defecated .evil, It is. no eafy opera- 
tion; to et£^ic?afe humanity frotn the human breafh 
^hat iShJikefpearci calls : f^the compunefipus yiflt- 1 
ing$ of nature,”, will fometimes knock at their 
hearts, and proteft againft their rourderotts, fpecu- 
Iatipn4, . ^uf-.t^ey means^of expounding 

wij|!,4h'^r l f^tncc.l Jlh«ir f human|t^ isdot diffplyed., 

ai.'^gip^WOgatipn* 1 

, ihoyvd©.- notfhinktwo thorn 

j&^syears ihoo lpng a period for the good, that they 

' ■ • purfue. 
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purfuc. It is remarkable, that they never^e any 
way to their projected good but by the road of 
fome evil. . Their imagination is not fatigued 
with the contemplation of human fuffcringthrough 
the wild wafte of centuries added to centuries of 
xtaifery and defolation. Their humanity is at their 
horizon — and, like the horizon, it always flies be- 
fore them. The geometricians, and the chymifts 
bring, the one from the dry bones of their dia- 
grams, and the other from the foot of their fur- 
naces* difpofitions that make them wo'rfc than in- 
different about thofe feelings and habitudes, which 
are the fupports of the moral world. Ambition is 
come upon them Suddenly; they arc intoxicated 
with it, and it has rendered them fearlefs of the 
danger, which may from thence arife to others pr 
to themfelves. , Thefe philofophers, confider men 
in their experiments, no more than they do* mice 
in 'an air pump, or in a recipient of mephitick gas. 
Whatever his Grace nuy think of himfelf, they 
look upon him, and , every thing that belongs to 
him, with n b more regard than they do Upon the' 
whi&ers of that little long:tailed animal, 1 that has 
been long the game of the grave, demure, infidiou s, 
fpring-nailed, velvet-pawed, green-eyed philofo- 
pher$,whether goinguppntwo legs, or upon foul:. 

His Grace’s landed ppffefEons are irreffftibly in- 
viting to an agwriap experiment. They are-; a 
dpwnright infult upon the rights of man. They 
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are m<ife extenfive than the territory of many of 
the Grecian republicks ; and they are without 
companion more fertile than moil of them. There 
are now republicks in Italy, in Germany, and in 
Swifferland, which do not poffefs anything like fo 
lair and ample a domain. There is fcope for feven 
philofophcrs to proceed in their analytical experi- 
ments, upon Harrington’s feven different forms of 
republicks, in the acre's of this one Duke. Hither- 
to they have been wholly unproductive to l'pecu- 
lation ; fitted for nothing but to fatten bullocks, 
and to produce grain for beer, ftill more to ftupify 
the dull Englifh underftanding. Abbe Sieyes ha3 
whole nefts of pigeon-holes full of conftitutions 
readymade, ticketed, for ted, and numbered; fuit- 
cd to every feafon and every fancy ; fome with the 
fop of the pattern at the bottom, and fome with 
the bottom at the top; fome plain, fome flower^!; 
fome diftinguifhed for their funplicity; others for 
their complexity ; fome of blood colour; fome of 
bone de Paris ; fome with directories, others with- 
out a direction; foine with councils of elders, and 
councils of youugfters; fome without any council 
at all. Some where the electors choofe the repre- 
fentatives; others, where the reprefentatives choofc 
the electors. Some in long coats, and fome in 
fhort'dpaks; fome with pantaloons; fome with- 
out breeches. Some with; five Ihilling qualifica- 
tions j fome totally unqualified. So that no con- 

ftitution- 
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ftitution-fancier may go unfuited from his fliop, 
provided he loves a pattern of pillage, oppreflion, 
arbitrary imprifonmentj confifcation, exile, revo- 
lutionary judgment, and legalized premeditated 
murder, in any lhapes into which they can be put. 
What a pity it is, that the progrefs of experimental 
philofophy Should be checked by his Grace’s mo- 
nopoly l Such are their fentiments, I affurc him; 
filch is their language when they dare to fpeak ; 
and fuch are their proceedings, when they have 
the means to aft. 

Their geographers, and geometricians, have been 
fomc time out of praftice. It is fome time fincc 
they have divided their own country into fquarcs. 
That figure has loft the charms of its novelty. 
They want new lands for new trials. It is not 
only the geometricians of the republick that find 
higfe a good fubjeft, the chymifts have befpoke him 
after the geometricians have done with him. As 
the firft fet have an eye on his Grace’s lands, the 
chymifts are not lefs taken with his buildings. 
They confider mortar as a very anti-revolutionary 
invention in its prefent ftate ; but properly em- 
ployed, an admirable material for overturning all 
cftablilhments. They have found that the gun- 
powder of ruins is far the fitteft .fbr making other 
ruim, and fo ad infinitum. They have calculated 
what quantity of matter convertible into nitre is 
to be found in Bedford houfe, in Wooburn Abbey, 

and 
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srnd in- what bis Grace arid his truflees have Hill 
fullered to' {land of that foqlifh royalift Inigo Jones, t 
in Covent Garden. Churches, play-houfes, coffee- 
Jioufes, ; all alike are deftined to be mingled, and 
eqrialifed, and blended into one common rubbifh j 
*nd WeH fitted, and lixiviated, to cryflallize ‘into 
true dcmocratick explofive infurrectifnary nitre. 
Their academy del Cimento (per antiphrafin) with * 
Morveau and Haffentrats at its head, have cOm- 
|Htted that the brave fans-cnlottes may make war 
On all the ariftocracy of Europe for a twelvemonth, 
out of the rubbifh of the duke of Bedford’s build- 
ings,* 

: • . . . While* 

■* J ' 

* There is nothing, on which the leaders of tbeVepuMick, one 
srnd ifldivHthte, value themfeives, moiethan on the chymical ope- 
rations, by which, through fcience, they convert the pride of ari«- 
fto’ofacy to an instrument of its awn dehruebton*-— on the, opera- 
tions h^ which they reduce the magnificent ancient country feats 
vf thc'ndblUfcy, decorated with the feudal titles of Duke, Mar- 
qifis, dr EaJ'k into magazines of what they call revolutionary gun- 
powder- r They- tell that hithdrto things “ had ndt yet been 
* f -, properly and t uy a ; manner explored * * W* « The 

v ftrong, jchqtwuS) tkpfe fvmtyk fm'trefles, that qfdetyd tu &e 
** dmdfjfwdn atpb&cd beast the utt cmion of you r com m;i tt$e. AV ' 
** regal bed! h*V ?igkh ? andl Jiadl produced 

*'* for , is it fhoyld f^m^ dffacifitatiiig thi 

pr^rnmg From 
fivm 'obithedibemes '©flthe ^epttblick* 

‘ V^i ' >;pf: producing $$p& ^ Jind i tjhafif, 
,4 t',S?8pi which 6avi hitherto gjutted’ the pndt: ^y^i^arid co- 
*{ yier^dfhe jdfts.of'La Vendee, will fobn furbifli WheWWthaf to 

• • " tame 
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, While the Morveaux and Prieftleys are proceed- 
ing with thefe experiments upon the duke of Bed- 
ford’s houfes, the Sieyes, and the reft of the ana- 
lytical legillators, and conftitution-venders, are 
quite as bufy in their trade of deeompofing orga- 
nization, in forming his Grace’s vaffals into pri- 
mary, aflemblies, national guards, firft, feoond and 
third- requifitioners, committees of refearch, con- 
ductors of the travelling guillotine, judges of revo- 
lutionary tribunals, legiflatlve hangmen, fupervi- 
fors of domiciliary vifitation, exactors of forded 
loans, and-affeffors of the maximum. 

The din of all this fmithery may fome time or 
other poflibly wafce this noble Duke, and puili him 
to an endeavour to lave fome little matter from 
their experimental philofophy. If he pleads his 
grants from the crown, he is ruined at theoutfet. 
If he pleads he has received them from the pillage 
of fuperftitious corporations, this indeed will ftag- 
ger them a little, beeaufe they are enemies to $11 
corporations, and to all religion. However, they 
will foon recover themfelves, and will 4 tell his 
Grace, or his learned council, that all fuch pro- 

€ tame th« traitors, and to overwhelm the*difaffe$ed- , ’^~"« 
ft The rebellious cities alto, have afforded a large quantity of fait* 
u pet re* ^ Commune Aff ranch h , ( t hat is, the noble city of Lyons 
u reduced iti, many parts to ah heap „of ruins) and Toulon will 
** pay ij'ecvf&i tribute t#pur artillery.” Report Vit February 
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perty belongs to the nation ; and that it would be 
more wife for him, if he wifhes to live the natural 
term of a citizen , (that is, according to Condorcet’s 
calculation, fix months on an average,) not to pafs 
for an ufurper upon the national property. This 
is what the ferjeants at laW of tile rights of man, 
will lay to the puny apprentices of the common law 
of England. 

Is the genius of philbfophy not yet known? You 
may as well think the garden of the Thuilleries was 
well protected with the cords of ribbon infultingly 
ftretched by the national aflembly to keep the fo/ 
vereign canaille from intruding on the retirement 
of the poor king of the French, ais that fuchflimfy 
cobwebs will ftand between the lavages of the re- 
volution and their natural prey. Deep philofo- 
phers are no triflers ; brave fans-culottes are no 
formalifts. They will no more regard a Marquis 
of Taviftock than an Abbot of Taviftock $ the Lord 
o^ Wooburn will not be more refpeftable in their 
eyes than the Prior of Wooburn : they will make 
no difference between the fuperiour of a Covent 
Garden of nuns and of a Covent Garden of an- 
other deferiplion. They will not care a rulh whe- 
ther his coat is long or fhort; whether the colour 
be purple or blue and buff. They will not trouble 
their heads, with what part of bis head, his hair is 
cut from ; and they will look with equal refpedt 
on a tonfurc and a crop. Their only quellion will 

be 
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be that of their Legendre , or fome other of their 
legiflative butchers, how he cuts up? how lie tal- 
lows in the cawl or on the kidneys ? 

Is it not a lingular phenomenon, that whilft the 
lans-culotte carcafe butchers, and the philofophers 
of the fhambles, are pricking their dotted lines up- 
on his hide, and like the print of the poor ox that 
we fee in the Ihop-windows at Charing-crofs, alive 
as he is, and thinking no harm in the world, hq 
is divided into rumps, and firloins, and brifkets, 
and into all forts of pieces for roafting, boiling, 
and ftewing, that all the while they are meafuring 
him, his Grace is meafuring me-, is invidioufly com- 
paring the bounty of the crown with the deferts 
of the defender of his order, and in the fame mo- 
ment fawning on thofe who have the knife half 
out of the fheath — poor innocent ! 

Pleas’d to the la/}, he crops the flow’ry food. 

And licks the hand juft rais’d to Jhed his blood. 

No man lives too long, who lives to do with 
lpirit, and fuffer with relignation, what Providence 
pleafes to command or inflict: but indeed they 
are fharp incommodities which befefold age. It 
was but the other day, that on putting in order 
fome things which had been brought here on my 
taking leave of London for ever, I looked over a 
number of fine portraits, moil of them of perfons 

now 
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now dead, but whofe fociety, in my better days, 
made this a proud and happy place. Amongft 
thefe was the picture of Lord Keppel. It was 
painted by an artift worthy of the fubjefr, the ex- 
cellent friend of that excellent man from their ear- 
lieft youth, and a common friend of us both, with 
whom we lived for many years without a moment 
of coldnefs, of peevifhnefs, of jealoufy, or of jar, 
to the day of our finaf reparation. 

I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the 
greateft and beft men of his age; and I loved, and 
cultivated him accordingly. He was much in my 
heart, and I believe I was in his to the very laft 
beat. It was after his trial at Portfmouth that he 
gave trie this picture. With what zeal and anxious 
affe&ionT attended him through that his agony of 
glory, what part my Ton in the early flufh and en- 
thufiafm of his virtue, and the pious paffion with 
which he, attached himfeif to all my connections, 
with What' prodigality we both fquandered our- 
felves in courting almoft every fort of enmity for 
his fake, I believe he felt, juft as I fhould have fejt, 
fuch friendfhip on fuch ap occafion. I partOok in- 
deed of this honour, with frveral of the firft, and 
beft, and ableft In the kingdom, but I was behind 
hand with none of. them ; and I am fure, that if 
to the eternal difgrace of this nation, and to the 
total annihilation of every trace of ' honour and 
vlftueinit, things had taken a different turn from 

. what 
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what th$y did* I fliouid have attended him to the 
quarter-deck with no lefs good will and more 
pride, though with far ‘other feelings, than I par- 
took of the general flow of national joy that at- 
tended the juftice that was done to his virtue. 

Pardon* my Lord, the feeble garrulity of age, 
which loves to dijfufe itfelf in difeourfe of the de- 
parted great. At my years we live in retrofpeft 
alone ; and, wholly unfitted for the fociety of vi- 
gorous life, we enjoy, the beft balm to all wounds, 
the confolation of friendftxip, in thofe 'only whom 
we have loft for ever. Feeling the lofs of Lord . 
Keppel at all times, at no time did I feel it fo much 
as on the firft day when I was attacked in the houfe 
of lords. 

Had he lived, that reverend form would have 
rifen in its place, and with a mild, parental repre- 
henfion to his nephew the duke of Bedford, he 
would have told him that the favour of that gra- 
cious prince, who had honoured his virtues with 
the government of the navy of Great Britain, and 
with a feat in the hereditary great council of his 
kingdom, was not unclefervedly fliewn to the 
friend of the beft portion of his life, and his faiji- 
ful companion , and counfellpr under his rufdl 
trials. He would have told him, that to whom- 
ever elfe thefe reproachesmight bebwoming,they 
were not, decorous in his near kindre^* Lt c would 

Yot. vui. . t •' -'.have 
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have told him that when men 1 in' that rank lofe 
decorum, they lofe every thing. 

On that day I had a lofe in Lord Keppcl ; but 
the publick lofe of him in this awful crifis — ! 1 
fpeak from much knowledge of the perfon, lie 
never would have liftened to any compromise with 
the rabble rout of this fans culotlcrie of France. 
His goodnefe of heart, his rcafon, his taflc, his 
publick duty, his principles, his prejudices, would 
have repelled him for ever from all connection 
with' that horrid medley of madnefs, vice, impiety, 
and crime. 

Lord Keppel had two countries; one of defeent, 
* and one of birth. Their. intereft and their glory 
are the feme ; and his mind was capacious of both. 
His family was noble, and it was Dutch : that is, 
he was of the olddl and pureft nobility that Eu- 
rope can boaft, among a people renowned abpvc 
aU others for love of their native land. Though 
it was never fhewn in infult to any human being, 
Lord Keppcl was fomething high. It was a wild 
ftock of pride, on which the tendereft of all hearts 
had grafted the milder virtues. He valued ancient 
nobility; and he was not drfinclined to augment 
it with new honours. He valued the okl nobility 
and the new, not as an excufc for inglorious floth, 
but as an incitement to virtuous aflivity. lie con- 
1 fidcrcd it as a fort of cure for fclfilhnefe and a nar- 


row 
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row mind; conceiving that a man born in an ele- 
vated place, in himfelf was. nothing, but every 
thing in what went before, and what was to conic 
after him. Without much fpecnlation, but by 
the fure inftfn& of ingenuous feelings, and by the 
dictates of plain unfophiflicated natural under- 
ftaiiding, he felt, that no great commonwealth 
could by any poflibility long fubfift, without a 
body of fomc kind or other of nobility, decorated 
with honour, and fortified by privilege. This no- 
bility forms the chain that connects the ages of a 
nation; which otherwife (with Mr. Paine) would 
foon be taught that no one generation can bind 
another. He felt that no political fabrick could 
be well made without fome fuch order of things 
as might, through a feries of time, afford a ra- 
tional hope of fecuring unity, coherence, confift- 
ency, and liability to the Hate. He felt that no- 
thing elfe can protect it againft the levity of courts, 
and the greater levity of the multitude. That to 
talk of hereditary monarchy without any thing 
elfe of hereditary reverence in the commonwealth, 
was a low-minded abfurdity; fit only for thofe 
detcftable “ fools afpiring to be knaves,” who be- 
gan to forge in 1 789, the falfe money of the French 
conftitutioh-— That it is one fatal objection to all 
new fancied and new fabricated fepublieks, (among 
a people, who, once po {felling fuch an advantage, 
have wickedly and infolently rejected it,) that the 

F 3 prejudice 
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prejudice Of ail old nobility is a thing that cannot 
be made. It may be improved, it may be cor- 
fe&ed, it may be repknifhed: men may be taken 
from it, or aggregated to it, but the thing it/c/fh 
matter of inveterate opinion, and therefore cannot 
be matter of mere positive inftitutiori. . lde felt, 
that this nobility, in fact does not exift in wrong 
of other orders of the hate, but by them, and for 
them. 

I knew tile man I fpeak of; and, if we can di- 
vine the future, out of what we collect from the 
paft, no perfon living would look with more fcom 
and horrour on the impious parricide committed 
on all their anceftry, and on the defperate attain- 
der paflfed on all their pofterity, by the Orleans, 
and the Rochefoucauks, and the Fayettes, and the 
Vifcomtes de Noaillcs, and the falfe Perigords, and 
thp long et ceetera of the perfidious fans culottes of 
the court,' who like demoniacks, poflefled with a 
Ipirit of fallen pride* and inverted, ambition* abdi- 
cated their dignities; difowned their families, be- 
trayed the moft facred of all.trufts, and by break- 
ing to pieces a great link of fociety, and; all the 
cram pa and headings of dip Rate, brought eternal 
confufion and ; ddblation on , their country. For 
. the fete of the mifereant parricides themfelves he 
' pity. CodipalBon for the my- 
' ! 'riails, : .-i(rf.'ihen, w whom ;the :i wbrl4,tiv^;npt;; wor- 
by their ai^»ihav^-,perilhpd; in ptifons, 

or 
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or on fcaffolds, or are pining in beggary and exile, 
would leave no room in his, or in any well- 
formed mind, for any fuch fenfation. We are 
not made at once to pity the opprdTqr and the 
oppreffcd. 

Looking to his Batavian dcfcent, how could he 
bear to behold his'kindred, the defcendants of the 
brave nobility of Holland, whole blood prodigally 
poured out,' hat), more than all the canals, meers, 
and inundations of their country, prote&ed their 
independence, to behold them bowed in the bafeft 
fervitude, to the bafeft and vileft of the human 
racej in fervitude to thofe who in no refpeft were 
fuperiour in dignity, or could afpire to a better place 
than that of hangmen to the tyrants, to whofe 
feeptered pride they had oppofed an elevation of 
foul, that furmounted, and Overpowered the lofti- 
nefs of Caftile, the haughtinefs of Auftria, and 
the overbearing arrogance of France ? 

Could he with patience bear, that the children 
of that nobility , who would ' have deluged their 
country and given it to the fca, rather than Sub- 
mit to Louis XtV, whq was then in 1% meridian 
glory, when his - ar mswere cpndu&edby tbe Tu- 
rennes, by the Luxembourgs, by the Boufflers.; 
when his-councils Were directed by the Colberts, 
and the Louvois} when his tribunals wene: filled 


fltouM fc>e given up to the cruel fport of the Pkhe- 

F 3 gru’s. 
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gru’s, the Jourdaris, the Santerres, under the 
Rolands, and BrifTors, and Gorlas, and Robef- 
pierres, the Reubels, the Carnots, and Tallicns, 
and Dantons, and tlie whole tribe of regicides, 
robbers, and revolutionary judges, that, from the 
rotten carcafe of their own ihurdercd country, 
have poured out innumerable fwarms of the low- 
eft, and at once the inoft deftrufrive of the dalles 
of animated nature, winch, like columns of locufts, 
have laid wafte the faireft part of the world? 

Would Keppel have borne to fee the ruin of the 
virtuous patricians, that happy union of the noble 
and the burgher, who with lignal prudence and 
integrity, had long governed the cities of the con- 
federate republiek, the cherifhing father? of their 
country’, who, denying commerce to themfelves, 
made it flourifh in a manner unexampled under 
their protection r Could Keppel have borne that a 
vile fa&ion fliould totally deftroy this harmonious 
eonftrudion, in favour of a robbing democracy, 
founded on the fpurious rights of man?. 

He was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well 
' verfed in the inlcrcfts of Europe, and he could not 
have heard with patience, that the country of 
Grotius, the cradle of the law of nations, and one 
of the riclieft repolitories of all law,' fhould be 
taught a new code by the ignorant flippancy of 
Thomas Paine, the prefumptuous foppery of La 
Fayette, with his ftolen rights of man in his hand, 

-the 
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the wild profligate intrigue and turbulcncy of 
Marat, and the impious fophiftry of Condorcet, 
in his infolent addrcffes to the Batavian repub- 
iick? 

Could Kcppel, who idolized the houfc of Naflau, 
who was him t'elf given to England, along with the 
bicflings of the Britilh and Dutch revolutions ; 
with revolutions of liability; with revolutions 
which confolidated and married the liberties and 
the interejfts of the two nations for evef, could he 
fee the fountain of Britilh liberty itfelf in lervi- 
tude to France ? Could he fee with patience a prince 
of Orange expelled as a fort of diminutive delpot, 
with every kind of contumely, from the country, 
which that family of deliverers had fo often rei- 
cued from flavery, and obliged to live in exile in 
another country, which owe} its liberty to his 
houfe? * 

Would Keppel have heard with patience, that 
the conduct to be held on fuch occafions was to 
become Ihort by the knees to the faction of the 
homicides, to intreat them quietly to retire ? or if 
the fortune of war fhould drive them from their 
iirlt wicked and unprovoked invafion, that no fc- 
curity Ihould be taken, no arrangement made, no 
barrier fovmed, no alliance entered into for the 
fccurity of that, which under a foreign name is 
the moll precious part of England? What would 
he have laid, if it was even propofed that the 
F 4 ' Auftrian 
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Auftrlan Netherlands (which ought to be a bar- 
rier to Holland, and the tie of an alliance, to pro- 
teft her againft any .fpecies of rule that might be 
erected, or even be reftored in France) fliould be 
formed into a republick under her influence, and 
dependent upon her power ? 

But above ail, what would he have faid, if he 
had heard it made a matter of accufation againft 
me, by his nephew the duke of Bedford, that I 
was the author of the war? Had I a mind to keep 
that high diftinction to myfelf, as from pride I 
might, but from juftice I dare not, he would have 
{hatched his {hare of it from my hand, and held 
it with the grafp of a dying convulfion to his 
end. ' 

It would be a moft arrogant prefumption in me 
to affume to myfelf the glory of what belongs to 
his majefty, and to his fninifters, and to his par- 
liament, and to the far greater majority Of his 
faithful people : But had 1 ftood alone to counfel, 
and that all wefe deter mined, to be guided by my 
advice, and to follow it implicitly— rthen 1 fhould 
have been the foie author of a War, But it fliould 
have been a \yar on my ideas and my. principles. 
However, let Iris. Grace think as he may of my 
demerits with regard to the war with regicide, 

: jpje wjh find thy guilt confined to that alone. He 
with the fnialleft colour of reafon, 
ie<ip3fe( me of being the author of a peace with’. 
« regicide. 
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regicide. Rut that is high matter; and ought uot 
to be mixed with any thing of fo little moment^ 
ns what may belong to me, or even to the duke 
of Bedford. 

I Jiave the honour to be, &c. 

EDMUND BURKE. 
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OVERTURES OF PEACE. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

O UR laft converfation, though not in the tone 
of abfolute defporidency, was fa* from chear- 
fuL We could not eafily account for fome uni 
pieafant .appearances. They were reprefented to 
us as indicating the Rate of the popular mind ; and 
they were not at all what we fhould have expected 
from our old ideas even of the faults and vices of 
the EngUfh chara&er. The difaftrous events, 
which haVe followed one Upon another in a long 
unbroken funereal train, moving in a proceffion, 
tliat feemed to have lao end^ thefe were not the 
principal caufes ofour deje&ion. feared more 
from what threatened to fail within, than what 
menaced toopprefsira from abroad. To a people . 
who have once been proud and great, and greet 
becaufe they were proudl a change in the national 
fpirit is the moftterrible of all r^dutions, 
i 1 fhall not live to Wtdld the unravelEug c^ t|xe 
intricate plot, which faddens an^ jper jiexes the 
•* ' - awful 
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awful drama of Providence, now acting ori the 
moral theatre of the world. Whether for thought 
or for aft ion, I am at the end of iny career. You 
are in the middle of yours. In what part of its 
orbit the nation, with which we are carried along, 
moves at this inflan t, it is not eafy to* conjecture. 
It may, perhaps, be fat advanced in its aphelion. — 
But when to return ? 

s Not to lofe ourfelves in the infinite void pf the 
conjectural world, our bufinefs is with what is likely 
to be affefted for the better or the worfe, by the 
vrifdom or weaknefs of our plans. In all fpecula- 
tions upon men and human affairs, it is of nofmall 
moment to diftinguifh things of accident from per- 
manent caufes, and from effefts that cannot be 
altered. It is not every irregularity in our move- 
ment that is a total deviation from our courfe. 1 
am riot quite of the mind of thofc fpeculators, who 
feem afftrred, that liecelfarily, and by the con* 
ftihriion of things, all ftates have the lame periods 
of infancy, trianhOod, and decrqritude, that are 
found in the 1 individuals who cdmpofe them. Pa- 
rallels of this fort rather furnifti funilitudes to ih 
luftirate or to adorn, thaft fripply analogs froril 
whence to rcafbn* The objefts Which are attempted 
to be forced feta att analogy are not found in the 
fatty? daffes Of exifirence= Individuals are physical 
belt^jfubjeft to laws univerfal and invariable. The 
ittoedRBite ? ' caufe •afting in thefe laws may be ob* 

Tcure : 
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fcttrc : the general refults arc. fubjects of certain 
calculation. But commonwealths are not physical 
but moral offences. They are artificial combina- 
tions j and in their proximate efficient caufe, the 
arbitrary productions of the human mind. We 
are not yet acquainted with the laws which nccef- 
farily influence the liability of that kind of work 
made by that kind of agent. There is not in the 
phyfical order (with which they do not appear to 
hold any affignable connexion) a diftinct caufe by 
which any of thole fabricks mull neceffarily grow, 
flourilh, or decay ; nor, in my opinion, does the 
moral world produce any thing more determinate 
on that fubject, than what may ferve as an amufe- 
ment, (liberal indeed, and ingenious, but Hill only 
an amufement) for fpeculative men. I doubt whe- 
ther thehiftory of mankind is yet complete enough, 
if ever it can be fo, to furnilh grounds for a Cure 
theory on the internal caufes which neceflarily af- 
fect the fortune of a State. I am far from denying 
the operation of fuch caufes: but they are infinitely 
uncertain, and much more obfeure, and 6 much 
more difficult to trace, than the foreign caufes 
that tend to raife, to deprdfs, and fometimes to 
overwhelm a community. 

{/ It is often impolfible, in thefe political inquiries, 
to find any proportion between the apparent force 
of any moral caufes we may affign and their known 
operation. We are therefore obliged tod^wer, tip 

that 
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that operation to mere chance, or more pioully 
(perhaps more rationally) to the occafional inter* 
portion and irrefiftiblc hand of the Great Difpofer. 
Wo have feen ftates of confiderable duration, 
which for ages have remained nearly as they have 
begun, and could hardly be laid to ebb or flow. 
Some appear to have fpent their vigour at their 
commencement. Some have blazed out in their 
glory a little before their extinction.* The meri- 
dian of fome has been the moft fplendld. Others, 
and they the greateft nUmbcr, have fluctuated, and 
experienced at different periods of their cxiftcncc 
a great variety of fortune. At the very moment 
when ibme of them feemed plunged in unfathom- 
able abyffes of difgrace and c&fafter, they have 
fuddenly emerged. They have begun a new courl'e 
and opened a new reckoning ; and even in the- 
depths of their calamity, and on the very ruins of 
their country, have laid the foundations of a tow- 
ering and durable greatnefs. All tins has happened 
without any apparent previous change in the ge- 
neral circumftances which had brought on thtir 
diftrefs. The death of a man at a critical junc- 
ture* his difguft, his retreat, his difgrace, have 
brought innumerable calamities on a whole nation. 
A common foldier, a child, a girl at the door of an 
Inn, have changed the face of fortune, and almolt 
of nature. *<*> / 

" Shell, and often influenced by fuch caufes, has 

commonly 
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Commonly teen the fate of monarchies of long 
duration. They have their ebbs and their flows. 
This has been eminently the fate of the monarchy 
of France. There have been times in which no 
power has ever been brought fo low. Few have 
ever flourilhed in greater glory. By turns elevated 
and depreffed, that power had been, on the whole, 
rather on the increafe; and it continued not only 
powerful but formidable tothe hour of the total ruin 
of the monarchy. This fall of the monarchy was 
far from being preceded by any exterior fymptoms 
of decline. The interiour were not vifible to every 
eye ; and a thoufand accidents might have pre- 
vented the operation of what the raoft clear-lighted 
were not able to difeern, nor the moll provident to 
divine. A very little time before its dreadful cata- 
ftrophe, there Was a kind of exterior fplendour in 
the lituation of the crown, which ufually adds to 
government ftrength and authority at home. The 
crown feemed then to have obtained fome of the 
moil Iplendid obje&s of ftate ambition. None of 
the continental powers, of Europe were the ene- 
mies of France. They were all, either tacitly dif- 
pofed to her, or publickly connected with her ; 
and in thole who kept the raoft aloof, there was 
little -appearance of jealoufy ; of animality there 
was no appearance at alL The Britiflr nation, her 
great preponderating rival, Ihe had humbled; to all 
appearance Ihe had weakened ; certainly had en- 
Vor.. VIH, G ■ dangered. 
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dangercd, by cutting off a very large, and by far 
the mod; growing part of her empire. In that its 
acme of human profperity and greatnefs, in the 
high and palmy ftate of the monarchy of Frlnce, 
it fell to the ground without a ftruggle. It fell 
without any of thofe vices in the monarch, which 
have fometimes been the caufes of the fall of king- 
doms, but which exifted, without any vifible effect 
on theftate, in the higheft degree in many other 
princes j and, far from deftroying their power, had 
only left fptne flight ftaina on their character. The 
financial difficulties were only pretexts and inftru* 
ments of thofe who. accomplifh the ruin of that 
monarchy. They were not the; caufes of it. • 

, Deprived of the old government, deprived in a 
mannerofafl government,, France fallen as. a mo- 
narchy, to common fpeculators might have ap- 
peared, more likely tube an objeft of pity or in- 
fult, according to the difpofition of the drcumja* 
cent powers, than, to be the fcourge and terrour 
of then^^fi t but out of the tomb ofithe murdered 
monarchy^ France, has$rifen avail, tremendous^ 
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fhe could at all ekift, except oh the principles, 
which habit rather thsfO hattitehad perfuaded them - 
were neceffary to their own particular welfare ahd 
to their, own ordinary modes Of action. But the 
confutation of any political being, as Well as that 
of any physical being, ought to be known, before 
one can venture to fay what is fit for ks confer** 
vation, or what is the proper means of its power. 
The poifon Of other ftates is the food of the hew 
rtpublick. That bankruptcy, the very appre- 
henfion of which is One of the caufes affigned for 
the fall of the monarchy, was the Capital oh which 
fhe opened her traffick with the Wdrid. 

7; The republick of regicide with an annihilated 
revenue, with defaced manufactures, With a ruined 
commerce, With an uncultivated ahd half-dep 6 pu- 
lated country, with a difeontented, diftreffed, en- 
llaved, and famiihed people, paffing with a rapid, 
eccentfick, incalculable Courfe, from" the whlfeft 
anarchy to the ftcrnefl: ddpotifm, has actually cbn- * 
quered the fineft parts of Europe hasdiftf effed, diC 
uttited, deranged, and broke to pikes aif the' ri e% 
and fa ffcbdtfed the 1 minds 1 of the* rhlefs In every 
ns tdbrt; $wtt tally any r^htce ^^fr itfel^ to 
them, mtcsjpt that of entiling themfelves tdaf con- 
temptuous tkerOy by a difplay of. their' dtnbbc#ty 

forts ■ -and ’ the * gM 

tbeyfhem not fo fcfap$' t&^dnbf even bar 
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with, the extinction of what fubfifts to their certain 
rain. Their ambition is only to be admitted to a 
more favoured clafs in the order of fervitude under 
that domineering power. 

This feems the temper of the day. At firft the 
French force was too much defpifed. Now it is 
too much dreaded. As inconfiderate courage has 
given way to irrational fear, fo it may be hoped, 
that through the medium of deliberate fober appre- 
hension, we may arrive at fteady fortitude. Who 
knows whether indignation may not fuccced to 
terrour, and the revival of high fcntimcnt,fpurning 
away the delufion of a fafety purchafed at the ex- 
pence of glory, may not yet drive us to that gene- 
rous defpair, which has often fubdued diftempers 
in jthe ftate for which no remedy could be found 
in the wifeft councils. 

Other great ftates, having been without any re- 
gular certain courfe of elevation, or decline, we 
may hope that the Britifh fortune may fluctuate 
alfo; becaufe the publick mind, which greatly in- 
fluence that fortune, may have its changes. Wc 
are therefore never authorized to Abandon our 
country to its fate, or fo aft or advife as if it had 
no^efource. Thqre is no reafon to apprehend, 
became ordinary means threaten to fail, that no 
othejB^can fj>rmg |ip. Whilft oui: heart is whole, 
it find means^ or make them. The heart of 
t^e citiama is a perennial Ipring of energy to the 

flate. 
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Hate. Becaufe the pulfc feems to intermit, we 
muft not prefume that it will ceafeinftantly to beat. 
The publick muft never be regarded as incurable. 
I remember in the beginning of what has lately 
been called the feven years war, that an eloquent 
writer and ingenious fpeculator. Dr. Browne, upon 
fome reverfes which happened in the beginning of 
that war, publifhed an elaborate philofophical dif* 
courfe to prvoe that the diftinguifliing features of 
the people of England had been totally changed, 
and that a frivolous effeminacy was become the 
national character. Nothing could be more po- 
pular than that work. It was thought a great 
confolation to us the light people of this country 
(who were and are light, but who were not and 
are not effeminate) that we had found the caufcs 
of our misfortunes in our vices. Pythagoras could 
not be more pleafed with his leading difeovery. 
But whilft in that fplenetick mood we amufed 
ourfelves in a four critical fpeculation, of which we 
were ourfelves the objefts, and in which every 
man loft his particular fenfe of the publick” difgrace 
in the epidemiek nature of the diftemper j whilft, as 
in the Alps Goitre kept Goitre in countenance j 
whilft we were thus abandoning ourfelves to a 
direft confeffion of 0Ur inferiority to France, and 
whilft many, very many, were ready to aft upon a 
fenfe of that inferiority, a few months effefted a 
total change in our variable minds. We emerged 

G 3 * from 
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from the gulph of that fpeculative defpondencyj 
andwere buoyed up to the higheft point of prac- 
tical vigour. Never did the mafculine fpirit of 
England difplay itfelf with more energy, nor ever 
did 5 its genius foar with a prouder pre-eminence 
oyer France, than at the time when frivolity and 
effeminacy had been at leaft tacitly acknowledged 
as. their national charader, by the good people of 
. this: kingdom* *" 

/$» For ope (if they be properly treated) I defpair 
neither of the publick fortune nor of the publick 
mind. There is much to be done undoubtedly, 
and much to he retrieved. We muft walk in new 
ways, or we can tteyer encounter our enemy in his 
devious march. We are not at an end of our ftrug- 
gle, nornearit, Let us no| deceiv^ourfelves : we 
are at the beginning of great troubles. I readily 
acknowledge that the date of publick affairs is in- 
finitely more unpromifing than at the period! have 
Juft noWalladed to, and the pofition of all the 
powers of Europe, in relation to us* and in relation 
toeach other, is more intricate ami critical beyond 
a& comparifon. Difficult indeed is^pur fituation. 
Jn afl fituarions of difficulty mat Wiff be influ- 


enced in the paittheytake* notonlyby the reafon 

them&^ thefame men in dif- 

ferent tempers. There is a courageous wifdom : 

there 
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there is alfo a falfe reptile prudence, the refult not 
of caution but of fear. Under misfortunes it often 
happens that the nerves of the underffonding arc fo 
relaxed, the preffing peril of the hour fo completely 
confounds all the faculties, that no future danger 
can beproperlyprovided for, canbe jufily eftimated, 
can be fo much as fully feen. The eye of the mind 
is dazzled and vanquished. An abjed diftruft of 
ourfelves, an extravagant admiration of the CHemy, 
prefent us with no hope but in a compromife with 
his pride, by a fubmiffion to his will. This fliort 
plan of policy is the only counfel which will obtain 
a hearing. We plunge into a dark gulph with all 
the rafh precipitation of fear. The nature of cou- 
rage is, without a queftion, to be converfant with 
danger; but in the palpable night of their ter rours, 
men under confternation fuppote, not that it is 
the danger, which, by a fure inftind, calls out the 
courage to refill it, but that it is the courage 
which produces the danger. They therefore feek 
for a refuge from their fears in the fearethemfelve?, 
and confider a temporizing pieanneft as ‘the only 
fource of faf<j{;y. 

The rules and definitions of prudence can rarely 
be exadt ; never univerfaL I do not deny that in 
fmall trudtliagflates a timely compromife with 
power has often been the means, and the only 
means, of drawling out (heir puny exigence; but 
a great Hate is too much envied, too muchdreaded, 

O 4 to 
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to find fafety in humiliation. To be fecure, it 
muft be refpefted. Power, and eminence, and 
confideration, are things not to be begged. They 
muft. be commanded: and they who fupplicate for 
mercy from others, can never hope for juftice 
through themfelves. What juftice they are to ob- 
tain, as the alms of an enemy, depends upon his 
character j and that they ought well to know be* 
fore they implicitly confide. * 

Much cqntroverfy there has been in Parliament, 
and not a little amongft us out of doors, about the 
inftrumental means of this nation towards the 
maintenance of, her dignity, and the aflertion of 
her rights. On the moft elaborate and correct de- 
tail of facts, the.refult feems to be, that at no time 
has the wealth and power of Great Britain been fo 
confidcrable as it is at this very perilous moment, 
We have a vaft intereft to preferve, and we poffefs 
great means of preferving it ; but it is to be re, 
membered that the artificer may be incumbered by 
his tools, and that refources may be among Lmpe- 
diments, .Jf wealth is the obedient and laborious 
flave of virtue and of publick honour, then wealth 
is in its place, and has its ufe: but if this order is 
changed, and honour is to be facrificed to the com 
fervation of riches, riches which have neither eyes 
nor hands, nor any thing truly vital in them, can- 
not long fiurviye the being of their vivifyingpowers, 
their Intimate mafters,„and their potent protec. 
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tors. If we command our wealth, we £hall be rich 
and free: if our wealth commands us, we are poor 
indeed. We are bought by the enemy with the 
treafure from our own coffers. Too great a fenfe 
of the value of a fubordinatc intereft may be the 
very fource of its danger, as well as the certain 
ruin of interefts of a fuperiour order. Often has a 
man loft his all becaufe he w ould not fubmit to ha- 
zard all in defending it. A diiplay of our wealth 
before robbers is not the way toxeltrain their bold- 
nefs, or to Men their rapacity. This diiplay is 
made, I know, to perfuade the people of England 
that thereby we lhall awe the enemy, and improve 
the terms of our capitulation: it is made, not that 
we fhould fight with more animation, but that we 
fhould fupplicate with better hopes. We are mis- 
taken. We have an enemy to deal with vrho ne- 
ver regarded our conteft as a meafuring and weigh- 
ing of purfes. He is the Gaul that putsdiis /word 
into the fcalc. He is more tempted with our 
wealth as booty, than terrified with it as power. 
But let us be rich or poor, let us be either in what 
proportion we may, nature is falfe or this is true, 
that where the effential publick force (of which 
money is but a part) is in any degree upon a par in 
a conflict between nations, that ftate Which is re- 
folved to hazard its exigence rather than to aban- 
don its objects, mult have an infinite advantage 
over that which U yefolved to yield rather than to 

carry 
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carry its refiftance beyond a certain point. Hu- 
manly fpcaking, that people which bounds its ef- 
forts only with its being, inuft give the law to that 
nation which will not pufli its oppolition beyond 
its convenience. 

If we look to nothing but out domeftkk condi- 
tion, theftatcof the nation is full even to plethory; 
but if we imagine that this country can long main- 
tain its blood and Its food * as disjoined from the 
community Of mankind, fuch an opinion docs not 
deferve refutation as abfurd, but pity as infane. 
k I do not know that fuch an improvident and 
ftupid fcifilhnefs deferves the difcuffion, which, 
perhaps, I may beftow upon it hereafter. We can- 
not arrange with our enemy in the prefent conjunc- 
ture, without abandoning the intereft of mankind. 
If we look only to our own petty peculium in the 
war, we have had fomc advantages ; advantages am- 
biguous m their nature, and dearly bought. We 
have not in the flighteft degree impaired the 
flrength of the common enemy in any one of 
thofe points In which his particular force eonlifts ; 
at the fame time that new enemies toourfelves, 
new allies to the regicide republic^ have been 
made Out of the Wrecks and fragments, of the ge- 
neral confederacy. So far as tothefelfifli part. As 
compbflng a paftof the community of Europe, and 
intereft ed in its fate, it is not eafy to conceive a 
Ibite of things' more tkrobtful and petplexing. 

When 
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When Louis the XIVth had made himfdf tn?ftejr 
of one of the largeft and moft important provinces 
of Spain ; when he had in amanner overrun Lom T 
hardy* and was thundering at the gates of Turin* 
when he had mattered almoft all Germany on this 
fide the Rhine ; when jhe was on the point of 
ruining the auguft fabrick pf the empire; when 
with the eledor of Bavaria in his alliance* hardly 
any thing interpofed between .him and. Vienna., 
when the Turk hung with a mighty force over the 
empire on the other fide; 1 do pot know, that ip 
the beginning of 1 704 (thati^ip the third year of 
the renovated war with Louis the XIVth) the ftate 
of Europe was fo truly, alarming. To England it 
certainly was not. Holland (and Holland is a mat- 
ter to Englandof value ineftimable) was then power-* 
ful, was then independent, and though greatly en- 
dangered, was then full of energy and fpirit. But 
the great resource of Europe was in ISftgland: not 
in a fort of England detached from the rett of the 
world, and amufing herfelf with the ppppet-fhew 
of a naval power, (it can be no better, whiltt all 
the fourcesof that power, andof everyfortof power, 
are precarious) but in that fort of England, who 
confidered herfelf as embodied with Europe; but 
in that fort of England, who, fympathetickwith the 
adverfity or the happinefc of mankind, fcltthaV 
nothing in human affairs was foreign to her. Vf.e, 
may copfider it as a Aire axiomthat, as on the one 

hand 
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hand no confederacy of the Icaft effeft or duration 
can exift againft France, of which England is not 
only a part, but the head, fo neither can England 
pretend to cope with France but as connected 
with the body of Chriftendom. 

Our account of the w T ar, as a war of communion , 
to the very point in which we began tO' throw out 
lures, oglings, and glances for peace, was a war 
of difafter and of little elfe.* The independent ad- 
vantages obtained by us at the beginning of the 
war, and which were made at the expence of that 
Common caufe, if*they deceive us about our 
largeft and our foreft intereft, are to be reckoned 
amongft our heavieft Ioffes. 

The allies, and Great Britain amongft the reft, 
(and perhaps among the foremoft) have been mi- 
ferably deluded by this great fundamental errour; 
that it was in our power to make peace with this 
monfter of a ftate, whenever tve chofe to forget 
the crimes that made it great, and the defigns that 
made it formidable. People imagined that their 
eeafing to refill was the fore way to be fecure. 
This w pale call of thought” ficklied over all their 
enterprifes and turned all their politicks awry. 
They could not, or rather they would not read, 
in the moft unequivocal declarations of the enemy, 
and in his uniform conduft, that more fefety was 
to be found in the moft arduous war, than in the 
fricndlhip of that kind of being. Its hoftile amity 

can 
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can be obtained on no terms that do not imply an 
inability hereafter to refift its defigns. This great 
prolifick errour(l mean that peace was always in our 
power) has been the caufe that rendered the allies 
indifferent about the dire£li»n of the war; and per- 
fuaded them that they might always riik a choice, 
and even a change in its objects. They feldom 
improved any advantage; hoping that the enemy, 
affected by it, would make a proffer of peace. 
Hence it was, that all their early viftories have 
been followed aim oft immediately with the ufual 
effects of a defeat; whilft all the advantages ob- 
tained by the regicides, have been followed by 
the confequences that were natural. The difeora- 
fitures, which the republick of affafUns has fuf- 
fcred, have uniformly called forth new exertions, 
which not only repaired old Ioffes, but prepared 
new conquefts. The Ioffes of the allies, on the 
contrary, (no provifion having been made on the 
fpcculation of fuch an event) have been followed 
by defertion, by difmay, by difunion, by a derelic- 
tion of their policy, by a flight from their prin- 
ciples, by an admiration of the enemy, by mutual 
accufations, by a diftruft in every member of the 
alliance of its fellow, of its caufe, its power, and 
its courage. 

Great difficulties in confequence of our errone- 
ous policy, as- 1 have faid, prefs upon every fide of 
us. Far from defiring to conceal or even to palliate 

the 
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the evil in thq, reprefcntation , I wiib to lay it 
dbwn as my foundation, that never greater exifted. 
In a. moment when fudden panick is apprehended, 
it may be wife, for a while to conceal fome great 
pttblick difafter, or to reveal it by degrees, until the 
minds of the people have time to be recollected, 
that their understanding may have leifure to rally, 
and that more fteady councils may prevent their 
doing fcmething defperate*uixler the firft impref- 
fions of rage or tcrrour, But with regard to a ge- 
neral ftate of things, growing out of events and 
caufe&already known inthegrofs, there is no piety 
in the fraud that Covers its true nature ; bdcau'fe 
nothing but erroneous refolutions can be the refult 
of falfe reprefentations. Thofe meafures which in 
common diftrefs. might be available, in greater, 
ar^no better than playing with the evil. That 
the effort may bear a proportion to the exigence, 
it is fit it fliould be known; known inks quality, 
in its extent, and in all the cireumftances which at- 
tend it. Great reveries of fortune there have been, 1 
and great embarraffmenfs in council : a principled 
regicide enemy poffeffcd of the moil important 
part of Europe, and ftrugglmg for the reft : within 
ourfclves atotal relaxation of ail authority, whilft 
a cry is railed againft it, as if it were the moil fero* 
clous of all defpotifm. A worfe phenomenon y — 
our government difpwned by the moft efficient 
memher of its tribunals; ill fupported by any of 

their 
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their conftituent parts; and the higheft tribunal of 
ail (front caufes not for our prefent purpofe to 
examine) deprived of all' that dignity and all that 
«®deft€y which might enforce, or regulate, or if 
the cafe required it, might fupply the Want of every 
other court. Pubtick profecutions arc become' little 
better than fchools for treafon; of no ufe but to 
improve the dexterity of criminals in the myftery 
of evafion; or to fhew with what complete impu- 
nity men may confpire aganfe the commonwealth 5 
with what fafety afiafliAs may attempt its awful 
head. Every thing is focure, except what the laws 
have made facred; every thing is tamenefs and 
languor that is not fury and faction. Whiift the 
diflempers of a relaxed fibre prognofiicate and pre- 
pare all the morbid force of convulfion in the body 
of the ftatte, the fteadinefs of the phyfidan is over- 
powered by the very afpeffc of the difeafe *. The 
doctor of the conftitution, pretending to under- 
rate what he is not able to contend with, lhrinks 
from his own operation. He doubts and queftions 
the talutary but critical terrours of the cautdty and 
the knife. He takes a poor credit even if can hi* 
defeat^ and covers impotence under the mafic of 
lenity. He praifes the moderation of the laws, as, 
in his hands} he fees them baffled and defpifed. 
la ail thisy becaufe dn our day'the liatutes of the 

* **. ATufftbat "tacito- mcdicina timore.” 
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kingdom are not engroffed in as firm a character* 
and imprinted in as black and legible a type as 
ever ? No ! the law is a clear, but it is a dead 
fetter. Dead and putrid, it is infufficient to fave 
the hate, but potent to infect and to kill» Living 
law, full of reafon,andof equity and juftice, (as it 
is, or it fkould not exift) ought to be fevere and 
awful too.; or the words of menace, whether writ* 
ten on the parchment rolkof England, or cut into 
the brassen tablet of Rome, will excite nothing but 
contempt. How comes it, that in all the ftate 
profecutions of magnitude, from the revolution 
to within thefe two or three years, the crown has 
fcarcely ever retired difgraced and defeated from 
its courts f Whence this alarming change ? By a 
connection cafily felt, and not impoflible to be 
traced to its caufe, all the parts of the ftate have 
their correfpandcnce and confent. They who bow 
to the enemy abroad will not be of power to fub* 
due the confpirator at home. It is impoflible not 
to ob&rve, that in proportion as we approximate 
to the poifonous jaws of anarchy, the fafeination 
grows irrefiftible. In proportion as we are attracted 
towards the focus of illegality, irreligion, and des- 
perate enterprife, all the venomous -and. blighting 
infe&s of the ftate are awakened into life. The 
prtnnife of the year is blafted^ and ftici veiled, and 
burned Up before them. Our tnoft falutary and 
Bioft beautiful inftitutions yield nothing but dull 

and 
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Und fmut: the harveft of our law is no more than 
Ihibble. It is in the nature of thefe eruptive dif- 
cafesin the ftate to fifik’ in by fits and re-appear. 
But the fuel of the malady remains; and in my 
opinion is not in the ftnalleft degree mitigated in 
its malignity, though it waits the favourable mo- 
ment of a freer communication with the fource of 
regicide to exert and to inCrcafe its forte. 

Is it that the people are changed; that the com- 
monwealth cannot be ptote&ed by its laws ? I hardly 
think it. On the contrary, I conceive, that thefe 
things happen betaufe men are not changed; but 
remain always what they always were; they re- 
main what the bulk of us muft ever be* when aban- 
doned to oUf vulgar prOpehfities, without guide, 
leader,' or Control t that is, made to be full of a 
blind elevation ift profperity; .to defpife untried 
dangers ; to be overpowered with unexpected re- 
veries ; to find no clue iha labyrinth of difficulties; 
to get out of a prefent inconveniehCe with any rift, 
of future ruin ; to follow and to bow to fortune to 
admire fuceefsful though tricked eifterpnfe, and 
to imitate what we admire ; tdOontemtt the go Verft- 
meht which announces danger from facrSege and 
regicide, wMlft they are only in their infancy and 
their ftrtiggfe, but which finds nothing that cam 
alarm in their adult ftate and in the power am! tri- 
umph 6 f thofe deftrudive principles. In a mafe 
V01* V®. ' • • ' ; ' '. we 
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we cannot be left to ourfelves. We muff have 
leaders. If none Will undertake to lead us right, 
we fhall find guides who will contrive to conduct 
Us to fliame and ruin. 

We are in a war of a peculiar nature. It is not 
With an ordinary community, which is hoftile or 
friendly as paffion or as intereft may veer about: 
not with a State which makes war through wan- 
tonnefs* and abandons it jthrou-gh laffitude. We 
are at war with a fyftem, which', by its effence, is 
inimical to all othCr Cover nments,and which makes 
peace . or war, as peace and war may beft con- 
tribute to their fiibyerfion. It is with - an armed, doc- 
trine > that we are at war. It has, by its effence, a 
faction of opinion* and of intereft, and of enthufi- 
afm, in every country. To us- it is a Coloffus which 
beftridcs dur channel. It has one foot on a foreign 
Jhore, tire other upon the Britiih foil.- Thus ad- 
vantaged, if it can at aM er-dft, it muft finally pre- 
vail. Nothing can fo completely ruin any of die 
old Governments, ours in particular, as the ac- 
knowledgment, directly or by implication, of any 
kind of fupetdority'in this new powers This ac- 
knowledgment we make, if in a bad of doubtful 
fituation of our affaire, we folicit peace; or if we 
yield to the modes of new humUiation, in which- 
alone file is Content to give us an heading. By 
tftat means the terms cannot be of our choofing^ 
•Mp, not in any part;. 
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It is laid in the unalterable conftitution of 
things t— None can afpireto aft greatly, but thofe 
who arc of force greatly to fuffer. They who 
made their arrangements in the firft run of mifad* 
venture, and in a temper of mind the common 
fruit of difappointment and difinay, put a feal on. 
their calamities; To their poWer they take a fe- 
curity againft any favours which they might hope 
from the ufual inconftancy of fortune. I am there, 
fore, my dear friend, invariably of yOur opinion 
(though full of refpeft for thofe who think diffe- 
rently) that neither the time chofen for it* nor the 
manner of foliciting a negotiation, were properly 
confidered; even though I had allowed (I hardly 
fliall allow) that with the horde of regicides we 
could by any feleftion of time, or ufe of means, ob- 
tain any thing at all deferving the name of peace. 

In one point We are lucky. The regicide has 
received our advances, with fcorh. We have an 
enemy, to whofe virtues we can owe nothing; but 
on this occafion we are infinitely obliged to one of 
Kis vices. We owe more to his infolence than to 
our own precaution. The haughtineis by which 
the proud repel us, has this of good in it; that in 
making us keep our diftance, they muft keep their 
diftance too* In the prefent cafe, the pride of the 
regicide may be our fafety. He has given time 
for our reafon to operate; and for Britifli dignity 
to recover fromits furprife. From firft to lift he 

H 2 has 
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has rejected all our advances. Far as wc hive 
gone he has Hill left a way open to our retreat. 

There is always an augtiry to be taken of what 
a peace is .likely to be, from the preliminary fteps 
that are made to bring it about. We may gather 
fbmethingfrom the time in which the firft overtures 
ate made; from the quarter whence they come; 
from the manner in which they are received. Thdfe 
difeover the temper of the parties. If your enemy 
offers peace in the moment of fuccefs, it indicates 
that he is £atisfied with fometfiing. It fhews that 
there are limits to his ambition or his refentment. 
Ifheoffersnothing under misfortune, it is probable, 
that it is more painful to him to abandon the prof- 
pe& of advantage than to endure calamity. If he 
rejects folicitation, and will not give even a nod to 
thefuppliants for peace, until a change in the for - 
tune of the war threatens him with ruin, then I 
think it evident, that he wifhes nothing more than 
to diftrm ’his adversary to gain time. Afterwards 
a;quefticm' arifes, which of the parties is likely to 
obtain the greater advantage?;, by. continuing dif 
armed and by the ufe of time. 1 , • , 

With rthefe few plain mdtcations'in bur mfodsi 
It Will not be improper to re*tbtifider the conduct 
of the enemy her Wither own, from the day 

th|t a queftiqh ofpcace has been an ’ agitation. .In 

th^<jueftiojri,yl donot pro* 
my .own hypothecs. I fuppofr, for a mo* 
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Iticnt, that this body of regicide, calling itfejf a 
republick, is a politick pcrfon, with whom fome- 
thing deferving the name of peace may be made. 
On that fuppofition , let us examine our own proceed- 
ing. Let us compute the profit it has brought;, and 
the advantage that it is likely to bring hereafter. 
A peace too eagerly fought, is not always the fooner 
obtained. The difcovery of vehement wilhes ge- 
nerally fruftrates their attainment ; and your adver- 
i'ary has gained a great advantage over you when 
he finds you impatient to conclude a treaty. There 
is in referve, not only fomething of dignity, but a. 
great deal of prudence too. A fort of courage be- 
longs to negotiation as well as to operations of the 
field, A negotiator muft often, feem willing to 
hazard the whole iffue of his treaty, if he wilhes 
to fecure any one material point. , 

The regicides were the firft to declare war. We 
arc the firft to fuc for peace. In proportion to the 
humility and perfeverance we have Ihewn in our 
addreffes, has been the obftinacy of their arrogance 
in rejecting our fuit. The patience of their prijde 
feems to have been worn out with the importu- 
nity ofour courtflnp. Difgufted as they arc with 
a conduct fo different frotn all the fientimentsby 
which they, are themfelves filled, they think to, put 
an end to our vesatjous folicitation by redoubling 
thdt infults. .... , , 
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It happens frequently, that pride may rejeCt a 
publick advance, while intereft Mens to a fecret 
fuggeftion of advantage. The opportunity has 
been afforded; At a very early period in the diplo* 
macy of humiliation, a gentleman was lent on an 
errand # , of which, from the motive of it, what? 
ever the event might be, we can never be afhamed. 
Humanity cannot be degraded by humiliation. It 
is its very character to fubmit to fuch things. There 
is a confanguipity between benevolence and humi- 
lity. They are virtues of the lame ftock, Dignity 
is of as good a race; but it belongs to the family of 
fortitude. In the fpirit of that benevolence, we 
fent a gentleman to bcfeech the directory of regi- 
cide, not to be quite fc prodigal as their republick 
had been of judicial murder. We folicited them 
to fpare the lives of fome unhappy perfons of the 
firft diftinction, whofe fafety at other times could 
not have been an object of felicitation. They had 
quitted France on the faith of the declaration of the 
rights of citizens. They never had been in the 
fervice of the regicides;, nor at their hands had re- 
ceived any ftipend. The very fyltem and confti- 
tution o!fgovernment that now prevails, was fettled 
fubfequent to their emigration. They were und&* 
the protection of Great Britain, and in his Majelty’s 
pay and fervice# Not an hoftile invafion, but the 

* Mr. Bird fe$t to ft ate the real fitnation of tljc Due de 
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difalters of the fea had thrown them upon a {hare, 
more barbarous and inhofpitable than the incle- 
ment ocean under the moft pitilefs of its ftorms. 
Here was an opportunity to exprefc a feeling for the 
miferies of war ; and to open fome fort of conver- 
sation, which (after our publick overtures had glut- 
ted their pride), at a cautious and jealous diftancc, 
‘might lead to fomething like an accommodation. 
What was the event? A ftrange uncouth thing, a 
theatrical figure of the opera, his head ihaded 
with three-coloured plumes, his body fantastically 
habited, ftrutted from the back fcenes, and after a 
fliort fpeech, in the mock heroick falfett© of ftupid 
tragedy, delivered the gentleman who came to make 
the reprefentation into the ouftody of a guard, 
with directions not to lofe fight of him for a mo- 
ment} and then ordered Mm to be fent from 
Paris in two hours. 

Here it is impoffible, that a fentitneni ’of tender- 
nefs Mould not ftrike athwart the fternnefs of po- 
liticks, and make us recal to painful memory, the 
difference between this infolent and bloody theatre, 
and the temperate, natural majefty of a civilized 
court, where the afflicted family of Afgill did not 
in vain folicit the mercy of the higheft in rank, and 
the moft compafifcmate of the compaffionate fex. 

In this inter courfe, 'at ieaft, there was nothing 
to promife a great deal of fuccefs in our future ad- 
vances. Whilft the fortune .of tlie field was wholly 

H 4 with 
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with the regicides, nothing was thought of but to 
follow where it led; and it led to every thing. Not 
io much as a talk of treaty. Laws were laid down 
with arrogance. The moft moderate politician in 
their clan* was chofen as the organ, not lb much 
for preferibing limits to their claims, as to mark 
what, for the prefent, they are content to leave to 
others. They made, not laws, not conventions,# 
not late poffeflion, but phyffcal nature, and political 
convenience, the foie foundation of their claims. 
The Rhine, the Mediterranean, and the ocean 
were the bounds which, for the time, they afligned, 
to the empire of regicide. What was the chamber 
of union of Louis the Fourteenth, which aftonifhed 
and provoked all Europe, compared to this decla- 
ration ? In truth, with thefc limits, and their prin- 
ciple, they would not have left even the fhadow 
of liberty or fafety to any nation. This plan of 
empire was not taken up in the firft intoxication 
of unexpected fuepefs. You muft recoiled, that 
it was projected, juft as the report has ftated it, 
from the very firft revolt of the fadion againft 
their monarchy; * and it has beep uniformly pur- 
fued, as a Handing maxim of national policy, from 
that time to this. It is, generally, in the feafou of 
profperity that men dil'covcr their teal temper, 
principles, and defigps. Bjut this principle fug- 
gefted in their firft ilrugglcs, fully avowed in their 


* Baiify d'Angltis. * 
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pfofperity, has, in the moft adverfe hate of their 
affairs, been tenaciouffy adhered to. The report, 
combined with their condud, forms an infallible 
criterion of the views of this republick. 

In their fortune there has been fome fluduation* 
We are to fee how their minds have been affeded 
with a change. Some ijmpreffion it made on them 
undoubtedly. It produced fome oblique notice 
of the fubmiffions that were made by fuppliant na- 
tions. The utmoft they did, was to make fome of 
thole cold, formal, general profeffions of a love of 
peace which no Power has ever refufed to make ; 
becaufc they mean little, and coft nothing. 
The firft paper I have feen (the publication at 
Hamburgh) making a fliew of that papfick difpo- 
fition, difeovered a rooted animofity againft this 
nation, and an incurable rancour, even more 
than any one of their hqffile ads. In this Ham- 
burgh declaration, they choofe to fuppofe, that the 
war, on the part of England, is a war of Govern - 
ment, begun and carried on againft the fenfe and in- 
ter-efts of the people], thus fowing in. their very 
overtures towards peace, the feeds of tumult and 
fedifion : for they never have abandoned, and 
never ' will they abandon, in peace, in war, in 
treaty, m ahy fituation, or for one inftant, their 
oldfteady maxim of feparating the people ffom 
their Government, tp me add— and it is with 
unfeigned anxiety for the charader and credit of 

punifters 
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minifters that I do add — if our government perfe- 
veres, in its as uniform courfe, of acting under in- 
ftruments with fuch preambles, it pleads guilty to 
the charges made by our enemies againft it, both 
on its own part, and on the part of parliament it- 
felf. The enemy mult fucceed in his plan for 
loofening and difconneding all the internal hold- 
ings of the kingdom. 

It was not enough, that the fpeech from the 
Throne in the opening of the feffion in 179 5, 
threw out oglings and glances of tendernefs. Left 
this coquetting fhould feem too cold and ambigu- 
ous, without waiting for its effect, the violent paf- 
lion for a relation to the regicides, produced a di- 
red meflage from the crown, and its confequcnces 
from the two Houfes of Parliament. On the part 
of the regicides thefc declarations could not be 
entirely paffed by without notice; but in that 
notice they difeovered ftill more dearly the bot- 
tom of their charadcr. The offer made to them 
by the meflage to Parliament was hinted at in 
their anfwer j but in ■ an obfeure and oblique 
manner as. before. They accompanied their no- 
tice of the indications manifefted on our fide, 
with every kind of infolent and taunting reflec- 
tion. The regicide diredory, on the day which, 
in their gipfey jargon, they call the 5th of Pluviofc, 
in' return Fojc our, advances, charge us with elud- 
ing our declarations under “ evafiye formalities 

“ and 
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<* and frivolous pretexts.” What thefe pretexts and 
evafions were, they do npt fay, and I have never 
heard. But they do not reft there. They pro- 
ceed to charge us, and, as it fhould feem, our 
allies in the mafs, with diredt perfidy ; they are fo 
conciliatory in their language as to hint that this 
perfidious chara&er is not new in our proceedings. 
However, notwithftanding this our habitual per- 
fidy, they will offer peace “ on conditions as mo- 
“ derate”- — as what ? as reafon and as equity re- 
quire ? No! as moderate “ as are fuitable to 
** their national dignity National dignity in all 
treaties I do admit is an important confideration. 
They have given us an ufeful hint on that fubjedti 
but dignity, hitherto, has belonged to the mode 
of proceeding, not to the matter of a treaty. Never 
before has it been mentioned as the ftandard for 
rating the conditions of peace $ no, never by the 
moft violent of conquerors. Indemnification is 
capable of fome eftimate ; dignity has no ftandard. 
It is impolfible to guefs what acquifitions pride and 
ambition may think fit for their dignity. But left 
any doubt lhould remain on what they think for 
their dignity, the regicides in the next paragraph 
tell us “ that they will have no peace with their 
enemies, until they have reduced them to a 
ftate, which will put them under aa impojfibility 
** of purfuing their wretched projects;” that is, in 
plain French or Englifh, until they have accom- 

pliihcd 
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pliftied our utter and irretrievable ruin. This is 
their pacific^ language. It flows from their unalter- 
able principle in whatever language they Ipeak, or 
whatever fteps they take', whether of real war, or 
bf pretended pacification. They have never, to do 
them juftke, been at much trouble in concealing 
their intentions. We were as obftinately refolved 
to think, them not in earneft : but I confcfs jefts 
of this fort, whatever their urbanity may be, are 
not much to my tafte. 

To this conciliatory and amicable publick com', 
munication, our foie anfwer, in effect, is this — » 
“ Citizen regicides! whenever you find yourfelves 
* { in the«humour, you may have a peace with us. 
“ That is a point you may always command. Wc 
** are constantly in attendance, and nothing you 
M jan do ihall hinder us from the renewal of our 
** fupplications. You may turn us out at the 
♦ £ door ; but we will jump in at the window.” 

To thofe who do not love to contemplate die 
fall of human greatnefs, I do not khoW a piore 
mortifying fpcftacle, than to fee the affembled 
majefty of the crowned heads of Europe waiting 
as patient- fuitors in the anti-ehambef of regicide. 
They it feems, until the fanguinary tyrant 
Carnot^ Ihall' hate fiicirfced away die *fiitties of the 
'blhid -his- ; foreign. . * tfhciij when 
fh^'om'thrdciy^ dfpfiifped 'pdth^'^,ifeaii'hayc 
Irwhiilgfid his what 
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monarch lie fhall next glut his ravening maw, he 
may condel'cend to lignify that it is his pleasure to 
be awake j and that he is'at leifure to receive the 
propofals of his high and mighty clients for th© 
terms on which he may refpite the execution of the 
fcntcnce he has patted upon them. At the opening 
of thofe doors, what a fight it muft be to behold the 
plenipotentiaries of royal impotence, in the prece- 
dency which they will intrigue to obtain, and which 
will be granted to them according to the feniority 
of their degradation, fneaking into the regicide 
prefence, and with the relicks of the fmile, which 
they had dreffed up for the levee of their matters, 
ftill flickering on their curled lips, preferring the 
faded remains of their courtly graces, to meet 
the fcornful, ferocious, fardonick grin of a bloody 
ruffiaju, whp, whilft he is receiving their homage, 
is mcafuring them with his eye, and fitting to their 
fize the Aider of his guillotine ! Thefe ambafla- 
dors may eafily return as good courtiers as they 
went j but can they ever return from that degrad- 
ing refidence, loyal and faithful fubjects ; or with 
any true affe&ion to their matter, or true attach- 
ment to the eonftiturion, religion, or laws of their 
country ? There is great danger that they who 
enter fmiling into this Trophonian cave, will 
come out of it fad and ferious confpirators ; and 
fuch will continue as long as they live. They 
will become true condu&ors of contagion to every 

country. 
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country, which has had the misfortune to feiid 
them to the fource of that eleffricity. At beft 
they will become totally indifferent to good and 
civil, to one inftitutiofi or another. This fpecies 
of indifference is but too generally diftinguiih- 
able in thofe who have been much employed 
in foreign courts ; but in’ the prefent cafe the 
evil muff be aggravated without meafure ; for 
they go from their country >not with the pride of 
the old character, but in a ftate of the Ioweft de- 
gradation } and what muff happen in their place 
of refidence can have no effect in railing them to 
the level of true dignity, or of chaftc felf-eftima- 
tion', either as men, or as reprefentatives of crown- 
ed heads. 

Our early proceeding, which has produced thefe 
returnsof affront, appeared to me totallynew, with- 
out being adapted to the new circumftances of 
affairs. 1 have called to my mind the fpeeches 
and meffages in former times. I find nothing like 
thefe. You will look in the journals to find whe- 
ther my memory fails me. Before this time, never 
was a ground of peace laid, (as it were, in a par- 
liamentary record) until it had been as good as 
concluded. This was a wife homage paid to the 
difcrction of the, crown. It wa3 known how 
much a negotiation muff fuffet by having any 
thing in the tram towards it prematurely dffclofed. 
But when thofe parliamentary declarations were 

made. 
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made, not fo much as a ftep had been taken towards 
a negotiation |n any mode whatever. The mea- 
fure was an unpleafent andunfeafonable difcovery- 
I conceive that another circumftance in that 
tranfaction has been as little authorized by any ex- 
ample ; and that it is as little prudent in itfelf ; 

I mean the formal recognition of the French Re- 
publick. Without entering,, for the prefent, into 
a queftion on the good faith manifefted in that 
meafure, or on its general policy, I doubt, upon 
mere temporary confidcrations of prudence, whe- 
ther it was perfe&ly advifeable. It is not within 
the rules of dexterous conduct to make an ac- 
knowledgment of a contefted title in your enemy, 
before you are morally certain that your recogni- 
tion will fecure his friendlhip. Otherwife it is a 
meafure worfe than thrown away. It adds infi- 
nitely to the ftrength, and confequently to the de- 
mands of the adverfe party. He has gained a 
fundamental point without an equivalent. It has 
happened as might have been forefccn. No no- 
tice whatever was taken of this recognition. In 
fact, the directory never gave themfeives any con- 
cern about it; and they received our acknowledg- 
ment with perfect fcorh. With them it is not 
for the ftates of Europe to judge of their title : 
fhe very reverfe. In their eye the title of every 
Other power depends wholly on their pleafurc. 

Preliminary declarations of this fort, thrown 

out 
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Out at random, and fown, as it were, broad-cafi, 
were never to be found in the mode of our pro- 
ceeding with France and Spain, whilft the great 
monarchies of France and Spain exifted* I do not 
feyi that a diplomatick meafute ought to be, like 
.a parliamentary or a judicial proceeding, accord- 
ing to ftricfc precedent* I hope l am far from that 
pedantry: But ’his 1 know, that a great ftate 
ought to haw fomc regard tb its ancient maxims; 

. cfpecialiy where they indicate its dignity ; where 
they concur wHi the rules of prudence ; and above 
all, where the circum.-ances of tne time require 
that a fpirit of ii 1 novation fhould be refilled, which 
leads to the humiliation of ibvereign powers. It 
would be ridiculous to albert, that tl. >fe powers 
have fuffefed nothingbn their efthnation I admit, 
that the greater interefts of ftatt wilifo: a moment 
fiiperfede all other ronfiderations : bu«. ir 
was a rule that a ibvereign never Humid let down 
his dignity without a fure payment to his interefi, 
the dignity of Kings would be held higjb enough. 
At profent, however, faffiiori governs in more fe- 
tious things than furniture and dreis. f It. looks 
to- if Sovereigns abroad were .enmlou» in, bidding 


agamH their eftimation. It feems as if the pre- 
eminence ef regicide was acknowledged; and that 
•'Snh|;s tartly ranked themfelves beta# their &- 
cnl%k>h£ tntifdercrs, ‘ar : natural magiftrates’ and 
bver them”, • It appearsas if dignit/'were the 
'■ * prerogative 
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prerogative of crime; and a tcmporifing humilia- 
tion the proper part for venerable authority. If 
the vileft of mankind arerefolved to be the mOft 
wicked, they lofe all the bafenefs of their origin, 
and take their place above kings. This example 
in foreign prir.;es, I truft, will not fpread. It is 
the concern of mankind, that the deftru&ion of 
order ihould not be a claim to rank: that crimes 
ihould not be the only title "o pre-eminence and 
honour. 

At this fecon' J ftage of humiliation, (I mean 
the inflating decoration in confequence of the 
meflage to both Ho’. ~-*s f Parliament) it might 
-not have bee. . a.nns j paufe; and not to fquander 
awa the f T 10 of our iubmiilions, until we knew 
w !>*•*■ nal put pofes of publick intcrcft they might 
anfwer. The policy of fuhie&ing ourfelves to fur- 
the. intuits is not to me quite appare n t. It wa> 
rctblvcd, however, to hazard a third t^ui. Cit v 
Barthelemi had been eftablilhed o; the par* of the 
new republick, at Balle; where, with his procon- 
luhve of Switzerland and the adjacent part of Ger- 
many, he w .s appointed as a fort c f c ad- r to deal 
in the degradation of the crowned Leads of Europe. 
At Bafle it was thought proper, in order to keep 
others, I fuppofc, in countenance, that Great Bri- 
tain fhould appear at thi& market, and bid with 
the reft, for thp tpercy of thc people-king. 

On the 6t& ii ferch 1796, Mr. Wickham, in 
You. VIII. I confequence 
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Confequence of authority, was defired to found? 
France cm her difpofition towards a general pacifi- 
cation ; to know whether £he would confent to fend 
irtini&crs to a congrefs at fuch a place as might 
be hereafter agreed upon $ whether there would be 
a difpofition to communicate the general grounds- 
of a pacification fuch as France (the diplomatick 
name of the regicide power) would be willing to 
propofe, as a foundation for a negociation for peace 
with his majefty and his allies ; or to fuggeft any 
other way of arriving at the fame end of a general 
pacification} but lie had no authority to enter into 
any negotiation or difeuflion with Citizen Barthc- 
lemi upon thefe fubjefts. 

On the part of Great Britain this mcafure was a 
voluntary aft, wholly uncalled for on the part of 
regicide. Suits of this fort are at leaft ftrotig in- 
dications of a defire for accommodation. Any 
Other body of men but the direftory would be 
fomewhat foot lied with fuch advances. They could 
not however begin their anfwer, which was given 
without much delay, and communicated on the 
48th of the fame month, without a preamble of 
infiilt and reproach. ** They doubt the; linea- 
rity of the pacifick intentions ‘of this court.” She 
did not begirt} fay they, yet to ^‘knowMr real in- 
terdtsj* ** ibe did not, feek peace pith good faith." 
Thisf, or feimething to this efieft, has been the con- 
ftant prefiminary obfervatibn, (now grbwninto a 
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fort of office-form) on all our overtures to this 
power : a perpetual charge on the Britilh govern? 
ment of fraud, evafion, and habitual perfidy. 

It might be afked, from whence did thefe' oph 
nions of our infincerity and ill faith arife? It was, 
becaufe the Britifh miniftry (leaving to the direc- 
tory however to prppofe a better mode) propofed 
a congrefs for the purpofe of a general pacification, 
and this they faid “ would redder negotiation end- 
ids.” from hence they immediately inferred a 
fraudulent intention in the offer. Unqueftionably 
their mode of giving the law would bring matters 
to a more fpeedy conclufipn. As to any other me- 
thod more agreeable to them than a congrefs, an 
alternative expre&ly propofed to them, they did 
not condefcend to fignify their pleafure. 

This reftifal of treating conjointly with the pow- 
ers allied againft this republic^, furniihes matter 
for a great deal, of ferious reflection. They have 
hitherto eonftantly declined any other than a 
treaty with a Angle power. By thus diffociating ' 
everyftatc from every other, like deer feparated 
from the herd, each power is treated with, on the 
merit of his being a deferter from the common 
caufe. In that light the regicide power finding 
each of them infulated and unprotected, with great 
facility gives the law to them all. By this, fyf- 
tera, for the prefent an incurable diftruft is fown 
among# confederates; and in future aU alliance is 

I u rendered 
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rendered ineradicable. It is thus they have treated 
with Prnffia s with Spain ,with Sardinia, with Bavaria, 
with the Ecclefiaftical State, with Saxony ; and 
here we fee them refine to treat with Great Bri- 
tain in any other mode. They P»*fc beworfe than 
blind who do not fee with what undeviating regu- 
larity of fyftem, in this cafe and in all cafes, they 
purfuc their fcheme for the utter deftrudion of 
every independent power ; especially the fmallcr, 
who cannot find any refuge whatever but in fome 
common caufe. , . , , ■' _ 

, Renewing their taunts and reflexions, they tell 
Mr. Wichhain, “ that their policy has np guides 
“ but opennefe and good faith, and that their con- 
“ dttX ihall be conformable to thefe principles.” 
They fayconcerningtheir government, that c ? yield. 

*ng to the ardentdefire by which It is animated 
u . to procure peace for the Trench repubiick, and 
*f, for ah nations, it will n pt fear to declare itfctf 


“ openly, Charged by the confutation with the 
^ exenhtion of the lamt, it eannpt mkm il/len to 

; whbt^ccprdijag' 


% l! je 

'j 0i*ed to 
f 'they,.: asweilas o^erhatet^s f^tical 
! * w and 
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“ and commercial, may become? the lulled of a 
“ negotiation, which will prfe&nt tp the diredory 
“ the means of proving how much it delires to 
** attain fpeeciily to a happy pacification. That 
the diredory is ready to receive in this refped 
“ any overtures that lhall be juft, reafonable, and 
“ compatible mtb the dignity of' the republkk” 
On the head of what is not to be the fubjed of 
negotiation,* the diredory is clear andopen. As 
to what may be a matter of treaty, all this open 
dealing is gone. She retires into her feell. There 
ihe expeds overtures from' you—^zxiA you are to 
guefe what flie. fliall judge juft, reafonable, and 
above all, compatiblewith her- dignity. 

In the records of pride there does not exift fo 
. intuiting ^declaration. It is infolent in Words, 
in manner, but in fubftanceit is not only intuiting 
but alarrhing. It is a fpedmen of what may be 
expeded froth the matters we are preparing for 
our humbled country. Their opennefs and can* 
dour confift in a dired avowal of their defpotittn 
and ambition'. We know that their declared refo* 
lutionhad been to forrehder no objed belonging 
to JVance'previOus tothefwar. They had refolved, 
that the republick%a^ entire^ and mutt remain fo. 
As to what&e has conquered frdtnthe allies and 
united to the ■•body,;^ is i^ the 
lame nature. ^ That is, the allies aretogive up 
whatever eonquefts they have made of may mak^ 

1 3 upon 
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upon France, but all which fhe bas violently ra- 
vtthed from her neighbours, and thought fit tq 
appropriate, are not to become fo much as objects 
of negotiation. 

In this unity and indivifibility of poffeffion arc 
tank ten immenfe and wealthy provinces, full of 
ftrorig, fldurifhing and Opulent cities, (the Auftrian 
Netherlands,) the part of Europe the moft neccf- 
fary to prefefve any communication between this 
kingdom and its natural allies, next to Holland the 
rrtoft interefiing to this cduntry, and without which 
Holland muft virtually belong to France. Savoy 
and Nice, the keys of Italy, and thfe citadel in her 
hands to bridle Switzerland, are in that confolida- 
tion. The important territory of Liege is torn 
out of the heart of the empire. AIT thefe are in- . 
tfegrant parts of the republick, not to be fubjeft to 
ahydifeuffion, or to be pUrchafed by any equiva* 
lent. Why?, becaufe there is a law which pre- 
vents it. What law? The law of nations? 'Fhe. 
acknowledged publick law of Europe? Treaties 
Sind conventions of parties? *• No ! not a pretence 
of the kind. It is a declaration not made in con* 
fequettce of any preicription On her fide, not on 
any cefiloh Or dereliftion, a&ual or tacit, of other 
powers.' It Is* a declaration pendente life in the 
middle of a war, bhe principal object of which was 
originally the' defeinefe, ' and has fince beefi the re- 
ifcpvery of thefe Very countries. 


This 
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Tins ftrange law is not made for a trivial objeft, 
not for a fiogle port, or for a iingle fortrefs, but for 
a great kingdom; for the religion, the morals, the 
laws, the liberties, the lives and fortunes of millions 
of human creatures, wlio without their confent, 
or that of their lawful government, are, by an 
arbitrary act of this regicide and homicide govern- 
ment, which they call a law, incorporated into their 
tyranny. - 

In other words, their will is die law, not only 
at home, but as to the concerns of every nation. 
Who has made that law but the regicide republick 
itfelf, whofe laws, like thofe of the Medes and 
Perhaps, they cannot alter or abrogate, or even fo 
much as take into confideration ? Without the 
Icaft ceremony or compliment, they have fent out 
of the world whole fets of laws and lawgivers. 
They have fwept away the very conftitutions under 
which the legiflatures acted, and the laws were 
made. Even the fundamental facrcd rights of 
man they have not fcrupled to profane. They 
have fet this holy code at nought with ignominy and 
fcorn. Thus they treat all their dopieftick laws and 
conftitutions, and even what they had confiderpd 
as a law' of Nature; but whatever they have put 
their feal on for the purpofes of their, ambition, 
and the ruin of their neighbours; this alone is in- 
vulnerable, impaffable, immortal, ikffuming to.be 
mafters of every thing human and divine, here, 
1 4 ■ , and 
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and here alone, it feems they are limited , u cOoped 
and cabined in;” and this omnipotent legiflature 
finds itfelf wholly without the power of esercifing 
its favourite attribute, the love of peace. In other 
words, they ate powerful toufiirp, impotent to re- 
ftorej and equally by their power and their impo- 
tence they aggrandize themfclves, and weaken and 
hnpoverifit you and all other nations. 

Nothing can be more proper or more manly 
than the fiate publication called a note on this pro- 
ceeding, dated Downing-ftreet, the i oth of April, 
1796. Only that it is better expreffed, it pcrfecUy 
agrees with : the opinion I have taken the liberty 
of fubmitting to your confideration.* 1 place it 

■ /.’■ • , ■ below 

• “ This Court has ieen, with regret, how far the tone and 
fpii;it of that anfwer; the mature and extent of the demands which 
it contains, and the manner of announcing them, are remote 
from any difpofitions for peace. , '* ' " ' • 

“ The inadmiffible pretenfion is there avowed of appropriat- 
ing to France . all $af' fhe laws exifting th^rc have cotnprifed 
under the denooiination of French temtory. To a deqwnd 
, feeh ^b%is*dded «n, propofmt con- 

'.jtriwy to it will be mj^e, or’fsjtn. liftened tp. 'And eyen this, 

proyifions of 

- * eaiemies ^*^eft' ‘.maw jMwiffck : '<bnti- 

will, at ail times, be eager tocofccur tin them, 

1 by 
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below at full length as my j unification in thinking 
that this aftonifhing paper from the Directory is 
not only a direct negative to all treaty, but is a re- 
je&ion of every principle upon which treaties could 
be made. To admit it for a moment were to ere& 
this power, ufurped at home, into a legiflature to 
govern mankind; It is an authority that on a 
thoufand occafions they have afferted in claim, ?md 
whenever they are able, exerted in practice. The 
dereliction of this whole fcheme of policy became, 
therefore, an indifpenfable previous condition to all 
renewal of treaty* The remark of the Britifh ca- 
binet on this arrogant and tyrannical claim is na- 
tural and unavoidable. Ourminiftry ftate, “ That 
while thefe difpofitms Jball be perftjled in, nothing 
it left for the king but to profecute a war that is jujh 
and necejfary” 

It was of courfe, that we fhould wait until the 
enemy ihewed fome fort of difpofition on his part 


by lending himfelf.in concert with his allies, to all fuch mcafures 
as. Hull be calculated to re-eftabltih general tranquillity on con- 
ditions j«jg, honourable and permanent, either by the eftablilh- 
mentofa general congrefs, which has been fo happily the means 
of reftoring peace to Europe, or by a preliminary difculfion of 
the principles which may be propofed, on either tide, as a foun- 
dation of U'^^l pacificatkm^orjlaftly, by ith- impartial ex- 
amination of aHy other way which may be pointed out to him 

for arriving at theiame falutanr find.” 

■ .. ' .. ■ .. . ; . .1' • • 

pov/WNg*/lreet, April 10, 1796* 

' to 
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to fulfil this condition. It was hoped indeed that 
crar fuppliant ftrains might be fuffered to fteal into 
the auguft ear in a more propitious feafon. That 
feafon, however, invoked by fo many vows, conju- 
rations and prayers, did not come. Every decla- 
ration of hoftility renovated, and every aft purfued 
with double animoftty — the over-running of Lom- 
bardy — the fubjugation of Piedmont — the pofief- 
fiott of its impregnable forfTeffes— the feizing on 
aU tire neutral- ftates of Italy— our expullion from 
Leghorn — inftances for ever renewed, for our 
expulfion from Genoa- — Spain rendered fubjed to 
them and hoftile to us — Portugal bent under the 
yoke — half the empire over-run and ravaged, were 
the only %ns which this mild repuhliek thought 
proper to manifeft of her patifickfcntiments. Every 
demonftration of an implacable rancour and an un- 
tameable pride were the only encouragements wc 
received to the renewal of our fupplications. , 
, He/e therefore they and we were fixed. Nothing 
was left to the Britifh miniftry but “ to profecute 
a war juft and neceffary”^— a war equally juft as 
at the time of our engaging in it — a waif become 
tentimesmore necefiary by every , thing which 
happened afterwards. Thisrefolution was foon, 
however* Isrgot. ftieft the heat of the feafon and 
inefted away. ' New hopes were entertained from 
fupplkation. i, No expedations, indeed* were then 
V- ' 'formed 
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formed from renewing a direct application to the 
French regicides through the agent-general for 
the humiliation of fovereigns. At length a ftep 
was taken in degradation which even went lower 
than all the reft. Deficient in merits of our own, 
a mediator was to be fought — and we looked for 
that mediator at Berlin! The king of Pruflta’s 
merits in abandoning the general caufe might have 
obtained for him feme fort of influence in favour 
of thofe whom he had deferted j but I have never 
heard that his Pruffian majefty had lately difeo- 
vered fo marked an affeftion for the court of St. 
James's, or for the court of Vienna, as to excite 
much hope of his interpofing a very powerful me- 
diation to deliver them from the diftreffes into 
which he had brought them. 

If humiliation is the element in which we live, 
if it is become not only our occafional policy but 
our habit, no great objeftion can be made to the 
modes in which it may be diverfified; though, I 
confefs,! cannot be charmed with tfie idea of our 
expofing our lazar fores at the door of every proud 
fervitor of the French republick, where the court- 
dogs will not deign to lick them. We had, if I 
am not miftaken, a minifter at that court, who 
might try its temper, and recede and advance as 
•he found backwardnefs or encouragement. But 
to fend a gentleman there on no other errand than 
■this, and with no affurance whatever that he fliould 

not 
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not find, what he did findj a repulfe, feems to me 
to go farbeyond all the demands of a humiliation 
merely politick, 1 hope, it did not arife from a 
predilection for that' diode of conduft. 

9Phe cup of bitternefs was hot, however, drained 
to the dregs; Bafle and Berlin were not < fufficient. 
After fo many and fo diverfified repulfes, we were 
refolved to make another experiment, and to try 
anothermediator. Among the unhappy gentlemen 
in whofe perfOns royalty is infulted and degraded 
at the feat of plebeian pride, and upftart infolcnce, 
there is a minifter from Denmark at Paris. With- 
out any previous encouragement to that, any more 
than the other fteps, we font through this turn- 
pike to demand a paffport fora peribn who on our 
part was tofclicitpeace in the metropolis, at"' the 
footftool of regicide itfelf. It was not to be ex- 
pected that any one of thofe degraded beings 
could have influence. enough to fettle Stay part of 
the terms in favour :©f the candidates for further 
degradation ; ! befldes, fuch intervention would be 
a direct breach in their fyftem, which did not per- 
mit one foyeyetgn power to utter a Word in the 
concerns hisi e<iuai.r— Another repulfe.— We 
were defired to apply ■ diretitly in our perfons.— - 
We ' fubmitWti 

. ^ had 

^^0 up covered with mud; - Bufcj^ in the 

-■ < • '* , ' ** Ioweft ■ 
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“ loweft deep« a lower deep” was to open, for us 
flill more profound abyfles of difgrace and fhame* 
However, in we leaped. We came forward in our 
own name. The paflp-ort, fuch a paffport and fafe 
conduct as would be granted to thieves, who might 
come in tobetray their accomplices, and no better, 
was granted to British ^application. To leave no 
doubt of its fpirit, as foon as the tumour of this 
act of condefcenfion could get abroad, it was for- 
mally announced with an explanation from autho- 
rity, containing an in vedive againft the miniftry 
of Great Britain, their habitual, frauds, their pro- 
verbial, pan/f ^ perfidy. No fuch ftate paper, as a 
preliminaryto a^||gotiation for peace, has ever yet 
appeared. - VeryJssw declarations of war have ever 
fhewn fo much and fo unqualified antmofity. I 
place it below* as a diplomatick curiofity, and in 
order to bethe better u ndei^ood,in thefew remarks 
I have to make upon a piece which indeed defies 

■ all 

* Official Nfte, JwrHei nf the Btfettdertvf the 

„ 7 ' • * ■' 

Executive Jjire&m/* 

u Different Journals fov? advanced" that an Englifli pleni- 
potentmry>had reached Paris, and had prefented him&lf to the 
executive cUre^fcy* bpt that his proportions not having ap* 
peared fatisftuStpry, he had received orders inftantly to quit 
France. , ^ 

/* All thefe aflertions are equally falfe. 

** The notices given, in the EnglHh paper*, bf a miniHer 
having been lent to Farit, theit to treat of pfea.ee/brihg to re- 

colle&ioa 
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all defcrjption-*— “ None but itfelf can be its pa- 
raUel.” 



coljc&ion the overtures of Mr, Wickham to the ambaflador of 
the republick at Bafle, and the rumours circulated relative to the 
miffion of Mr. Hammond to the court of Pruffia. The infig* 
mfkance , or father the fuhlle duplicity , the PUNIC K fiyle of Mr. 
Wickham’s note, i$ not forgotten. , According to the partifans 
of the Englifh mifiiftry, it was tp Pkris that Mr. Hammond was 
to come to tjfreak for pef ce : when his deftination became pub- 
lick, and it was known that he went to Pruffia, the' fame writer * 
repeated that it was to accelerate a peace, and, notwithstanding 
theobjeft, now Welt known, of this negotiation, was to engage 
pruffia to break her treaties with the republic!?, and to return 
Into' the coalition— the court of Bctfia^ithfal to its engager 
ments, repulfed thefc perfidious propofifpiis. ‘ But in convert- 
ing this intrigue into a mifTfon for peace, the Engfifh miniftry 
joined to the hope of giving a new enemy to France, that (f juft* 
fying the cOntmuaM of the war in the eyes of the Englijh nation, end 
of throw fig aU the odium of it on the french government. Such was 
alfo the aim of Mr, WickhJfn’s note. Such is JtiUthui of 'the 
notices given at this time in the Englifh papers* 
r ** This aim will appear evident, if we fefle# how difficult it 
fe, that the ambitious government of England fliould fmcerely 
wifh for a peace that would Jhatchfmn it ztt fnaritme preponde~ 
tmcj f mould ie~ejlablijk the freedom Of the feas, mould gm a new 
impulfe to the Spanlfh) Dutch) and Trench marines, and Would carry 
to tbefiigheft degree of profperity the friduftry and cornice of 
thofe Nations in which it has always found rkals, and which 
it has considered us enemies of its commerce^ when they were 
tired of being its dnjges» _ 

i'f* But there m\\ Ho longer 1 he dtty credit ghmio the fmfich interi* 
tiohif' Mnglift mmflryi when it is known, that its gold and 
intriguer its open prndlim, and its injinmtwis, hejkgemore. thait 
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I pafs by all the infolence and contumely of the 
performance^ as it comes from them. The prefeut 
tqueftion is not how we are to be affe&ed with it 
in regard to our dignity. That is gone. I {hall 
fay no more about it. Light lie the earth on the 
afhes of Englifli pride. 1 fliall only obferve upon 
it politically, and as furnifliing a direction for our 
own conduft in this low bufinefs. 

The very idea of a negotiation for peace, what- 
ever the inward fentiments of the party may be, 
implies fome confidence in their faith,'fome de- 
gree of belief in the profeffions which are made 
concerning it. A temporary and occafional credit, 
at leaft, is grantfd. Otherwile men Humble on 
the very threihold. I therefore wifix to afk what 
hope we can have of their good faith, who, as the 
very bails of the negotiation, aflame the ill faith 
and treachery of thofe they have to deal with ? 


ever the cabinet of Vienna, and are one of the principal oljlacks tor 
the negotiation which that cabinet would of itfelf he induced to enter 
tin for peace. " 

“ They will no longer he credited , finally, when the moment 
of the tumour of thefe overtures being circulated is considered* 
The Englijh nation f upper ts impatiently the continuance of the war, a 
reply mujt be made to its complaints ^ its Reproaches : the parliament 
is about to re-open its fittings, the mouths of the orators who 
will declaim againftthe war mu ft be flint, the demand of new 
taxes muft be juftified ; and to obtain thefe rcfblts, it Is necdTary 
to be enabled to advance, that the French government refufes 
every rcafonable propofition of peace.** 

The' 
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Hie terms, as againft' us, ttmft be fuch as imply a 
, full fecurity againft a treacherous conduct — -that is* 
fuch tonus as this dire&ofy ftated in its firft do* 
deration, to place Us in an utter impoffibility of 
«* executing! our wretched proje&s.” This is the 
omen, and: the foie omen. Under which we have 
confented to open our treaty. * 

The fecond obfervation I have to make upon it, 
(much connected undoubtedly with the firft,) is, 
that they have informed you of the refult they 
propofe from the kindof peace they mean to grant 
you; that is to fay, the union they propofe among 
nations, with the view of rivalling Our trade and 
deftroying’ our naval power: and this they fup- 
pofe (and with gqod reafon too) muft be the 
inevitable, effect of theur peace. it forms one of 
their principal grounds for fufpe£tingour mini* 
fters could not bean good earneft in their propo- 
rtion. They make no fcruple before hand to tell 
you the whole of what they intend; and this is 
what w;e call, in the modern ftyle,the acceptance 
of a propofition for peace ! In* old language it 
would; be called a molt haughty, offenfrve, and in- 
fotent rejection of all treaty. \ s' 

, Thirdly; they teUyou what they conceive to be 
the perfidious policy which di&ates your dehifive 
;u|fer; that*i&,the defign of cheating not only than, 
■jbuithe peopledf England; againft who& inter eft 
andite^nationthis war isfuppofed to-be-carried on. 


If 
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If we proceed in this bufinefi, under this preli- 
minary declaration, it feems to me, that we admit* 
(now for the third time) by fomething a great deal 
ftrongef than words, the truth of the charges of' 
every kind which they make upbn the Britifh mi- 
niftry, and the grounds of thofe fotil imputations; 
The language ufed by us, which in other circum- 
ftances would not be exceptionable, in this cafe 
tends very ftrongly to confirm and realife the fuf- 
picion of our enemy. I mean the declaration, that 
if wc do not obtain fuch terms of peace as fuits 
our opinion of what our interefts require, then , and 
in that cafe, wefhall continue the war with vigour. 
This offer fo reafoned, plainly implies, that without 
it, our leaders themfelVes entertain great doubts of 
the opinion and good affections of the Britiih peo- 
ple ; otherwife there does hot appear aqycaufe, why 
we fhould proceed under the fcandalous conftruc- 
tion of our enemy, upon the former offer made by 
Mr. Wickham, and on the new offer made direftly 
at Paris. It is not, therefore, from a fenfe of dig- 
nity, but from the danger of radicating that falfe 
fentiment in the breafia of the enemy, that I think, 
under the aufpices of this declaration, We cannot 
with the leaft hope of a gqod event, or indeed, 
with any regard to the common fafety, proceed in 
the train bf this negotiation, : Iwifhminiftry would 
fcrioufly confider the importance ofiheir feeming 
to confirm the enemy in an opinion* that his he- 

Vol* VIII. K quent 
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«juent ufe of appeals to the people againft their go* 
vermnent has not been without its effcCt. If it 
puts an end to this war, it will render another im- 
practicable. 

Whoever goes to the directorial prefence under 
this paflport, with this oftenfive comment, and foul 
explanation, goes, in the avowed fenfc of the court 
to which he is fent, as the inftrument of a govern- 
ment diffociated from the ’inter efts and wilhes of 
the nation* for the purpofe of cheating both the 
people of France and the people of England. He 
goes out the declared emiiTary of a faithlefs minif- 
try. He has perfidy for his credentials. He has 
national weaknefs for his full powers. 1 yet doubt 
whether any one can be found to inveft himfelf 
with that character. If there fhould, it would be 
plcafant to read his inftruCtions on the anfwer 
which he is to give to the directory, in cafe they 
Ihould repeat to him the fubftance of the manifefto 
which he carries with him in his portfolio- 

So much for the firjl manifefto of the regicide 
court which went along with the paflport. Left 
this declaration fhould feem the effeCt of hafte, or 
a mere fudden eflufion of pride and infolence, on 
full deliberation, about a week after comes out a 
fecond,. This manifefto is dated the fifth of Octo- 
ber, one day before the fpeech from the throne, on 
the vigil of the feftive day of cordial unanimity fo 
happily celebrated by all parties in the Britifh par- 
liament. 
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friends (I call them by advance and by courtefy 
what by law I fhall be obliged to call them here- 
after), our worthy friends, I lay, renew and enforce 
the former declaration concerning our faith and 
lincerity, which they pinned to our paffport. On 
three other points which run through all their de- 
clarations, they are more explicit than ever. 

Firft, they more directly undertake to be the 
real reprefentatives of the people of this kingdom: 
and on a fuppofition, in which they agree with our 
parliamentary reformers, that the hotife of com- 
mons is not that reprefentative, the funftion being 
vacant, they, as our true conftitutional organ, in- 
form his majefty and the world of the fenfe of the 
nation. They tell us that “ the Englilh people 
“ fee with regret his majefty’s government fquan- 
“ dcriilg away the funds which had beeh granted 
to him.” This aftonilhing affumption of the 
publick voice of England, is but a flight foretafte 
of the ufurpation which, on a peace, we may be 
allured they will make of all the powers in all the 
parts of our vaffal conftitutioh. ** If they do thefe 
u things in the green tree, what lhall be done irt 
A( the dry ?” 

Next they tell us a condition to our treaty, that 
te this government mult abjure the unjuft hatred it 
bears to them, and at laft open its ears to the 
f ‘ voice of humanity.” — Truly this is, even from 

K 2 them. 
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them, an extraordinary demand. Hitherto it feenu 
we have put wax into our ears to fhut them up 
againft the tender, foothing ftrains, in the affettuofo 
of humanity, warbled from the throats of Reubcl, 
Carnot, Tallien, and the whole chorus of confif- 
eators, domiciliary vifitors, committee-men of re- 
fear ch, jurors and prefidents of revolutionary tri- 
bunals, regicides, aflaffins, maflacrers, and feptem- 
ferifers. It is not difficult to difeern what fort of 
humanity our government is to learn from thefe 
fyren fingers* Our government alfo, I admit with 
fome realon, as a ftep towards the propofed frater- 
nity, is required to abjure the unjuft hatred which 
it bears to this body of honour and virtue. I thank 
God | am neither a minifter nor a leader of oppo- 
fitiott. I proteft I cannot do what they defire. I 
could not do it if I were under the guillotine ; or as 
they ingenioully and pleafantly expreft it, “ look- 
“ ing out Of the little national window.” EVen at 
that opening I could receive none of their light. 
I am fortified againft aU fuch affections by the de- 
claration of the government, which I muft yet 
confider as lawful, made on the 29th of October 
*793*> and ftill ringing in my cars*. This decla- 
ration 

* “ la their place has tucceeded a fytfan deftru<Sftve of alt 
,‘ f , pubhek order, maintained by proferiptions, exiles and confif- 
‘ ' Cations without number; by arbitrary i’mprifoomcnt; by mai- 

'fii*res which cannot be remembered withe tft borrour ; and at 
>!''* ■ < ■ “ Veu“th 
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(ration was tranfmitted not only to all our com- 
manders by fca and land, but to our minifters in 
every court of Europe. It is the moft eloquent and 
highly fmifhed in the ftyle, the moft judicious in 

the 

fi( length by the execrable murder of a jut) and beneficent fove- 
44 reign, and of the illuftrious princefs, who, with an unfhaken 
44 firmnefs, hat. Shared all the misfortunes of her royal conlort, 

44 his protra&cd bufferings, his cruel captivity and his ignomi- 
44 nious death. 44 They 4 (the allies) have had to encounter a<5ts 
44 of aggrelfion without pretext, open violations of all treaties, 
“ unprovoked declarations o,f war; in a word, whatever coo- 
44 ruption, intrigue oi violence could efFedt for the purpafe lb 
“ openly avowed, of fnb verting all -the iuftitutionsof fociety, and 
44 of extending over all the nations of Europe that con/ulion, 
l( which has produced the^mifery of France.”— 

44 This date of tilings cannot exile in France without involving 
44 all the furrounding powers in one common clanger, without 
44 giving them the right* without impoiing it upon them as a 
44 duty, to (top »the progrefs of an evil, which exills only by the 
44 fucceffive violation of all law and all property, and which attacks 
* 4 the fundamental principles by which mankind is united in the 
4t bonds of civil fociety. The king would impede none other 

than equitable and moderate conditions, not fuch fts the cx- 
44 pence, the rifks and the facrifices of the war might jtjftify; 
44 but fuch as his majefty thinks himfelf under the Indifpenfable 
44 ncceffity of requiring, with a view to thefe considerations, and 
44 frill more to that of his o\yn fecurily and of the future tran- 
44 quillity of Europe. His majefty defires nothing more fincerely 
44 than thus to terminate a war, which he in vain endeavoured to 
44 avoid, and all the calamities of which, as now experienced by 
44 France, are to be attributed only to the ambition, the perfidy 
44 and the violence of thofc, whofo crimes have involved their 
y own country in irifery, and difgraced all civilized nations.” — 

K3 ‘'The 
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the choice of topicks., the moft orderly in the am 
rangement, and the moft rich in the colouring, 
without employing the fmalleft degree of exag- 
geration, of any ftate paper that has ever yet apt 
peared. An ancient writer, Plutarch, I think.it is, 
quotes fome verfes on the eloquence of Pericles, 
who is called “ the only orator that left flings in 
“ the minds of his hearers.” Like his, the elo- 
quence of the declaration, not contradicting, but 
enforcing fentiments of the trueft humanity, has 
left flings that have penetrated more than fkin- 
deep into my mind ; and never can they be ex- 
tracted by all the furgery of murder j never can 


“ The king promifes on his part th^e fufpenfion of hoftilities, 
friendfhip, and (as far as the courfe of events will allow, of 
“ which the will of man cannot difpofe) iequrity and prptec- 
f c tion to all thofe who, by declaring for a monarchical form of 
“ government, fhall fhakc off the yoke of fanguinary anarchy; 
of that anarchy ^yhich has broken all the moft facred bonds of 

V fociefy, diflblyed aft the relations of civil life, violated every 
?■ right, confounded every duty; which ufes thp name of liberty 
“ toexcrcife the moft cruel tyranny, to annihilate all property, 

to feize on all pofTeffions ; which founds its power on the pre- 
tended copfent of the people, and itfelf carries fire and fword 
“ through extenftve provinces for having demanded their laws, 

V tlaeir religion, and their lawful fovereign.” 

peclaration fent by his majefty ’s command to the com- 
jnandqrs of majefty ’s fleets and armies employed 

^gainft France, and to his majefty ’s minifters em- 
ployed at foreign courts# 

| f / Mall , 061 . 29, 1793, 


the 
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the throbbings they have created, be affuaged by 
all the emollient cataplafms . of robbery and con- 
futation. I cannot love the republick. 

The third point which they have more clearly 
expreffed than ever, is of equal importance with 
the reft j and with them furnifhes a complete view 
of the regicide fyftem. For they demand as a con- 
dition, without which our ambaflador of obedience 
cannot be received with any hope of fuccefs, that 
he fhall be. “ provided with full powers to nego- 
“ tiate a peace between the French republick and 
“ Great Britain, and to conclude it definitively 
“ between the two powers.” With their fpear 
they draw a circle about us. They will hear no- 
thing of a joint treaty. We muft make a peace 
feparately from our allies. We muft, as the very 
firft and preliminary ftep, be guilty of that perfidy 
towards our friends and affociates,with which they 
reproach us in our tranfactions with them our 
enemies. We arc called upon fcandaloufly to 
betray the fundamental fecurities to ourfelves and 
to all nations. In my Opinion (it is perhaps but 
a poor one) if we are meanly bqld enough to fend 
an ambaflador fuch as this official note of the ene- 
my requires, we cannot even difpatch our emiflary 
without danger of being charged with a breach of 
our alliance. Government now underftands the 
full meaning of the paflport. , ■ 

K 4 Strange 
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Strange revolutions have happened in the ways 
of thinking apd in the feelings of men : but, it is 
a very extraordinary coalition of parties indeed, 
and a kind of unheard-of unanimity in publick 
councils, which can impofe this new-difcovered 
fyftem of negotiation, as found national policy on 
the underfianding of a fpeclator of this wonderful 
fceiie, who judges on the principles of any thing 
he ever before faw, read, or heard of, and above all, 
on the underftanding of a perfon who lias in his 
eye the tranfaciions of the laft fevcn years. 

. I know it is fuppofed, that if good terms of 
capitulation are not granted, after we have thus 
fo repeatedly hung out the white flag, the national 
fpirit wifi revive with tenfold ardour. This is an 
experiment cautioufiy to be made. Remkr pout * 
tnkux fauter, according to the French by-word, 
cannot be trufted to as. a general rule of conduct. 
To diet a naan into weaknefs and languor, after- 
wards to give him the greater ftrength, has more 
of the empirick than the rational phylician. It 
is true that fome perfons have been kicked into 
courage; and this is no bad hint to give to thofe 
who are too forward and liberal in beftowing in- 
Mts and outrages on their paffive companions. 
Bu| fuch acourfe dpes not at firft view appear a 
w«n,chofcn difeipline to form men to a nice fenfe 
pi htnunit, pr * ijqick resentment of injuries; A 

long 
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long habit of humiliation does not feem a very 
good preparative to manly and vigorous fentiment. 
It may not leave, perhaps, enough of energy in 
the mind fairly to difeern what arc good terms or 
what are not. Men low and difpirited may regard 
thofe terms as not at all amifs, which in another 
ftate of mind they would think intolerable: if 
they grow peevifh in this ftate of mind, they may 
be roufed, not againft the enemy whom they have 
been taught to fear, but againft. the miniftry,* 
who are more within their reach, and who have 
refufed conditions that are not unreafonable,from 
power that they have been taught to confider as 
irreliftible. 

If all that for fome months I have heard have 
the leaft foundation, I hope it ha? not, the minift 
ters are, perhaps, not quite fo much to be blamed, 
as their condition is to be lamented. * I have been 
given to underhand, that thefe proceedings are 
not in their origin properly theirs. It is faid that 
there is a fecret in the houfe of commons. It is 
faid that minifters ad not according to the votes, 
but according' to the difpofitions, of the majority. 
I hear that the minority has long fmee fpoken the 
general fenfe of the nation ; and that to prevent 
thofe who compofe it from having the open and 
avowed lead in tljat houfe, or perhaps in both 
houfes, it was neceflary to pre-occupy their ground, 

f • • 

* Ut lethargicus hie, cum fit pugi!, ct medicom urget. Hon. 

and 
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and to take their proportions out of their mouths, 
even with the hazard of being aftcrwardsreproach- 
cd \jith a compliance which it was forefeen would 
be fruitlefs. 

; If the general dil'pofition of" the people be, as I 
hear it is, for an immediate peace with regicide, 
without fo much as confidcring our publick and 
folemn engagements to the party in France whole 
caufe we had efpoufed, or the engagements ex- 
prefled in our general alliances, not only without 
an inquiry into the terms, but with a certain know- 
ledge that none but the worft terms will be offered, 
it is all over with us. It is ftrange, but it may 
be true, that as the danger from jacobinifm is in- 
treafed in my eyes and in yours, the fear of it is 
leffcned in the eyes of many people who formerly 
regarded it with horrour. It feems, they aft un- 
der the imprefiion of ter r ours of another fort, which 
have frightened them out of their firft apprehen? 
fions. But let their fears or their hopes, or their 
defires,' be what they will, they fhould recolleft, 
that they who would make peace without a pre- 
vious knowledge of the terms, make a furrendcr. 
They are conquered. They , do not treat j they 
receive the law. Is this, the difpofition of the peo- 
ple of England? Then the people of England are 
contented to feck in the kindnefs of a foreign 
fyffematick enemy* combined with, a dangerous 
faction at hums* a fecurity which they cannot find 
: their own patriotifm and tHcir own courage. 
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They are willing to truft to the fympathy of re- 
gicides, the guarantee of the Britilh monarchy. 
They are content to reft their religion on the piety 
of atheifts by eftablilhment. 1'hey are fatisfied to 
feek in the clemency of praclifed murderers the 
fecurity of their lives. They are pleafed to confide 
their property to the fafeguard of thofe who are 
robbers by inclination, intcreft, habit, and fyftem. 
If this be our deliberate mind, truly we deferve to 
lofe, what it is impoffible we Ihould long retain, 
the name of a nation. 

In matters of ftate, a conftitutional competence 
to aft, is in many cafes the fmalleft part of the 
queftion. Without difputing (God forbid I Ihould 
difpute) the foie competence of the king and the 
parliament, each in. its province, to decide on war 
and peace, I venture to fay, no war can be long 
carried on againft the will of the people. This 
war, in particular, cannot be carried on unlefs they 
are enthufiaftically in favour of it. .Acquiefcence 
will not do. There muft be zeal. Univcrlal zeal 

4 

in fuch a caufe, and at fuch a time as this is, can- 
not be looked for ; neither is it necefiary. Zeal in 
the larger part carries the force of the whole. 
Without this, no government, certainly not our 
government, is capable of a great war. None of 
the ancient regular governments have wherewithal 
to fight abroad with a foreign foe, and at home to 
overcome repining, rcluclancc, and chicane. It 

muft 
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xnuft be feme portentous thing, like regicide 
France, that can exhibit fuch a prodigy. Yet 
even flic, the mother of monitors, 'more prolifick 
than the country of old called Feran monjlrorum , 
Jhews fymptoms of being almolt effete already; 
and' Ihe will be fo, unlefs the fallow of a peace 
comes to recruit her fertility. But whatever may 
be reprefented concerning the meanneis of tlie po- 
pular fpirit, I, for one, do not think fo defperately 
of the Britilh nation. Our minds, as I faid, are 
light, but they are not depraved. We are dread- 
fully open to delusion and to dejection ; but wc 
are capable of being animated and undeceived. 

It cannot be concealed. We are a divided peo- 
ple. But in divifions, where a part is to be taken, 
we are to make a multer of our ftrength. I have 
often endeavoured to compute and to clafe tliofe 
who, in any political view, are to be called the 
people. Without doing fornething of this fort wc 
muft proceed abfurdly. We Ihould not be much 
wifer, if we pretended to very great accuracy in 
our eftimate : but I think,, in the calculation I have 
made, the errour cannot be very material. In 
England and Scotland, I compute that thofe of 
adult age, not declining in life, of tolerable leifure 
for fuch dlfchlfioris, and of fome means of ipfor? 
a^ion#; more; or Ids, and who are above menial 
•ile|«ndehce, (of what virtuallyis fuch) may amount 
abottt , four Hundred thoufapd. There is fuch a 

thing 
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tiling as a natural reprefentative of the people. 
This body is that reprefentative ; and on this 
body, more than on the legal conftituent, the arti- 
ficial reprefentative depends. This is the Britiflt 
publick ; and it is a publick very numerous. The 
reft, when feeble, are the objefts of protection ; 
when ftrong, the means of force. They who affefr 
to confider that part of us in any other light, in- 
fult while they cajole us ; they do not want us for 
counfellors in deliberation, but to lift us as foldicrs 
for battle. 

Of thefe four hundred thoufand political citi- 
zens, I look upon one fifth, or about eighty thou- 
fand, to be pure jacobins ; utterly incapable of 
amendment ; objects of eternal vigilance ; and 
when they break out, of legal conftraint. On thefe, 
no reafon, no argument, no example, no venerable 
authority, can have the flighted influence. They 
defire a change ; and they will have it if they can. 
If they cannot have it by Englifli cabal, they will 
make no fort of fcruple of having it by the cabal 
of France, into which already they are virtually 
incorporated. It is only their affured and confi- 
dent expe&ation of the advantages of French fra- 
ternity and the approaching blefiings of regidde 
intercourfe, that Ikins over their mifehievous dif- 
pofitions with a momentary quiet. 

This minority is great and formidable. I do not 
know whether if I aimed at the total overthrow of 

a king- 
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a kingdom, I fliould wifli to be encumbered with a 
larger body of partifans. They arc more eafity 
difeiplined and directed than if the number were 
greater. Thefe, by their fpirit of intrigue, and by 
their reftlefs agitating activity, are of a force far 
iuperiour to their numbers ; and if times grew the 
leaft critical, have the means of debauching or in- 
timidating many of thofe who are now found, as 
Well as of adding to their forte large bodies of the: 
more paflive part of the nation. This minority is 
numerous enough to make a mighty cry for peaces 
or for war, or for any objecT they are led vehe- 
mently to defire. By palling from place to place 
with’a velocity incredible, and diverfifying their 
character and deferiptionj they are capable of mi- 
micking the general voice. We muft not always 
judge of the getierality of the opinion by the noile 
of the acclamation. 

The majority, the other four fifths, is perfectly 
found ; and of the bell poflible difpolition to re- 
ligion, to government, to the true and undivided 
intereft of their country. Such men are generally 
difpofed to peace; They who are in poffdfion of 
all they .wifli are languid and improvident. With 
this fault (and I admit its exiftence in all its ex- 
tent) they would not endure to hear of a peace 
that ledto the ruin of every thing for which peace 
is dear to them. However, the defire of peace is 
spatially the weak fide of that kind of men. All 

men 
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tncn that are mined, are ruined on the fide of then? 
natural propenfities. There they are unguarded* 
Above all, good men do not fufpecfc that their de* 
ftruftion is attempted through their virtues. This 
their enemies are perfectly aware of : and accord* 
ingly, they, the moft turbulent of mankind, who 
never make a ferupte to {hake the tranquillity of 
their country to its center, raife a continual cry for 
peace with France. Peace with regicide, and war 
with the reft of the world, is their motto. From 
the beginning, and even wliilft the French gave 
the blows, and we hardly oppofed the vis inertia 
to their efforts, from that day to this hour, like 
importunate Guinea-fowls crying one note day 
and night, they have called for peace. 

In this they are, as I confefs in all things they 
are, perfectly conliftent. They who wilh to unite 
themfdves to your enemies, naturally defire, that 
you fhould difarm yourfelf by a peace with thefe 
enemies. But it paffes my conception, how they, 
who wifli well to their country on its ancient fyf- 
tem of laws and manners, come not to be doubly 
alarmed, when they find nothing but a clamour 
for peace, in the mouths of the men on earth the 
leaft difpofed to it in their natural or in their ha*, 
bitual character. 

I have a good opinion of the general abilities of 
the Jacobins : not that I fuppofe them better born 
than others j but ftrong pallions awaken the facul- 
ties. 
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lies. They fuffer not a particle of the man to b# 
loft. The fpirit of enterprife gives to this defcrip* 
tion the full ufe of all their native energies* If I 
have reafon to conceive that my enemy, who, as 
fiich, muft have an intereft in my deftru&ion, is 
alfo a perfon of difcernment and fagacity, then 1 
mull be quite lure, that in a conteft, the object he 
violently purfues, is the very thing by Which my 
tuin is likely to be the moftrperfe&ly accompliihed. 
Why do the Jacobins cry for peace? Becaufe they 
know, that this point gained, the reft will follow 
of courfe. On our parti why are all the rules of 
prudence, as fure as the laws of material nature, 
to be at this time reverfed? How comes it, that 
now, for the firft time, men. think it right, to be 
governed by the counfeh of their enemies? Ought 
they not rather to tremblfii when they ar.e per- 
fuaded to travel On the fame road ; and to tend 
to the fame place, of reft l . ■ . 

The minority I fpeak of, is notfufceptible of an 
impreffion from the topicks of argument to be u£ed 
to the larger part of the community. I therefore 
do not addreft tothem any part of what l have 
tofay, The more forcibly I drive tny argument? 
againft their fyftem, fo as to make an itojprefttpn 
wherel wifb to make it, the more ftrongiy l rivet 
thena in Aheir fentiments. As for us, who compofe 
the far larger;, and what I. call the far bettor part 
of the?people y let me lay,, that we' have: not been 
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^Uifcfi fairlydealt with When called to this deli- 
beration,' Tile Jacobin minority have been abun- 
dantly fupplied with fibres' and ptovifions of ail 
Muds towards their warfare. No fort of argumen- 
tative matcrials,ftiitedto their purpofes,have been 
Withheld. Falfe they are, unfound, fophiftical j 
but they are regulardn thcirdirfc&ion. They all 
bear one way*, and they all go to the fupport of the 
fubftantiat merits of their Caufe, The others have 
not had theqUeftiob fo much asfairly ftated to them; 

There has not been in this century, any foreign 
peace or waf, in its Origin, the fruit of popular 
defire ; except the war that was made ‘with Spain 
in 1 73^. Sir Robert Walpole was forced intothe 
war by the people^ who were inflamed to this 
meafure by the ittoft leading politicians, by the 
firft orators, and the gteateft poets of the time. 
For that war, Pope fung Ms dying notes. For that 
war, Johnfbn, in more energetick ftrainsr, employed 
the voice ofhis early genius. For that War, Glovef 
diftinguifhed hiihfdf in thewayin whichjiis mufe 
was the tttoft natural atid happy. The ctoWd rea- 
dily followed the politicians in the ory for a War* 
which threatened little bloodfhed, and which pro* 
mifed vi&ories* that were attended with fomethiftg 
more folk! than glory, A war with Spain was a 
war of plunder. thi prefcnt confiiffWdth regi- 
cide, Mr.Pitt has riot^hhheftu had, djeaf per- 
haps for a few days hav^many prizes to hdld Out 
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in the lottery of War, to tempt the lower part Of 
our character. He can only maintain it by an 
appeal to the higher ; and to thofe, in whom that 
higher part is the moft predominant, he muft look 
the moft! for his fupport. Whilft he holds out no 
inducements to the wife, nor bribes to the avari- 
cious, he may be forced by a vulgar cry into a peace 
ten times mote ruinous than the moft difaftrous 
war. The weaker he is In* the fund of motives 
which apply to our avarice, to our lazinefs, and to 
our laffijtude, if he means to carry the war to any 
end at all, the ftronger he ought to be in his ad- 
drefles to our magnanimity and to our reafon. 

In ftating that Walpole was; driven by a popular 
clamour into a meafure not to be juftified, Ido 
not mean whplly te> exeyfe his conduct, : My time 
of obfervation did, not exactly coincide with that 
event : but I read much of the controverfies then 
carried on.- Several years after the.contcfts of par- 
ties had ceafed, the people were atnufed, and in a 
degree warmed with them. The events of that 
sera feemed then- of magnitude,, which: the revolu- 
tions of bur time: hay e reduced to parochial im- 
portance *, and the debates, which thcn ftiook the 
naricsite how appear of no, higher mbment than a 
diftnjC<«h Hx?a veftry. ; When I was very young, 
% general faihian told me I was toadmire iome of 
tife writings agaieft that rainifterj. a little more 
jss^rity taught snt as much to defpife them. I 
” . obferved 
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ftbferved one fault in his general proceeding. He 
never manfully put forward the entire ftrength of 
his caufe. He temporifed; he managed; and 
adopting very nearly the fentlments of his adver- 
faries, he opposed their inferences. < 'This, for a po- 
litical commander, is the choice of a weak poll; 
His adverfaries had the better of theargument, as 
he handled it, not as thereafon andjuftice Of his 
caufe enabled him to manage it* I fay this j after 
having feen, and with fome care examined, the 
original documents concerning certain important 
tranfa&ions of thofe times. They perfectly iatis- 
fied me of the extreme injuftice of that war,and 
of the falfehood of the colours, which to his Own 
ruin, and guided by a miftaken policy, he fuf- 
fered to be daubed over that meafure* Some years 
after, it was my fortune to convCrfe with manyof 
the principal a&ors sgainft that minifter, and with 
thofe, who principally excited that clamour. None 
of them, no not one, did in the leaft defend the 
meafure, or attempt to juftify their conduft. They 
condemned it as freely as they would have done in 
commenting upon any proceeding inhiftory, in ' 
which they were totally unconcerned. Thus it 
will be; They who ftir up the people to improper 
defires, whether of peace or war, will be condemn* 
ed by themfelves. They who weakly yield to them 
wilibe hfdwfi.4*-- ! ' 

• La from 
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ais theyif with Spain in 1759, about 

jthc Madrid Gonvdatiorii ■ a^ th^ faWfi Df Captain 

Jenkins's wfili A j, •<•.**•&* *#■• ■ '••'•» ■ •> •"'( ' :: 

"Wliericijireir' El cry foE 

peace with tiki H«le 

more than 

“fudh apea<jei ftkl iai&- - bot: 


Whatever lame 

fpiritf ! 'ReaCdd^ the 

(ubftandaBmei^shf ye&e imthe 

nature b£:: 'i^pddirjr;^^ ^<^pkob» ,J <Sf:''f0)firi'» "pre- 
vious' ■'^eflliiteK ; .' \ '.dsel'atguments 

agaiiift* ^ 'r^MTented ib 

the. : Ve- 
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defirc that It &ould be marked, in a long war* be* 
^ufe,without fuch a war, no experience has yet 
told Wtkat a dangerous power has ever beep re, 
d ucejd to Bie^ure pit to reafpn. S I do pot throw 
bad; my view to the PdopoPnefian war of ty^enty- 
fevea yeami nor to two of the pupick wars, the 
firft pf twenty-four, thefecond of eighteen; por to 
the tnoce recent wap ^elu§ed by 1 the treaty of 
Weftphalia, .which -tisol^c^^tWyk* fpr thirty. 

I gO to.' w hit fallen behind living me- 

mory, aiid imtneiltelytopehqs opr owp country, 
iet the portion of our hiftory from the year 1689 
to 1 7 1 3 be brop^rtbefore us. We ftall find, that 
jn all that peripipf twenty-four years, there werp 
hardly five that cpuld be called d feafpn of peace ; 
jind thp inters between the tw^-War* was ip 
reality, pOthipg ‘ nrtpre thap a very a£dve prepara- 
tion for renovated hpftility. During’lhat period, 
€very ope of th# proppfitipns of peafce came from 
the enemy.: The firft, whep they were accepted, 
'yp4tp i crfrf: ytimek^.-^copd#wh« p e , ^ € y 

■ were r^^edjifthecop^fc^ at Gertrpdcnburgh ; 
thel a^wrhep 'the-* war;phd#:hy.*.fh«' treaty, ot 

$ #*•?*" 

tiph^ wfc - tjam-fmsft'im-' 
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you may draw fuch an inference as you t^iink pro* 
perly ar ifes from it. 

It is for us at prefent to recoiled what we have 
been; and to confiderwhat, if we plea&, we may 
be iHil. At the period of thofe wars; our principal 
Itrength was found in the refolution of the people; 
and that in the refolution of ■ a .part only . of the 
then Whole,; which bore no proportion- to our exift* 
ing magnitude. . England iand Scotland were not 
united at the beginning of that mighty ftruggle. 
When, in the courfe of the conteft, theyiWere cons- 
joined, it was in a raw, an ill-cemented, an un- 
produ&ive union. For the whole duration of the 
war, and long after, ,, the names, and other outward 
and vifible figns of approximation, rather augment- 
ed than diminifhed ©Ur infular feuds. 3 They were 
rather the caufesof new tHfcontentsand new trou- 
bles, than promoters of cordiality and affection. 
The now fingle and potent Groat Britain was then, 
not only two eountries,bttt, from the party, heats 
in both, and, the^lyifions^iprfh'eddn each of them, 

was made ;• Ireland, now 

fo large a fource*pf the common opulence and 
power, land tfhich wifely managed might be made 
much more ben e&ial’ and, m uch more effective, 
was ‘theft, the .heavd^.'Gf the'burthens. , An army 
not nrnph 'defe than -forty- thoufand men, was 
drawn fmm: the general effort, to keep that king* 

L 4 dom 
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dam in a poor, unfruitful! and refourcelefe fob. 
jcdion. 

3uch was foe (late of the empire. The flate 
of our finances was worfc, if poffible. Every 
branch of the revenue became Ids productive after 
foe revolution. Silver, not, as now a fort of coun- 
ter, but the b<?dy of the current coin, was reduced 
fo loyv, as not to have above three parts in four of 
the value in the foiOing. In the greater part the 
value hardly amounted to a fourth. It required a 
dead expose of three millions fterJing to renew the 
coinage. IfybHck credit, that great but ambiguous 
principle, .which has fo qften been predicted as the 
caufe of our certain ruin, but which for a century 
has beep the cpnftanf companion, and often the 
means, of our prosperity andgreatads, bad,**? dri* 
gin, and was <cr$dkd» I may fry, in bankruptcy 
, an,d bpg^ry. Atfois 4*y yre haVq feCn parties 
contending to be admitted,# a moderate premium, 
to advance eighteen mihfonMo the Exchequer* 
For fohpitjdy finallcr, loans, the foanceflpr of the 
exchequer pf that day, hfofoagpa the i&foer of 
public* credit, ,countcr4igeurmg *hp the 
appeayattcq of foe city^th the Mayor* of 
l.ondo»»tbi* <foe* was obliged^likaafolhatpr for 
an hofpltti’tp gp ( cwifo,h#i4lrpfo |o foop, to 

bo#o* §D^l«sr.^Mn«. 

Whenmadq pp ip drfoleta,a»fopy,opuld, their beft 
fecurltjes were at ,an intereft of a? per cent. Even 

the 
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the paper of l the\Banfc (ttowat par with ea&, aind 
generally preferred to it) was often at a difeoant 
idf : tweritf ! pe^'^nt,' J % tile ftate of ti&lfeft 
rnaybejnd^' ?-•' ' V' ', 

. amotiirt to tcifii 
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In thlfk-tlieir number, wlien l-firft faw the country, 
I cannot. Jbs jquite exact jbut certainly thofe ma, 
chines pf domeftick credit were then very few, 
Tlw^'arehowin almpft/ every market town; and 
tkib^irctmdtance ; (whether tine thing be carried to 
an e#csfe.or not): demonftratea the aftopiihing in* 


Cfeafe 4f .private,' confidence, of general circula- 
tion* anddf internal commerce; an , increafe out 
of allproportion to thegrowtfi of the foreign trade, 
" ^snte- e>f King William's 

non? ’WfSr nearly* matched by that of France; and 
tlwmgh/^ yith Hollands, then a maritime 
p^ipji^yi^yitnfieriour fo our own, even with that 
^i.werfe not always* victorious, ; Though 
finally the alliedifiefts jEsperi^e;! many 

, unpleafant reyeriesm^ - In two 

'■ ye^y^hre^ ,thc«ifa^'dV'V!^^ ,takep from the' 
< ■:?,|3n‘ : .||he.^ntineat, wp Jpft. : pknoft 
• U>!., . *•'••■• > 


In f '^S^'i^^nunMHned 'yiarsi ago,). 
In that genemldeb^e- 

' ht 
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long continuance of the war, the commons agreed 
to addrefs the crown in' the following manly, fpU 
rited, and truly animating ftyle. ; ' 

“ This is the EIGHTH year in which' your ma. 
*f jetty's moft dutiful and loyal fubjc&$ the com. 
“ mons in parliament aflembled, haveafliftcd your 
‘f majefty with large fupplies lor carrying on a juft 
*f and neceffarywar, in defence of out religion, and 
“ prefervation of our laws, smd vindication of the 
*? rights and liberties of the people Of England.'* 
Afterwards they proceed in this manner 
“ To ftiew to your majefty and all cbriftendom,. 
f* that the commons of England wilInotdje<7my*d 
ff or diverted from theirfirm refolutions ofobtain- 


** ing by wAft, a &fe and'honOdrablepeacei wedo, 
*? in the pame%f thofe W iiqpfefeift>“'r,ri*e# our 




*.* verUjmmt againft all yOpr enemies at home and 

V abrpad | a^d thatwe will effeftually^dlift you in 

V mryipg if oO''- t il®'>^r" 4 ^P^'Erahee.^ 

they fpiak o^, was 
the foggeftiop of a treaty prppofed by thefitehy, and 
announced ftom the throne, *i Thus the people of 
England not ih the fourth year of 

the war. < aftser-riegotiattion 5 i 

no ' mQtibft$ : %i>^ *B&' 

niftryinto^aVpe^e'^i^^^effages fitodi Olivers to 
palfy and deaden the • refolutiofi of ' parliament : <»r : 
the fpirit of die nation. They did not lb much 
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as advife the king to liften to the propofitions of 
the enemy, nor to feck for peace but through the 
mediation of a vigorous war. This addrefs was 
fliovpd in an hot, a divided, a factious, and in a 
great part, difaffe&ed houfe of commons, and it 
was carried nemine emtradkente. 

While that firft war (which was ill {mothered by 
die treaty of Ryfwklc) flept in the thin afhes of a 
feeming peace, a new conflagration was in its im- 
mediate caufes. A fvelh and a for greater war was 
in preparation, A year had hardly elapfed when 
arrangements were made for renewing the conteft 
with' tenfold fury. The fteps which were taken, 
at that time, to compote, to reconcile, to unite, 
and to (flteipUne alt Europe again# the growth of 
France* certainly furnilh to a teatefman the fineft 
and mpft interefting part m the jhiftory of that 
great period. It formed the mailer-piece of king 
William’s policy, dexterity, and perfeverance. Full 
of th? idea of prefcrvfog, not only a local civil li- 
berty united f ith order, to Our country, but to 
janbody it in the political liberty, the order, and 
the independence of nations united under a natural 
hefd, Jbc/fdpg called upon his parliament to put 
WHf inty a-pofture ** /ej preflmte to England the 
“ anfl influence if at prefhnt bad w the emneik 
md ajfain'AMo&tu , jfe Will be requiflte Europe 
f* jthmdd foe yda'wii not be Wanting’ to your- 
*fe Ives/* uf ' 

. Baffled 
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- ( BaJBcd as t^a* and alrocft J^cart- 

broke'n'.ai 'the he met with ih the 

mode|ie firft preyed 

on W ff«uifc‘j L 7.B|dt ,add 

in councils, as inarms, oW an4 .'osier again 't5 
pulfed, over and over ' t ajgj$n ( her ; Effupi^d;jtp' the 
charge. AU„ 

to 

his fbreigpa .niegQtiEt«»% 

his ; defi|pn ti>' t Bts :^^i 2 p^isabii. &* 


ber firnmefe of $om^; the und«untcct wfofotidn 


rltofMon- 
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« oat with taxes to a degree beyond what w ^ s dd* 

*< cemfed, till it appeared upon qccafi on of the hie 
« eledions. This is the truth of th<* fa&upon 
« vjijhieh yourmajeftywHl determine what refolu- f 
** tlbn oi^ht to be tsflten*” 

His mijefty did determine $ and did take and 
purfue hiarefelution. In aU the tottering imbeci- 
lity of a new government* and with parliament to- 
tally unmanageable, he perfevered. He perfevered 
to expel the fears of his people, by bis fortitude— 
To fteady their fickjenefc* by his conftaney— To 
expand their narrowprudence, by his enlarged wit 
donv-To fink, their faftious temper in his publick 
fpirit.— dn fpite of his people herefolved to make 
them great) and gloriibus 5 to make England in- 
c l i ned tofhrink into her narrow&lf, thearbitrefs 
of Eutope^ the rtc& 

In fpite of the mi«ifters* who fiaggered under the 
weight that his mmd impaM upon theirs, un&p* 

; < • .. I 1 '■ % ~ v ^,’ ;^ g 

It • . . • through therh 
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gates, flic had nobly md magnanimoufly refilled 
all feparate treaty, or any thing which might for a 
moment appear to divide her affefition or her in- 
tereft, or even to diftinguifii her inidentity from 
England. Having fettled the great point of the 
confolidatkm (which he indued would be eternal) 
of the countries made for a common intereft, and 
common fentiment, fheking, in hi$ mefiage to 
both hordes, calls their attention to the affairs of 
the States, GeMraL The houfe of lords was per- 
fectly found, and entirely inipreffed With the wif- 
don) and dignity of the king’s proceedings. In 
“anfwef to the mefiage, which you will obferve was 
narrowed to a fingle point (the danger of the States 
General) after the ufual profeflions of zeal: for his 
fervice, the fords opened themfelves at Jarge. They 
go farbeynnd the demands of the meflage. ' They 
exprefs themfelves asfplfows: “ We take this oc- 
46 cafion further to affure your insijefty, ; that we are 
44 fenfible of the great and.inm&Mttidanger to which 
the States Gem^:m;e'- : ^efi4^^n'd pe perfectly 
44 agree wkb^m iw ;tb0 l tketr fdfety ond 

44 ours are fo infefardbly united, that pfidtfm^er is 
44 rmn :*o ite ' ■' ■ 

* Afehumblydefireyou^^ 
net enfy fto:;make;':goiod'.^\tiie 
if 

*?' you.will ■■ 

“■ defence/ With, 

tm j 
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“ t'm ) and that yea will invite into it all princes and 
u JlOtes who are concerned in the prefent uifible dan * 
** ger 9 arijtngfr»m the union of France and Spam 
** And we further defire your majefty, that you 
** Will be pleafed to aster into fuch alliances with 
" the emperour, as your majefty fltall think fit, pur* 
“ faantto the ends of the treaty of 1689; towards 
“ all which we affure your majefty of our hearty 
“ and fincere affiftance; not* doubting, but when* 
“ ever your majefty flxaH be obliged to-bc^ehgaged 
“ for the defence of yosir allies, and 'fuming' the 
“ liberty and p fit of Europe* Almighty God will’ 
“ proteft your &ch?d perfon in fo righteous » catifc/ 
“ And that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of 
** your fubje&s will carry your majefty with ho* 
** nour and fucccfi through all the difficulties of a 
41 just Waa * s' *’* 

The houfe of commons was more referved 5 the 
late popular dlfpofition Was ftiU in a great degree 
prevalent In dm reprefentatwe, after it had been 
made w change in the eonfUtuent body. The 
prindploo# the grind alliance was netdke&ly re- 
cogniftd its the rwfolntion of th&oommons, non the ‘ 
war announced, though, they were we» aware the 
aftlatiaiamwratf for the war* However, tsora* 

pdted by dm mwmittg fenfe of thh* people, they 
vwh* &S kg tgtfo fix die threegreat intmowbbte 
pifiam of as 

they Were then, as they ore AWi and as-theymuft 

**evcr 
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ever be to the end-uf time. They afferted in ge- 
neral terms the necefiity dffopporting Holland j 
of keeping united !with our allies ; and maintaining 
the liberty of Europe; though theyreftri&ed their 
vote to the fuccours ftipulated bya&ual treaty. 
But how they were fairly embarked ; they were 
obliged to go with tfiecourfe of the vefiel ; and the 
whole nation, fplit before into an hundred adverfe 
factions, with a long at its head evidently dedin* 
ing to his tomb, the whole nation, lords, com- 
mons, and people, proceeded as one body, inform- 
ed by one foul. ./Under theBritifti union, the 
union of Europe was confolidated ; and it long 
held together with a degree s of cohefion, firmncfe, 
suid fidelity hot known before orfincc in any po- 
litical .cwuMnatiagp; of thife extent, y , ■ <•, ? : *£. y 

Juft as the laft hand was given to this immenfo 
and complicated machine, the mafter workman 


aiea : out tne wots. was r orwea op true mecnaiu- 
cal principles; anditwas astrUly Wrought. Itwent 
by the impulfc it had r^y^firom fbo mover. 
The man wasdead j but the ^mi ^iance fimyiyed, : 
in which hang Wmiwh hvod'iahdi'r^bi^ :.y|lha* < 



hadreprefented*about two a y6MpC ; hri&^.4»’ dead... 
in energy and' operation, continued tfiaic 


v and in means, for near xMifeen^ears-^s 


t. 
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fice, he ought to bury himfelf “under the ruins of 
the civilized world* 411 the art of Greece, and 
ail the pride and power of eaftern monarchs, never 
heaped upon their alhes fo grand a monument. 

There were days whep bts great mind was up to 
the crifis of (the world he jo called to a£t itt** Hia 
manly eloquence was equal to $ic elevated wjfdom 
of fuch fentunents* But the little have triumphed 
overthegreat; an unnatural (asitflwuld km) not 
an unufuaj victory. 1 am lure you cannot forget 
with howtnuch uueafinfifsweheard ineonyexfatjon, 
the language If more than one gentleman at the 
opening of this conteft, “ that he was willing to 
** try the war for a year or two, and if it did* not 
“ fucceed,Jthen to vote for peace/" M if war was 
a matter * of experiment! As if you could take it 
up or lay it down as an idlefrolkkl ,A\if the dire 
goddeB that prefides over it, with her murderous 
ipear in hot hlMv and her gorgoa ajt her breaft, 
was a coquette to be Kitted with i * We ought 
with rmtence/io approach £bat kemepdous di- 
vinity* that loves courage, but commands otroofaL 
Wav never M&t$* where it found U Radon* It is 
never he parted into without a mature driibe- 

ratip#H l lengthened out Into a 

perplexing mdqridoa^bttt a deliberation Ming to 
a Cure and Ml judgment. When fo taken «p* 
it is non to be elpoi^Mted rCafbn as valid, 

^ Sk* tftfe decoration. 
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for luer^to hazard their fafety fo* the* gratifica- 
tion of theiravarice, the pa(rton, whkh*4Himates 
them iid that fort of c,ohflid/fllj^;att;the ffiorfi 
fightedtpalfions^ tiiuft foe ks obje&£jdiftin<k and 
near at Hand. The palfions of the lower order are 
hungry andfoipatient. Speculative pliihdet; cpn. 
eingent fpcal ; future, long adjoOrried, uncertain 
booty $ pillage Wbichttitift enrich' a lajtepofterky-, 
and which poffibly may not; reach to pofterity £t 
all; thcftf, 'fo^r any Jenj^h ofitime;' ftevw fopy 
port a mefoafrary / The people ard 1, ih'th$ 
right. ’ The calculation of profit fo ail fuch wars 
is falfe. , On balancing the account of fudh tvars, 
ten thdafond hOglheads of fiigar ’.arc’ jfurchafedat 
{ten thbnfahd titties their price. v'The'blbOd 6f man 
thoul4 never be filed bat s tp r^hcth the blbo 4 of 
main*' ft* Ilff'iWift ' &®dF for' foul®! fofoily, 'fast our 
/riehdai -foif^ddf ’ r 0dtl,^"f^ • i 'b^:d^o^V.^ ,f '. 0 hir 
'Jkttt&i' The? ifeft is'^fia& f i: 

fin' the 1 war of df thefc 

fijpajir^l^r had their 
' part. • 'Sofoe.'. 'th£TeJrt?&& ", The 

• pofea ; ihferdfc -eijatyr wfo* ' in;, tfSie k,'. of the 
: tthiaaf^^entln^ttlC. ;•'•$» th^tdve^citkurfef the car r 

riaj^^4 i ^''^^ ,; "f ’ itot'ifitftf thijs natural 

• mplre’-'pfodoini. 

• nairt ’ 'any 

i-t ;jf fHdvvav of t*w* 
V M 3 crowns 
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foreign law. Jn rooft of thofe I found the condi- 
tion of the annexed countries even better, certainly 
not worfe, than the lot of thofe which were the 
patrimony of the conqueror^ They wanted feme 
bleffings — but they were free from many very great 
evils. They were rich and tranquil Such was 
Artois, Flanders, Jjorrain, Alfetia, under the old 
government of France, Such was- Silcfia under 
the king of Prufiia. They who are to live in the 
vicinity of this new fobrick, are to prepare to live 
in perpetual confpirarics and (editions ; and to end 
at laft, in being conquered, if not to her dominion, 
t o her r ofemblaoqjv But when wc talk of cpnqueft 
by other nations, it is only to put a cafe, ThL is 
the only power in Europe by which it is pejfible we 
Ihould be conquered. To live under the continual 
dread Of focb immeafurable evite isttfedf a grievous 
calamity. To live without the dread of $iem is to 
turn the danger into the difefter. The influence of 
jfuch a France is equal to a war; its example, more 
wafting than an hoftile irruption. The hoftility 
with ariy other power is Separable and accidental j 
. this poWdf , by the very condition of its txiftence, 
by its very effential conftitution, is in a ftate of 
feofflfity-wlth u$» end with aft civiUfed people;*. 

A government of the nature of that fet up at 
our verydooe has «ew been hitherto ftttbk hr even 
jmaginod, in Europe, What our relation to it will 

* See declaration, Whitehall, O&ober S$, |7$5. 

m 4 
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bo cannot be judged by other relations. It is a 
lbrious thing to have a connection with a people, 
who Jive only under pofitive, arbitrary, and change- 
able inftltutions; and tho& not perfected nor fup- 
plied, nor explained, by ally common acknowledged 
rule of moral feience. I remember that in one of 
my laft converfations with the late lord Camden, 
we were ftruck much in the fame manner with the 
abolition in France of the law, as a feience of me- 
thodifed and artificial equity. France, lince her 
revolution, is under the fway of a fed, whofelead* 
era have deliberately, at one ftroke, demoliflied the 
whole body of that jurifprudcnce which France had 
pretty nearly in common with other civilifcd count 
tries. In that jurifprudcnce were contained the 
elements and principles of the law of nations, the 
great ligament of mankind. With the law they 
have of courfe deftroyed all feminaries in which 
jurifprudcnce was taught, as well as all the corpo- 
rations eftablifhed for its confervation. I have not 
heard of any country, whether in Europe or, Alia, 
or even iu Africa on this fide of mount Atlas, which 
is wholly without fome fuch colleges and fuch 
corporations, except France. No man, in a publick 
or private concern, can divine by what rule of prio* 
ciple her judgments are to be dire&edj nor is there 
to be found a profeffor in any univerfity, or a prac- 
titioner in any court, who will hazard an opinion of 
what is or is not law In France, in any cafe what- 

ever. 
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ever. They have not only annulled all their old 
treaties; but they have renounced the law of na- 
tions from whence treaties have their force. With 
a fixed defign they have outlawed themfclves, and 
to their power outlawed nil other nations. 

Inftead of the religion and the law by which 
they were in a great politick communion with the 
chriftian world, they have conflru&ed their repub- 
lick on three bafes, all fundamentally oppofite to 
thole on which the communities of Europe are 
built. Its foundation is laid in regicide; in jaco-* 
binifin; and in atheifin; and it has joined tothofc 
principles, a body of fyftematick manners which 
iecures their operation* 

If I am alked, how I would be underftood in the 
ufe of thefe terms, regicide, jacobinifm, atheifin, 
and a fyftem of correfppnding manners, and then: 
eftablifhment, I will tell you. 

I call a commonwealth regicide, which lays it 
down as a fixed law of nature, and a fundamen- 
tal right of man, that all government, not being 
a democracy, is an ufurpatien *. That all kings, 

* Nothing could be more folemn than their promulgation of 
this principle as a preamble to the definitive code of their fa* 
ruous articles for the decompaction of focirty into whatever 
country they fhemid enter# *• La convemmu nationals, aprrs 
avoir euteadu It Tftppojt dc ies comites de linaoces* de U 
guerre & diplomatique* re uni. % fiddle an prmetpe dr foifi eramht 
Jt ptupirs qtu nc itti permet pas dc pcc^nnotfre attaint fafitMton qvt j 
parte attemie” feta Dccret Ibr Je rapport dc Cadi bon. 
Uec. 18 , 1 / 92 , and fee the fiibfoqucat proclamation* 

as 
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as fuch, ate ufurpers; and for being kings, may 
and ought to be put to death* with their wives, fa* 
milks, and adherents. Thecommonweaith which 
ids uniformly upon thefe principles} and which 
after abolifhing every feftival of religion, choOfes 
the moft flagrant? aft of a murderous regicide trea- 
son for a feaft of eternal Commemoration, and 
which forces ail her people to obforve it— This l 
call regicide by cJisbVijhment* 

Jacobiniim is the revolt of the enterprifmg ta- 
lents Of a country againft its property# When 
private men form themfelves into afl’oeiations for 
the purpofc of deftroylng the pre-exifting laws and 
inftitirtions of their country; when they fecure to 
themfelves an army by dividing amongft the 
people of ho property, the eftates of the ancient add 
lawful proprietors; when a flute reoognifes thola 
ads; when it docs not make confiscations for 
crimes, but makes crimes for confifcations; when 
it has its principal ftrength, and aff its resources in 
fuch a violatiop of property; when it fomdwshiefly 
•Upon fuch a violation; maffacr'mg by judgments, 
dr otherwise, thofe who make any fftuggle for 
theft old legal government, and their legal* heredi- 
tary, or acquired poffeffions—*-! call this jacotyrufm 
by cjlabltftimeni. * 

1 call it gtbwfm by ^t&iybment) when any ftatc, 
foftlsi fluff! «of acfoio^ledgethe exigence of Cqd 
as a moral govewaour of the world; when it fluffl 
offer to him no religious# or moral wor£hip;-s~whcn 
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it flwiB abelUh the Chrlflian religion by a regular 
decree;*— when it {hall perffeeute with -a cold, un- 
relenting, fteady cruelty, by every mode of ednfifi 
cation, bnprifonmertt, exile, and death, all its mi* 
nifters;— when it Hull generally flmt up, or pull 
down, churches; when the few building* which 
remain of this kind Audi be opened only for the 
ptirpoffc of making a profane apotheofis of mon- 
fters, whofe vices and crime* have no parallel 
atnongft men* and whom ail other men confidar as 
objefh of general deteftation, and the fcvfcreft ani- 
madverfion bf law. When, in the plaie of that 
religion of focial benevolence, and of individual 
fdf-denial, in mockery of all religion* they infti- 
tute impious, blafphcmous* indecent thratrick rites, 
in honour of their vitiated, perverted reafon, and 
erect altars to the pcrfonifiCation of their own cor- 
rupted and bloody repuidick;— *whcn fib 00k and 
flminaries are founded at publiek cxpence to poi- 
fon mankind, from generation to generation, with 
the horrible maxims of this impiety ;~when wea- 
ried out with inceffattt martyrdom, and the cries 
of a people hungering and thirfting for religion, 
they permit it, only as a tolerated evil*— 1 tall this 
A by tjtoblijhnmt. 

When to thefe eftabltfhmcnts of regicide, of 
jacobinifm, and of athpiftn, yOU add the carrifpnn- 
derit fy/lm of manActSf no doubt can be left on the 
mind of a thinking man, concerning their deter- 
mined 
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mined hoftility to the human race. Manners are 
of more importance than laws. Upon them, in a 
great meafure, the laws depend. The law touches 
us but here and there, and now and then. Man- 
ners are what vex or footh, corrupt or purify, ex- 
alt or debate, barbarize or refine us, by a tonftant, 
ftcady, uniform, infenfible operation, like that of 
the air we breathe in. They give their whole form 
and colour to our lives. According to their qua- 
lity, they aid inorals, they fupply them, or they to- 
tally deftroy them. Of this the new French lcgif- 
lators were aware ; therefore, with the fame me- 
thod, and under the fame authority, they fettled a 
fyftem of manners, the moft licentious, proftitutc, 
and abandoned that ever has been known, and at 
Che lame time the moft coarfe, rude, lavage, and 
ferocious. Nothing in the revolution, no, not to 
a phrafe or a gefture, not to the falhion of a hat 01 
a fhoe, was left to accident. All has been the re- 
fult of defign; all has been matter of inftitutlon. 
No mechanical means conld be devifed in favour 
of this incredible fyftem of wickednefs and vice, 
that has not been employed. The nobleft pal- 
lions, the love of glory, the love of country, have 
been debauched irito means of Its prefervation and 
its propagation. A11 forts of Ihews and exhibitions, 
calculated to Inflame and vitiate the imagination, 
and pervert the moral fenfo, have been contrived. 
The> haw fometimes brought forth five or HU 

hundred 
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hundred drunken women, calling at thebar of the 
afferai>ly for the blood of, their own children, as 
being royalifts or confikutipnalifts. Sometimes 
they have got a body of wretches, caHing them- 
felves fathers, to demand the. murder of that fons $ 
boafting that R»omehad but one Brutus, but that 
they could fhew *hvehupdred. TUer* were in- 
ftances, in which they inverted, and retaliated the 
impiety, arid produced fons, , whpk called ; for the 
execution of « their patents. The jfcund^tion of 
their republickis laid ;.in, moral paradoxes. , ^Thein 
patriotism is always prodigy. Ah thofejJnftancea 
to be found in hifiory, whether real, or bibulous, of 
a doubtful publick fpirit, at which morality is per- 
plexed, reafon is daggered, and from which af- 
frighted nature ;recoijte ? :5tre their chofen,and almoft 
foie ejeaipples for the mi^rufdon of their youth. 

The whole '.drift of ; their njftitution is contrary 
to that ,of the wife legiflators Of. all countries, who 
aimed, at improving ioftinfls into morals, and at 
grafting the virtues on the. ftock c i the natural 
affefdoits. \ They, oh tb<^ .contrary^ have* omitted 
no pains to eradicate every benevolent and noble 
j3®bgpNMofi^^ : In their culture 

it ( isL a .rule ij^ys.tp. gra&virtues- on -vices.. They 
tmhjk «vi«35 4 TBta!#B>qh^i|r - of the name of pub- 

U<&’ 4 ^rsi|e # unJdfe;iti|idirates. violence Oxt the pri- 
vote. All thdar.'new inftitutions, (and ypth them 
every thing is new) ftrike at the root of pur facial 

nature. 
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nature* Other legiflatorsyknowing that marriage 
h> the origin $f all relations, and confequently the 
firft element of all duties, have endeavoured, by 
every art, to make it facrecL The Ckriftian reli- 
gion, by confiding it to the pairs, and by render- 
ing that relation indifltdubk, has, by thefi? two 
things, done more towards the peace, happinefs, 
fisttlcment, and dvilifation of the world, than by 
any other part in this whole feheme of Divine Wif- 
dom. The direct contrary courfq has boon taken 
in the fynagogue of mdehrsft, I mean in that forge 
and manufactory of all evil, the fe& which predo- 
minated in the conftituent affemhly of 1789. 
Thofe monfters employed the fame, or greater in- 
duftry, to dcfecrate and degrade that ftate* which 
other iegiflators hig^c uied to render k htdy and 
honourable- % a ftrangc, uiuadfed-fbr dedara* 
tion, tlicy pronounced, that marriage was no better 
than a common, civil contract ft was one of 
their ordinary tricks, to put their fentiments into 
the mouths of certain peribnated sharwte, which 
they theatrically exhibited # theta* of whit 
ought to be a ferious adembly* One of thefc was 
brought not in the figure of a peofthu to, whom 
they o|le 4 by the affc&ed nanm of ** a mother 
without being a wife* This creature they mjjtde 
to <*tt for a repeat of the incapacities, which in 
ckdBfed states arc put upon bafefd* The proftw 
tww of the aftewbly gave to this their puppet the 

ftn&ion 
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farution of their greater impudence. In confc- 
quence of the principles laid down, and the man* 
iters authorized, baftardi were not long after put 
on the footing of the iffue of §wful unions. Pro# 
ccedingio th«.fpirk,of the firft authors of their 
conftitution, fuccecdmg affemblies went the fall 
length of the principle, and gave a licence to di- 
vorce at the mere pleafure of either party, and at 
a month’s notice. With them the matrimonial 
connection is brought info fo degraded a ftatc of 
concubinage, shat, 1 believe, none of the wretches 
in London* who keep warehoufes of infamy, 
would give out one of their vi&ims to private cus- 
tody on fo fhort and indolent a tenure. There 
was indeed a kind of proftigate equity in giving to 
women the %«e licentious gpwer.. The reafon 
they «€gn#d was m ia&mott* as the a&; declar- 
ing that women had been too long under the ty- 
ranny of patents and Of hufbands. It is not no 
coflary to ohfcrve upon the horrible confluences 
of taking one half of the fperies wholly out of the# 
guardhmfidp aadptfitefifon of the other# 

The pradkioB of dhtorpet fhm# to fame coun- 
tries permitted,' ha* been difcouraged in all In die 
Eaft, polygamy end djvelrpe we *m ^iferedit; and 
the manners tamed the laws. In Rome, whilR 
Rome vm in kstomgricy, the few aqfw allowed 
for divorce afominMd in tfleft to a prohibition. 
They were only three. The arbitrary was totally 

, excluded; 
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excluded ; and accordingly feme hundreds of years 
patted, without a Angle example of that kind. 
"When manners were corrupted, the laws were re- 
laxed; as the latfer always follow the former, 
when they are not able to regulate them, or to 
vanquiih them. Of this circumftance the legifla-t 
tors of vice and crime were pleafed to take notice, 
as an inducement to adopt their regulation; hold- 
ing out an hope, that the perihiffion would as rarely 
be made ufe of. They knew the contrary to be 
true ; and they had taken good care, that the laws 
fhould be well feconded by the manners. Their 
law of divorce, like all their laws, had pot for its 
objefl the relief of domeftick uneafineft, but the 
total corruption of all morals, the total difeon- 
nexion of focial lifi*. „ 

It is a matter of curiofity to obferve the opera- 
tion of this encouragement to difordcr. I have 
before me the Paris paper, correfpondent to the 
ufual regifter of births, marriages, and deaths. 
Divorce; happily, is no regular head of regiftry 
among# civilifed nations- With the jacobins it is 
remarkable, that divorce is not only a regular 
head, but it has the poll of honour. It occupies 
die fir# place in the fill. In the three fir# months 
of the year 1793, the number of divorces in that 
city amounted to 56 a. The marriages were 178 5; 
lo that the proportion of divorces to marriages was 
not much left than one to three; a thing unexam- 
pled. 
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pled, 1 believe, among mankind. I caufed an in- 
quiry tobe made at Do&or’s Commons, concern- 
ing the number of divorces; and found, that all 
the divorces, (Which,; except t?y fpecial aft of par-t 
liament, are feparations, and not proper divorces) 
did not atnbuntin ah thofe courts, and in an hun- 
dred years, to much more than one fifth of thofe 
that paffedj in the fingle city of Paris, in three 
months. I followed up the inquiry relative to 
that city through feveral Of thefubfequent months 
Until I was tired; and found the proportions kill 
the fame. Since then I have heard that they have 
declared fur a revifelofthefe laws : but Iknow of 
nothing done. It appeats as if the contract that 
Renovates the world was under no law at all. 
From this we may take our eftifnate of the havocb 
that 'bfeeh made all the relations of 

life. With : the jacdbifis of France, vague inter- 
courfe is without reproach ; marriage is reduced 
to the vileft concubinage; . children are encouraged 
to cut the throats of their parents? mothers are 
taught that tenderness is no part of their Charac- 
ter; and to demonfirate their attachment to their 
party, that they ought to make no fcruple to rake 
with their bloody hands in the bowels Of thofe 
who came ffoiri their own. 

• To all this let US join the pra&ice of tarnU 
baUfm , .With Which, in the proper terms,' and with 
::F0t-m N the 
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the greateft truth, their feveral factions accufe each 
other. By cannibalifm, I mean their devouring, 
as a nutriment of their ferocity, feme part of the 
bodies of thofe theyhave murdered) their drink- 


ing the blood of their victims* and forcing the vie* 
tints themfdves to drink the bioodof their kin* 
dred flaughtered before tfedr faces. By canniba* 
Ufin, l mean alfo to fignify all theirnamelefc, un- 
manly, and abominable inf$l£s on the bodies of 
thefe : ^hey : daugh3ter^v ^■•1;..,;' • ■ : ■, k, • : 


As tO thofe tvbOm theyfuffer to dk a natural 
death,- they; them to enjoy the laft 

confolations ofinankind,Gr thofe*rights of: fepul* 
ture, which ihdidttebiBjiiei and *wblcktnore nature 
has taught to mankind in all countries, to ibothe 
theaffih&o^ • mor- 
tal condition. :>* %^aBttry 

the whole courfe of h| and they depiive than of 
iH comfottat theconcfufion oftheirdMhonottred 


and.depfaved 


to -pat* 


fuade ■ the ■ thaf;; ;they;^ tetathto 
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the whole are left to grow up together in the 
ranknefe of uncultivated nature. But nothing is 
left to nature -in their fyftems. 

The iam’e difcipline which hardens their hearts 
relaxes their morals. Whilft courts of juftice 
were thruft out by revolutionary tribunals^ and 
filent churches were only the funeral monuments 
of departed religion, there were no fewer than 
nineteen or twenty theatres, great and fmall, tnoft 
of them kept open at the publick expence, and all 
of them crowded every night. Among the gaunt, 
hagard forms of famine and nakednefs, amidft the 
yells of murder, the tears of affliftion , and the cries 
of defpair, the fong, the dance, the mimkk fcene,, 
the buffoon laughter, went on as regularly as in 
the gay hour of feftive peace, 1 have; it from good 
authorityi that under thefcalfold of jucficial mur- 
der, and: the gaping planks that poured down 
bloodon the fpe&atops, the fpace was Hired out for 
a fluewof dandng dogs. think*; without con- 
cert, lire have made the very feme remark on read* 
ing fome of their pieceSj. which being written for 
other purjiofes, let us into a view of their facial 
fiftri us that the habits of Paris had no 

refembtance to the ffni&ed virtues, or to the po* 
Hihed vice*;a^4 : i^egant>' though not blamelefs lux- 
ury, ofike:ca{«tal'Of a:great empire. Theirfociety 
was more like that of a den of outlaws upon a 
doubtful frontier \ of a lewd tavern for the revels 
■ N a and 
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and debauches of banditti, aflaffins, bravos, fmug- 
glcrs, and their more; defperate paramours, mixed 
with bombaftick players, the refufe and reje&ed 
ofia^ df ftrolling theatres, puffing out ill-iorted 
verfes about virtue, mixed with the licentious and 
blafphemous fongs, proper ,to the brutal and hard- 
ened courfe of life belonging to that fort of 
wretches. This fyftem of manners in itfelf is at 
war with ah orderly and moral iociety, and is in 
its neighbourhood unfafe. If great bodies of that 
kind were any where eftablifhed in a bordering ter- 
ritory, we ffiould have a right, to demand of their 
governments the fupprelipn of fuch a nuilance. 
What are we to dp if the government, and the 
whole community is of the lame defcription ? Yet 
that government has thought proper to invite ours 
to lay by its : ;uhjuh ^ hatr^ ^4 to hften to the 
voice of humanity as taught by their example. 

The operation of dangerous i and delufiye firft 
principJes obliges US to haye recourfe to the true 
ones. In the interepurfe between nations,, we are 
:tpt tordy too much on&inftnHncntal part. 
We lay too much weight upon the fprmality of 
treaties and compafts. , We do not aft much more 
wife^r^hiHai ym the, ihtefefts of men a» 

guarantees .of' fhpir engagements. ' The interefts 
frequently tear to pieces tfie engagenienlSK# B d the 
pafiions trample, upon both. Entirely* to truft to 
cither, is to difregard our own iafety, or. not to 
: , know 
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know mankind. Men are not tied to one another 
by papers and foals. They ate led t,o affodate by 
refemblances, by conformities, by fympathies. It 
is with nations as with individuals. Nothing is fo 
ftrong a tie of amity between nation and nation 
as correspondence in laws, cuftoms, manners, and 
habits of life. They have more than the force of 
treaties in themfelves. They are obligations writ- 
ten in the heart. They approximate men to men, 
without their knowledge, and fometimes again ft 
their intentions. Tf^e fecret, unfeen, but irrefra- 
gable bond of habitual intercourfe, holds them 
together, even when their perverfe and litigious 
nature fets them to equivocate, feuffle, and fight 
about the terms of their written obligations. 

As to war, if if be the meians of wrong and vio- 
lence, it is the foie means of juftice amongft nations* 
Nothing can banifh it from the world. They Who 
fay otherwife, intending toimpofe Upon us, do 
not impofe upon tbfemfolVes- But it is one of the 
greateft objects of human wifdofo fo mitigate thofe 
evils which wo^are unable to remove. The cbhfor- 
mity and analogy df'wMfh I fpeik/ihcapable, like 
every thing elfe, of preserving perfefit truft and 
tranquillity among men,' has a ftrong tendency to 
facilitate accornmodation,and to produce a gepei 
rous obftyioii of the rancour of their qtiir^ds’. 
With this fimifitude, peace is more of peace, and 
war is left of war. I Will go further. ! Tlfore have 

N 3 been 
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been periods of time in which communities, appa* 
rently in peace with each other, have been more 
perfeftly feparated than, in later times, many na- 
tions' Sti Europe have been in the courfc of long 
andbloody wars. Thecaufe muft be fought in 
thefimilitude throughout Europe of religion, laws, 
and manners. At bottom, thefe are all the feme. 
The writers on publick lawvhave often called this 
aggregate of nations a commonwealth. They had 
reafoih. It is virtually one great ftate having the 
feme bafts of general laW withfome diverlity of 
provincial cuftoms and local eftablilhfnents. The 
nations of Europe have h^ the verydame chriftian 
religion, agreeing ill parts, vary, 

mg a little in the ceremonies and in the fubordi- 
nate doiftrines. The ’^hOfeof the polity and (eco- 
nomy of every countryin Europe has been derived 
from the feme four ces. It was drawn from the 


old Germanick or Gothick cuftumaryj fromthe 
feddal inftitutions whkh muft be considered as an 
Jfcftat cnftuijiaryi anrf tkewhc%has 
be^itoproyedanddigeftal intofy^em^and difd- 
pKiie by tlus-j ]■ the 

(which 

aw;«dl«d ; .ftates) the 

JM A*. .'.V. If .. ' * ‘ V V i*. / 'tJr.vta. I m. Xus t. ’ . ‘ .Or'.' 1 *’ 1 ' * 
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Hill left. Thofe countries ftill continued countries 
of ftates j that is, of claffes, orders, and diftinc- 
tions, fuch as had before fubfifted, or nearly fa. 
Indeed the force and form of the inftitution called 
ftates, continued in greater perfe&ion in thofe re- 
publican communities than under monarchies. 
From all thofe fources arofe a fyftem of manners 
and 'of education ’which was nearly fimilar in all 
this quarter of the globe; and which foftened, 
blended, and harmonized the colours of the whole. 
There was lktle difference in the form of the uni- 
verfities for the education of their youth, whether 
with regard to faculties, to fciences, or to the more 
liberal and elegant kinds 1 of erudition. From 
this r efemblance in the modes of intercourfe, and 
in the whole form and fafhion Of life, , no citizen 
of Europe could be altogether mi exile in any part 
of ft* There .Was nothing more than a pleafing 
variety to recreate and inftruct the mind; to enrich 
the Imagination ; and to meliorate the heart. 
When a than traveliedof refided for health, plea- 
fore, bufinefs or neceffity, from his own. country, 
he neverftlthimfclf quite abroad, 

* The Whole body of this hew fcheme of manners 
In fuppqjt of theaiew fchem? of politicks, 1 con* 
fider as a ftrfftglijtnh di^voiftoof of determined 
: ambition hoftility. ' M I.,(pld^r,-th e 

moft refining" ingenuity to invent any other caufc 
for the total departure of the. jacobioi republick 
: 1 N 4 from 
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from every one of the ideas and ufages, religious, 
legal, moral, or focial, of this civilized world, and 
for her tearing herfelf from its communion with 
fuch itudied violence, but from a formed refolution 
of keeping no terms with that world. It has not 
been, as has been falfdy and iniidioully repre- 
fented, that thefe mifcreants had only broke with 
their old government. They made a fchifm with 
the whole univerfe } and that fchiiin extended to 
almoft every thing great and finall. For one, I 
wiflx, fince it is gone thus far, that the breach had 
been £b cofnplete, as to, make all intercourfe im- 
practicable } but partly by accident, partly by de- 
fign, partly from the refiftance of the matter, 
enough is left to preferve intercourfe j whilft amity 
is dcftroyed or corrupted in its principle. 

This violent breach of the community of Eu- 
rope, we muft conclude to have been made (even 
if they had not exprefely declared it over, and over 
again) either to force mankind into an adoption 
of their fyftera, oir to liveia perpetual enmity with 
a community; the moft potent we have ever known. 
Clan any perfon imagine, that in offering to man* 
k ind this defperate alternative, there is no indica- 
tionofahoftile rriindj bedftife tneninpoi|eflion of 
. ruling authority are fuppofed td^have a right 

to-S^SIr 'w*Sbc®m dbef cion • in ' their oym territories ? 

■ ^;fdfheTJ$bt of mepto aet any where according 

tflk hrir jdeafurej without any moral tie, ho inch 

/ ' « « 
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right exift's. Men are never in a. ftate of total in- 
dependence of each other. It is not the condition 
of our nature: nor is it conceivable how any tnari 
can purfue a confiderable courfe of action without 
its having fome effect upon others $ or, of courfc, 
without producing fome degree of refponfibiiityfot 
lus conduft. The fituatiom in which men rela- 
tively ftand produce the rules and principles of that 
‘refponfibility, and afford directions to prudence in 
exacting it. 

Diftance of place does not extinguiih the duties 
or the rights of men ; but it often renders their 
exercife impracticable. The fame circumftance of 
diftance renders the noxipus effects of an evil fy£ 
tem in any community left pernicious. But there 
are fituations where this difficulty does not occur ; 
and inwhich, therefore, thefe duties are obligatory, 
and thefe rights are to be afferted. It has ever 
been the paethod of publick jurifis to drawa great 
part of the analogies on which they form the law 
of nations^ from the principles of law which prevail 
in civil community/ Civil laws are not all' of them 
merely pofitive.Thofe which are rather jconclu- 
ftons of legal 'reafon, than matters of ftatutable 
pf o vifion* belong to uirfverial equity, and areuni- 
ver felly appHcable^ -': AlmPft the whole pfastoriln 
law is. fuch. There is a Law of Neighbourhood 
which does not leave a man perfect inafter On his 
own ground. When a neighbour fees a new ereftwn. 
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intbe nature of a nuifance, fet up at Ins door, Be 
, has a right to reprefent it to the judge ; who, on his 
part, has a right to order the work to be ftaid ; or if 
eftabllihed, to he removed. On this head the pa* 
rent law is exprefs and clearjand has made many 
wife provifions,which,withoutdeiiroying, regulate 
and reftrain the right of owner jhip, by the right of 
vicinage, No innovation is permitted, that may re- 
dound, even fecondarily, to the prejudice of a 
neighbour. The whole doftrine of that important 
hcadof praetorian hrti ^ De novi operis nuncia - 
,**■ twite j? hr founded on, the principles that no new 
tife (hould be made of a man’s private liberty of 


operating uppnhisprivate property, from whence 
a detrimentmaybejuftly apprehendedbyhis neigh- 
bour. This la^qf ft 

is to anticipate what. Is call or 
dawmttn mndum failum r that is adamagejuftly ap- 
prehended dtosfte*'. i. ■'Eycsj before ft 

istdearly ,be da- 

mage^e. of ,o^';the ju4ge 'is':,eompetent to iffuc a 
prohibition der 

' eD^a'-^rtbQkdi^ci# ispre- 

tod of 
^l^^iftieoflaw, 
^ atbongft 
.-the 

** ' ' ' tjH. of. Ih«; jbepiedlyj beeaiB&* » as it is well 

obferved, 
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obferved, Res damni infecli celeritatem dejidetat Sj? 
pcriculofa eji dilatio. This right of denunciation 
docs not hold, when things continue, however in- 
conveniently to the neighbourhood, according to 
the antient mode. For there is a fort of prefwnp- 
tion againft novelty, drawn out of a deep confide- 
ration of human nature and human affair sj and the 
maxim of jurifprudence is well laid down, Fetu/las 
pro lege femper habetur* •* •' . 

Such is the law of civil vicinity. Now where 
there is no cohftituted judge, as between indepen- 
dent ftates there is not, the vicinage itfelf is the 
natural judge* It is, preventively, the affertor of 
its own, rights., or remedially , their avenger. Neigh- 
bours are prefumed to take cqgnifance of each 
others acts* f Vkini, vkinfnm fafta prefumuntur 
" fcireJ* ’ This principle, which, like the reft, is as 
true of nations, asof individualmen, has bellowed 
pn the grand vicinage of Europe, a duty to know, 
and a right to: sprevent^; any capital innovation 
which may amount to the ereflion of » dangerous 
nuilance,* Qftheiraportanceof that innovation, 
and . the mifehief of that nui&nce, they" are, to be 


• s * Tips tbipg* ' .mi France without in* 

■*« voWing nil the fowpj*(ding powers* in one common danger, 
« without giving them'1% right, without imposing it on them 
« as a duty, to flop the progrefs oFan evil which attacks the 

•* fundamental principles by -tvfaich mankind iS uaited in civil 
*• fociety.” Pedaration, *$th Q6L i}4j. •: • 

furc. 
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fore,' bound td"judge not litigioufly : but it is in 
their competence to judge. They have uniformly 
afted on this right. What in civil fociety is a 
ground of action, in politick fociety is a ground 
of War. But the exercife of that competent jurif- 
diction is a matter of moral prudence. As foits in 
civil fociety, fo war in the political muft ever be a 
matter of great deliberation. It is not this or that 
particular* proceeding, picked out here and there, 
as a fobjeit of Quarrel, that will do. There muft 
be an aggregate of mifchief. There muft be marks 
of deliberation ; there muft be traces of defign; 
there muft be indications of malice ; there muft 
be tokens of ambition. There muft be force in 
the body where they exift ; there muft be energy 
In the mind. When all thefe <pircumftances com- 
bine, of the important parts of them, the duty of 
the vicinity calls for the exercife of its competence : 
and the rulesof prudence do nbt reftrain, but de^ 
mand it. ' “ 


In defcribing the nuifance erefted by fo peftilgn- 
tial a mai|ufa<ftory, by the' conftrmftion of fo infa- 
rhous a for foci* 

thie^,fouraems;and houfe-brea^br^, is neve* In- 
dfo^rldjTifojjo'.fof : ^m;a^gr»vatmg, that’ 
t ' No man 

of what has 
combined them with 
S^'aB^ied, can" poifibly doubt it.' 

When' 
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When I compare with this great caufe of nations^ 
the trifling points of honour, die {till more con* 
temptible points of intereft, the light ceremonies, 
the undefinable punctilios, the disputes about pre* 
cedency, the lowering* or the hoifting of a fail, the 
dealing in a hundred or two of wild cat-flrins on 
the other fide of the globe, .which have often kin* 
died up the flames of war between nations, I ftand 
altonilhed at thofe perfons, who do not feel a re- 
fentment, not more natural than politick, at the 
atrodous infults that this monftrous compound 
offers to the dignity of every nation, and who are 
not alarmed with what it threatens to theirfafety. 

I have therefore been decidedly of opinion, with 
pur declaration at Whitehall, in the beginning of 
this war, that the vicinage of Europe had not only 
a right, but an indifpenfable duty, and an exigent 
intereft, to denundate this new work before it had 
produced the danger we have ft) forely felt, and 
which we fhall long feel. The example of what is. 
done by France is too important not to have a yaft 
and extenfive influence ; and that exampleliacked 
with its power, muft bear with great force on. thofe 
who are near it j„ efpedally on thofe who fhall re* 
cognife the pretended republick on the prindple 
upon which' It now ftands. : it is notpn old {frac- 
ture which you have found as it is, and are not to 
dilpute of the original end and defign with which 
it had been fo fafhioned. It is a recentwrong, and 
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can plead no prefcription. It violates the tights 
upon which not only the community of France* 
but thofe on which all communities are founded/ 
Theprineiples on which they proceed are general 
principles, and are as true in England as in any 
other country. They who (though with thepureft 
intentions) recognife the authority of thefe regi- 
rides and robbersupon principle* juftify their a£b; 
and eftabliflt them as precedents* It is a queftion 
not between France and England. *It is a qufef* 
lion between property and force. The property 
claims; and its claim has been dlowed. The pro* 
perty of the natidn is the nation. They Who maf- 
facre', plunder, and eafjpel the body of tlie propri- 
etary, are<:l»und*iW dfete, in 

its ,^4'juftt/Andit'may be 

,fei though a t^xant' 

nliy at the 'head'r.c^iife. he 1st- 

mentedrbutthisnotwjthftandingjthe body of the 

itt;allits integrity and 

cafeis dUfferehti'^ ■‘goveirti- 


WVJ y... 
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wrong and robbery, far from a title to any thing, 
is war with mankind. To be at peace with rob* 
bery is to be' an accomplice with it. ■ - 
. Mere locality does not conftitute a body poli- 
tick. Had Cade and his gang got poffeffion of 
London, they would not have beefi the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and coipmon council. The body poli- 
tick of France exifted in the majefty of its throne; 
in the dignityof its nobility} in thehbnbttr of its 
gentry} in, the fen&ity of its clergy } in the reve- 
rence of its magiftraey f in the weight and confU 
deration due to its landed property in the feveral 
bailliages ; ini the refpecfc due to its moveable fub- 


dom, i All thele patticukfr form 

the great mafe of what is truly the body politicks 

in aUt‘ many depqfits and 

Tecepta4es of juftice ; becaufe they can only exift 
by juftice. ; .• Nation iieuhini^ a -geo* 

graphical arrangement* or ' a denomination of the 

df dier terri* 

tonal _ jthe.>Iafo. : poffible 

daijpfnt, .the, govern-* 

mentto tjdfts- and 

claims. ' *^^0^ jmre • expelled; ' 

Arnold' 

pi. -the^ai^enVlftb'^ hodl^frhh8' i : : frahiiy ; :.of 

tt ~" «- * Am i to - Whcx^' _ 

not content to turn you out naked to the world, 

would 
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would rob you of your very name, all the efteenrt 
and refpeftr I owe to you ? The regicides in France 
ate not France. * France is out of her bounds, but 
the kingdom is the fame* 

Ttf illuftrate my opinions on this fubjeft, let us 
fuppofe a cafe, which, after whit has happened, we 
cannot think absolutely impoffible, though the au- 
gury is to be abominated, land the event deprecated 
with bur moft ardent prayers. %et us fuppofe then, 
that buy gracious fovereign was facrilegioufly mur- 
dered J h&exemplary queen, at thehead of the ma- 
tronage of this land, murdered in the lame manner $ 
that thofe princelfes whofe beauty and avodeft ele- 
gance are the ornaments of the country, and Who 

of their fcx, ware put iojd cruel anS Ignominious 


tecs, ladies of the firft ^iiraionj-^-that the prince 


pride of'thb hat|bhv^th''aH'tl^^hrethren,'Wef^ ' 

ofa^ffins^that the * 




in all 




puttodeath 


W'J JM^v ■« a*** vv*»m*vi,4w 

' ' ' * exile 
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exile and in beggary^that the whole landed' pro- 
perty fhould fhare the very fame fate— that every 
military hnd naval officer ofhohour and rank, at- 
moft to 'at man, fhould be placed in the fame de- 
fcriptldn of confifcation arid exile— that the prin- 
cipal merchants and bankers fhould be drawn but, 
as from an hen-coopj for (laughter— that the dti- 
Mm of our gooteft and moft flourHhing cities, 
when the hand and the machinery of the hangman 
were riot found (efficient, fiiould have been col- 
lected in thepdblick fquares, and maftacred by 
thoufarids with cannon if three hundred thou- 
fand others fhouldhave been doomed to a fituation 
worfe than death in noifome and peftilential pri- 
fons;— infueha cafe, is, it in the faction of robbers 
! am to look for i my cOuntry ? Would this be the 
England: that yori'and-lj .^drived (Hangers, aft. 
mired, honoured* Ibved, arid cherifhed ? Would 
riot the exiles of Erigland alone be my goverrimeint 
and my fellow citikebs ?; VT^d xiiQjt their places b£ 
refuge he my teiripbrajy country f Would not all 
my duties andafi iriy affeflloHS be there and* there 
onlyf iiftfifaitt to my 

country, arid at the 

dborarid iuCKriftendom 

tofriCCbut rityfrl(thd^ r aridfbaverige them ori their 
, enemies ? .€^ld^4n 4 l%. way,fhew myfetf iridrri 
a patriot ? • WhatffioriTdf think of' tBofis . ptrireri- 
tiles ' 'who 

Von. VIII. O treated 
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treated them as vagrants, or at lead as mendicants^ 
and could find no allies, no friends, but in regi- 
cide murderers and robbers ? What ought I to 
think and feel, if being geographers indead of 
kings,., they recognifed the defolated cities, the 
waded fields, and the rivers polluted with. blood, 
of this geometrical meafurement, as the honourable : 
member of Europe, called England ? In. that con- 
dition what fhould we think of Sweden, Denmark, 
or Holland, or whatever power afforded us a chur- 
lifh and treacherous hofpitality, if they ihould in- 
vite us to join the liandard of our king, our laws, 
and cur religion, if they ihould give us a direffc 
promife of protection — if after all this, taking ad- 
vantage of our deplorable fituation, which left us 
no choice, they were to treat us as the lowed and 
vileft of all mercenaries ? If they were to fend us 
far |rom the aid of our hang, and our differing 
couhtry, to fquander us away in the mod pedilen- 
tial climates for a venal enlargement of their own 
territories, for the purpofe of trucking them, when 
obtained* with thole very robbers and murderers 
they had called upon us to oppofe with our blood? 
What would be our fentiments*.if in that miferable 
fervice we were not to be confidercd either as Eng- 
lilh, or as Swedes, Dutch, Danes, but as outcafts 
of the human race? Whild we were fighting 
thofe battles of their intereft, and as their foldiers, 
how fhould wc feel if we were tu be excluded from 

all 
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all their cartels? How mud we feel, if the pride • 
Mid flower of the EngHfli nobility and gentry, who 
might efcape the peftiientitil clime, and the de- 
vouring fword, fliould, if token prifonerS, be de- 
livered over as rebel fubjeds, to be condemned as 
rebels, as traitors, as the vfleft of all criminals, by 
tribunals formed of Maroon negro Haves, covered 
over with the blood of their mafters»who were made 
free and organized into judges, for their robberies 
and murders ? What fluoukl we feel under this 
inhuman, infulting, and barbarous prote&ion of 
Mufcovites, Swedes or Hollanders ? Should we not 
Obteft Heaven, and whatever juftice there is yet on 
earth ? Oppreffion makes wife men mad; but the 
diftemper isftill the madnefs of the wife, which is 
better than the fobriety of fools. Their cry is the 
voice of facred mifery , exalted, not into wild raving, 
but into the fan&ified phrenzy of prophecy and in- 
fpiration — in that bitterness of foul, in that indig- 
nation of fullering virtue, in that exaltation of 
dcfpair, would not perfecuted Englifh loyalty cry 
out, with an awful warning voice, and denounce 
the deftruCtion that waits on monarchs, who con- 
fider fidelity to them as themoft degrading of all 
vices; who fuffexvit to be punifhed as the moft abo- 
minable of all crimes ; and who have no refpcCt 
but for rebels, traitors, regicides, and furious negro 
Haves, whofe crimes have broke their chains ? 
Would not this warm language of high indigna- 

O a tion 
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tion have more of found reafonin it, more of real 
affe&ion, 1 more of true attachment,; than ali the 
lullabies of flatterers,: who would hufh mbnarchs 
to fleep arms of death* Let them, be well 
convinced, thatif e^thlseaimpfe^oiild prevail 
in its whole extent, It Will have its ftrll optration ; 
Whilft kings ftandfirm on their bafe, "though tinder 
that bale there is<a fure-Wroiight aiiinepthere will 
not be wanting to their levees a finglq tperfon -of 
thofe Who are attoched tflUhdr for tone, and not 
to tMr perfon» or caufe s but hereafter none will 
fop|KWtatOttering thrOnc» Sonie wia fly for fear 

e»f 

with 
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Ami is then example nothing ? ' It i$ every thing. 
Example, is the fchooi ^mankind, and they will 
learn at no other. This . wnri is a war againft that 
example. It is not a warfot; Louis„the eighteenth, 
or even for the property,virttie,fidelityof France. 
It is a war for George^he third, for Franck the 
fecund* and, for all the dignity, property, honour, 
virtue,- and religion of England, of Germany, and . 
of -all nations. ... , «..<>*..•*, > •' 

I kaput, that ahl hswTaid «£,,t!a&.'fy&m&tlck 
unfociability of this new.invented fpecies of repub, 
lick and the impoffibility of preferving peace, is 
anfwcred hy aflertmg that tine fcheme of manners, 
morals, and even of nuxbrnand principles of ftate. 
Is of no , weight in a quefiion of peace or war b<v 
fw.ee wcot^ud^jesk This doctrine is fupperted by 
example./, * Ihe^afe.of ' Algiers is . cited, with :a» 
hint*?, as if §t: wet* thevftrpnger cafe, » -I Ihould take 
nOfAjatiee of -this fort of induecmet>t«iflhad found 
it ,only,.f'h!qce; : h|‘ifc jr.wafe. ,|;4di«hl;.f f »ht!refped 
for. thofefrom whomlfoflhard k-— but* having 
no pepfrwe^ only thiiik 

ft aycsiifit. tidi, foidfc adopted 

with i^pc^ iwpbr by feversi ' of 

. thofe ! £ojr.«nrt»iy ■ mn^Ie 

no apparent impreSkm, r ^.ht : ;had,ho 

neeeffary and; ru^w^.'|*KWSk i"‘ • ;■ 

O 3 This 
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This analogical argument drawn from the cafe 
of Algiers would lead us a good way. The fad: 
Is, we Ourfelves with a little cover, others more di- 
rectly, pay a tribute to the republick of Algiers. 
Is it meant to reconcile us to the payment of a 
tribute to the French republick ? That ’this, with 
other things more ruinous, will be demanded here* 
after, l little doubt j but for the prefent, this will 
not be avowed— though our minds are to be gra- 
dually prepared for it. In truth, the arguments 
from this cafe are worth little, even to thofe who 
approve the buying an Algerine forbearance of 
piracy. There are many things which men do not 
approve, that they muft do to avoid a greater evil. 
To argue from thence, that they are to ad: in the 
fame manner in all cafes, is turning neceflity into 
a law. Upon what is matter of prudence, the ar- 
gument concludes the contrary way. Becauft we 
have done one humiliating ad, we ought, with in- 
finite caution, to admit more ads of the fame na- 
ture, left humiliation fhouldbecome our habitual 
ftate. ; Matters of prudence are under the domi- 
nion of dtcunaftSuices, andnot of logical analogies. 
It is abfurd to take it otherwife. . 

I, for ode, do more thandoubt the policy of this 
kind of Convention withAlgiers. On thofe who 
think as I del the argument adbminem can make 
no fort of impreffion. > , 1 know fomething of the 
confutation and compofition of thisveryextraordi- 
1 ■ - nary 
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nary republick. It has a cpnftitution, I admit, fimi- 
lar to the prefent tumultuous military tyranny of 
France, by which an handful qf obfcure ruffians 
domineer over a fertile country, andabrave people. 
For the compofition, too, I admit the Algerine 
community refembles that of France; bang formed 
out of the very feum, fcandal, difgrace, and peft of 
the Turkiih Afia. The grand feignior, to difbur- 
then the country, fuffers the dey to recruit, in his 
dominions, the corps of janifarics, or alaphs, which 
form the directory and council of elders of the 
African republick one and indivifible, But not- 
withftanding this refemblance, which I allow, I 
never ffiall fofar injure the janifarian republick of 
Algiers, as to put it in comparison for every fort of 
crime, turpitude, and oppreffion with the jacobin 
republick of Paris. There is no queftion with me 
to which of the two I fliould choofe to be a neigh- 
bour or a fubjeft. But fituated as I am, I am in 
no danger of becoming to Algiers either the one 
or the other. It is not fo in my relation to the 
atheiftical fanaticks of Prance. I am their neigh- 
bour ; I may become their fubjeft. Have the gen- 
tlemen who borrowed this happy parallel, no idea 
of the different condu& to be held with regard to 
the very feme evil Ut an immenfe diftance, and 
when it is atyour door? when its power is enor- 
mous, as when it is comparatively as feeble as, its 
dHtance is remote ? when there is a barrier of 

O 4 language 
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language and ufages, which prevents corruption 
through certain old correfpondences and habitudes, 
from , the contagion qf the horrible novelties that 
a^e introduced into every thing elfe ? I cap con- 
template,' without dread, a royal or a national tyger 
cjn the borders of Pegu. I can look at him, with 
an eafy curiofity, as prifoper within bars in the 
, menagerie of the tpwer. But if, by habeas corpus, 
or otherwise, he was to come, into tbelpbby of the 
houfe of commons whiliH your dpor was op^p,any 
of you would be more ftout than wife, who would 
not gladly make your efcape put of the back win- 
dews, j’ certainly fttould dread more fpona a wild 
c^t in my ^<h^h^l&ap from all the lions that 
-roar, in the cSefarts>' heh|n^ Alters. . But ip this pp- 
ra|el a»$ the hops 

anp tygfers t th&faP^in ppr ^tw|ljs|sa|tCTS an# our 
lobbies. Al^ershs.hot nearj.'^l^e^ V-pbt ppwer- , 
fulj Algiers is not opr neighbour, } Algiers is not 

%, % m nw 
. ^en 
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more whom you and I refpeft and love, tp refill 
this enemy, we were providing for dangers that 
were direct, home, prefimg, and not remote, con- 
tingent, uncertain, and fofmedupon loofe analogies. 
We judged of the danger with which we were 
menaced by jacobin France, from the wljolc tenour 
of hercondudj not from one or two doubtful or 
detached a&s or expreffions. I hot only concurred 
in theideaof combining with Europe in this war; 
but to the bell of irty power even ftimulated tninif- 
ters to that conjun&ion of interefts and of efforts. 
I joined theto with all my foul, on the principles 
contained in that manly and mafterly date-paper, 
which I have two or three times referred to, * and 
may ftiB more frequently hereafter. The diploma- 
tick coUe<8doh never was mcSre enriched than with 
this piece. The hiftOrlck.facts juftify every ftroke 
of thb mafter.; il Thus painters write their names 
** at Co.** V. ; : 

Various perfonsihayconcur in the lame tnea- 
fure on various grounds. j .Thcy may’ be various 
without being contrary to, or eXcluhve of each 
other. I thought the infplent, unprovoked ag- 
greiBoh of'the‘re^dc, upon,dur ally of llolland, 
a good groundbf war. 1 Uunk his manifeil attempt 
to«oyertufr)i thebalance of Europe, a good ground 
of War. ;• As ^‘gpc^g^uad ctfwar, I cOnfider his 

* ’’ ■' ■. ‘ ' ’■ . i* ■ 

, i 2 Declaratitrc, Whitehall, 0 &« 39 , 1793 . 

declaration 
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declaration of war on his majefty and his kingdom* 
But though I have taken all theie to my aid, I con* 
fider them as nothing more than as a fort of evi- 
dence to indicate the treafonable mind within. 
Long before their a<fts of aggreffion, and their de- 
claration of war, the faction in France had affumed 
a form, had adopted a body of principles and 
maxims, and had regularly and fyftematically aftcd 
on them, by which ihe virtually had put herfelf 
in apofture, which was in itfelf a declaration of 
war againft mankind. 

It is faid by the directory in their feveral mani- 
feftoes, that we of the people are tumultuous for 
peace j and that minifters pretend negotiation to 
amufe us. This they, have learned from the lan- 
guage of many amongft ourfelves, whofe conver- 
fations have been one main caufe of whatever ex- 
tent the opinion for peace with regicide may be. 
But I who think the minifters unfortunately to be 
but too ferious in their proceedings, find rnyfelf 
obliged toiay a little , more on this fubjecl of tlie 
popular opinion. 

: 1 Before our opinions are quoted againft ourfelves, 
it is proper that, from our ferious deliberation, 
they may be worth quoting* ' It is without reafon 
we wiftfofti bur conftitution, in put- 

tfogundet the diferetion •ofthe Crown, the awful 
truft of war and peace, if the minifters of the crown 
virtually return, it again into our hands. The 

truft 
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truftwas placed there as a facred depofit, to fecUre 
us againft popular ralhnefs in plunging into wars, 
and againft the effects of popular difmay, difguft; 
or lailitude in getting out of them as imprudently 
as we thight firft engage in them. To have no 
other meafure in judging of thofe great objefts 
than our momentary opinions and defires, is to 
throw us back upon that very democracy which, 
in this part, our conftitution was formed to avoid. 

It is no excufe at all for a minifter, -whb at our 
defire takes a meafure contrary to our fafety, that 
it is our own aft. He who does not ftay the hand 
of fuidde, is guilty of murder. On our part I fay, 
that to be inftru&ed, is not to be degraded or cn- 
flaved. Information is an advantage to usj and 
we have a light to demand it. He that is bound 
to ad in the dark cannot be faid to act freely. 
When it appears evident to our goyernours that 
our defires and our interefts are at variance, they 
ought not to gratify the former at the expcnce of 
the latter. Statefmen are placed on an eminence, 
that they may have a larger horizon than we can 
poffibly command. They have a whole before 
them, which we can contemplate only in the parts, 
and often without, the neceflary relations. Mini- 
fters are not only oul natural rulers but our natu- 
ral guides. Rcafon clearly and manfully delivered, 
has in itfelf a mighty force: but reafon in the 

mouth 
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mouth of legal authority, is, I may fairly fay, irre- 
fiftible. 

1 admit that rcafon of Hate will not, in many 
circmnftanccs, permit the ditclofurc of die true 
ground of a publick proceeding. In that cafe 
filcnce is manly and it is wife. It is fair to call for 
trail when the pi inciple pf rcafon itfidf fufpends 
its publick ufe. I take the d$inction to be this; 
The ground of a particular mcafurc, making a 
part of a plan, it is rarely proper to divulge ; all 
the broader grounds of policy on which the ge- 
neral plan is to be adopted, ought as rarely to be 
concealed. They who have not the whole caufe 
before them, call them politicians, call them peo- 
ple, call them what you will, arc no judges. The 
difficulties of the cafe, as well as its fair iidc, ought 
to be prefented. This ought to be done; and it is 
all that can be done. When we have our true 
fituation diftitt&ly prefeuted to us, if then we re- 
fohe with a blind and headlong violence, to refill 
the admonitions of pur friends, and to call our* 
felves into the lands of our potent and irrecon- 
cikablc foes, thpn, and not till then, the raioifters 
{land acquitted before God and man, for what- 
ever may come. 

Lamenting as 1 do, that the matter has not had 
fo full and free a difeuffipp ap it requires, l mean 
to omit none of the points which feetn to me 

ncccllary 
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ment which is for ever to decide the form and the 
fate of Europe. In the courfe, therefore, of what 
I {hall have the honour to addrefs to you, I pro- 
pofe the following queftions to your ferious 
thoughts:— 1. Whether the prefent fyftem which 
{lands for a government in France, be fuch as in 
peace and War aflefts the neighbouring Hates in a 
manner different from the internal government 
that formerly prevailed in that country? — 2. Whe- 
ther that {yftem, fuppofing its views hoftile to 
other nations, poffeflfes any means of being hurtful 
to them peculiar to itfelf? — 3. Whether there has 
been lately fuch a change in France, as to alter 
the nature of its {yftem, or its effect upon other 
powers?— 4. Whether any publick declarations or 
engagements exlft, on the part of the allied powers, 
which Hand in the way of a treaty of peace, which 
Tuppofcs the right and confirms the power of the 
regicide faftion in France? — y. What the ftate of 
the other powers Of Europe wUJ be with rcfpcfl to 
each other, and their colonies, on the condufion 
of a fegicide peace?— 6. Whether we arc driven 
to the absolute neceffity Of mafcii% that kind of 
pcAee? ' 

Thefe heads of Inquiry will enable us to make 
the application' of the Several matters of fad: and 
topieks of Argument, that occur in this vaft dif- 
cuflion, to certlin fixed principles. 1 do not 

mean 
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mean to confine myfelfto the order in which they* 
itand, I Hull difeuis them in fuch a manner as 
Hull appear to me the beft adapted for ihewing 
their mutual bearings and relations. Here then I 
clofe the puhlick matter of my letter ; but before 
I have done, let me fay one word in apology for 
myielf. 

In wifhing this nominal peace not to be preci- 
pitated, I am fure no man living is lefs difpofed to 
blame the prefcnt mxniftry than I am. Some of 
my oldeft friends, (and I wifli I could fay it of 
more of them) make a part in that miniftry. There 
are fome indeed* “ whom my dim eyes in vain ex- 
“ piorc.” In my mind, a greater calamity could not 
have fallen on the publick than the exclufion of 
one of them. But I drive away that, with other 
melancholy thoughts. A great deal ought to be 
faid upon that fubje& or nothing. As to the dif- 
tinguifhed perfons to whom my friends who re- 
main are joined, if benefits, nobly and genenoufly 
conferred, ought to procure good wllhes, they are 
entitled to my beil vows $ and they have them all. 
They have adminiftcred to me the only confolation 
I am capable of ^receiving, which is to know that 
no individual will fuffer by my thirty years fervice 
to the publick. If things ftiould give us the com- 
parat 1 ||e happinefe of a ftruggle, I ihali be found, I 
was going to lay fighting, (that would be fooldh) 
but dying by the fide of Mr. Pitt. I mull add, 

that 
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that if any thing defenfive in our domeftick fyftem 
can poiTibly lave us from the difafters of a regicide 
peace, he is the man to fave us. If the finances in 
fuch a cafe can be repaired, he is the man to repair 
them* If I fliould lament any of his acts, it is only 
when they appear to me to have no refemblance 
to ads of his. But let him not have a confidence 
in himfelf, which no human abilities can warrant. 
His abilities are fully equal (and that is to lay 
much for any man) to thofe which are oppofed to 
him. But if we look to him as our fecurity 
againlt the confequences of a regicide peace, let 
us be affured» that a regicide peace and a confti- 
tutional miniftry are terms that will not agree. 
With a regicide peace the king cannot long have 
a rainifter .to ferve him, nor , the minifter a king to 
ferve. If the Great Dilpofer, in regard of the royal 
and the private virtues of our fovereign, fliould 
call him from the calamitous fpectacles, which will 
attend a ftate of amity with regicide, his fucceffor 
will furely fee them, unlels the lame Providence 
greatly anticipates the courfe of nature. 4 Think- 
ing thus (and not, as 1 conceive, on light grounds) 
1 dare not flatter the reigning fovereign, nor any 
minifter he has or can have, nor his lucceffor ap- 
parent, nor any of thole who may be called to 
ferve him,, with what appears to me a falfe .ftate of 
their fituation. We cannot have them and that 
peace together. ... 

Ido 
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* I do not forget that; there hid been a confider- 
able difference between feveral of our friends* 
(with mjr mfignificant felf ) and the great man at 
thehesid of imriiftry, in ^ early ftage of thefe dif- 
cuflSons. But l am fare there was a period in 
which we 1 agreed better in the danger of a jacobin 
exiftepfce in France. At one time he and all Eu- 
rope feemed to feel whyam not I con- 

fer b^withfc^ many great ^o^ers, andfo many 
If aid old 'and flow.— 

I iih' ini' powers 

of Eurbgte teem in £2$$' 'ft ealmof move with this 
pred^3Soh :: 'pf the'^ttintj^.whi^h preparing for 
us the rtiturh of fome very old, I son afraid no 
jpldettais^^ offomenew xra 

■ new metal. 

W^'lh^dnlV’ i,i|a^odd^hd;;'4^afipfl are "allowed 
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* dyin^ declaration. For the few days I have to 
linger here, 1 am removed completely From the 
bufy Icene of the world ; but I hold myfelf to be 
Hill refponfiblc for every thing that I have done 
whilft I 'Continued on the place of aclion. If the 
raweft Tyro in politicks has been influenced by the 
authority of my grey hairs, and led by any thing 
in my fpeeches, or my writings, to enter into this 
war, he has a right* to qptU upon me to know why 
I have changed my opinions, or why, when thofe 
I voted with, have adopted better notions, I per* 
fcverc in exploded errour ? 

When I feem not to acquiefce in the acls pf 
thofe I refped in every degree fhort of fupcrftition^ 
I am obliged to give my reafons fully, 1 cannot 
ict my authority againft their authority. But to 
cxeit reafon is not to revolt againft authority. 
Reafon and authority do not move in the fame 
parallel. That reafon is an amicus curia who 
fpealcs de piano > not pro tribunals. It is a friend 
who makes an ufcful fuggeftion to the Court, withe 
out queftioning its juriftli&ion. Whilft he ac- 
knowledges its competence* he promotes its efli- 
dency. I fhall purfue the plan I have chalked out 
in my letters that follow this* 


Vol. VIII, 
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ON THE 


Genius and Character of the French Revolution as it 
regards other Nations. . 

MY DEAR. srR-, ' 

I CLOSED my firft letter with ferious matter, 
and I hope it has employed your thoughts. 
The fyftem of peace muft have a reference to the 
fyftem of the war. On that ground, I muft there- 
fore again recal your mind to our original opini- 
ons, which time and events have not taught me to 
vary-. 

My ideas and my principle led me, in this con- 
teft, to encounter France, not as a ftate, but as 

a faction. The vaft territorial extent of that 

, > 1 ' ( ' ,k < t $ 

country, its immenfe pppulsttlpn, its riches of pro- 
duction* its richesof commerce and convention— 
the whok aggregate* mafsof what, in ordinary 
cafes, eonftitufes the force of a, ftate, to me wefe 
but objects of feeondary confideration. They 
might be balanced tand they have heen often more 
than balanced. thiftgs. ! ,.'iarc fc they • 

are not. what It is 

1 T 3 ' the 
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the fa&ion that makes them truly dreadful. That 
faction is the evil fpifit that poffeffes the body of 
France ; that informs it as a foul ; that itamps 
upon its ambition, and upon ah its purfuits, a 
chara&eriftick mark, which ftrongly diftinguiflics 
them from the fame general paffions, and the fame 
. general views, in Other men and in other commu- 
nities* It is that fpirit which, infpires into them, 
a new, a pernicious, a defolatfng activity. Con- 
stituted as France was ten years ago, it was not in 
that France to fliake, to flatter ,.andfo overwhelm 
Europe in the manner that we behold. A fore de- 
ftru&ion impends over thofe infatuated princes, 
who, in the conflict with this new and unheard-of 
power, proceed as if they were engaged in a war 
that bore a refemblance to their former conteftsj 
or that they can make peace in the fpirit of their 
former arrangements of padheation. Here the 
beaten path is the very teveffe of the fafe road. 

As to me, ! was always fteadily of opinion, that 
this diforder w & hot iMts nature Ihtewiuttent. f 
conceived ritat foe cifotefl: once begun, could hot 
Be Iaid"dbh4''a^ih', td't^.hdfifosed.' at pur' difere- 
fionj bat that our firft ftruggle' trith this evil 
would alfo be our laft. ;i never thOUght we could 
makepeaeewith the fyftemj : htes not 

for the ftke of an ike purfuedin rivalry with 

other* bufcwith 'that we Otie 

" a*-.#ar. • As I uhderftood Swf JfriilSer* 'we were at 
' •" • . , , war 
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war not with its conduft, but with its exiftence; 
convinced that its exiftence and its hoftility were 
the lame. 

The faction is not local or territorial. It is a 
general evil. Where it leaft appears in action, it 
is fiill lull of life. In its lleep it recruits its 
ftrength, and prepares its exertion. Its fpirit lies 
deep in the corruption of our common nature. 
The focial order which reftrains it, feeds it. It 
exifts in' every country in Europe; and among all 
orders of men in every country, who look up to 
France as to a common head. The centre is there. 
The circumference is the world of Europe when- 
ever the race of Europe may be fettled. Every- 
where elfe the faction is militant; in France it is 
triumphant. In France is the bank of depofit, and 
the bank of circulation, of all the pernicious prin- 
ciples that are forming in every ftate. It will be a 
folly fcarcdy deferring of pity, and too mifchiev- . 
ous for contempt, to think of reftraining it in 
any other country whilft it ^predominant there. 
War, inftead of bang .the .caufe of ity fprce, ha$ 
fulpended,: itsjoper^oh. * It has giyen a reprieve, 
at leaflt, to/the Chriftlan world. 

The irue-nature of a jacobin war, in the begin-s 
nipg, was, by moft of the Chriftian powers, felt, 
acknowledged, and even in the tnoft precife man- 
ner declared- In thejoint manifefto,, publilhed by 
the emperour and thekipg of Pruflia, on the 4th 

P 4 of 
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of Auguft 1 792, it is cxprcffed in the dearcft terms,, 
and on principles, which could not fail, if they lud 
adhered to them, of claffing thofe monarchs with 
the firft bcncfaftors of mankind. This manifefto 
was publiihed, as they themfelvcs exprefs it , 
4 ‘ to lay open to the pfefent generation, as well as 
44 to poftcrity, their motives, their intentions, and 
“ the dlfintcrejiednefs of their gerfonal views; tak- 
“ ingup arms for the purpofe of preferving focial 
“ and political order ajnongfl all civilized nations, 
“ and to fecure to each ftate its religion, happi- 
nefs, independence, territories, and real con- 
44 ftitution.” — 44 On tills ground, they hoped that 
“ all empires, and all ftales would be unani- 
“ mous ; and becoming the firm guardians of 
“ the happlncfs of mankind, that they could not 
46 fail to unite their efforts to refeue a numerous 
44 nation from its own fury, to preferve Europe 
44 from the return of barbarifm, and the univerfe 
44 from the fubverfion and anarchy with which it 
44 was threatened.” The whole of that noble per- 
formance ought to be read at the firft meeting of 
any congrefs, which may aflettiblc for the purpofe 
of pacification* In that piece 44 thefe powers cx- 
44 prefsly renounce all views of perfitnal aggran- 
44 dizejaent,” and confine therofidves to objeds 
worth^nf & generous, fo hcroick, andfo perfedly 
with and politick an enterprife. It was to the prin- 
ciples ot this confederation and to no other, that 
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we wiihcd our fovereign and our country to ac- 
cede, as a part of the commonwealth of Europe. 
To thefe principles with fome trifling exceptions 
and limitations they did fully accede *. And all 
our friends who took office acceded to the minif- 
try (whether wifely or not) as I always under- 
flood the matter, on the faith and on the princi- 
ples of that declaration. 

As long as thefe powers flattered themfelves that 
the menace of force would produce the effeft of 
force, they aded on thole declarations : but when 
their menaces failed of fuecel's, their efforts look a 
new direftion. It did not appear to them that vir- 
tue and heroifm ought to be purchafod by millions 
of rix-dollars. It is a dreadful truth, but it is a 
truth that cannot be concealed; in ability, in dex- 
terity, in the diftindnels of their views, the Jacobins 
are our fuperiours. They fuw the thing right from 
the very beginning. Whatever were the firfl mo- 
tives to the war among politicians, they law that 
in its fpirit, and for its objeds, it was a civil mat ; 
and as fuch they purfued it. It is a wit between 
the partilans of the antient, civil, moral, and poli- 
tical order of Europe againft a feet of fanatical and 
ambitious atheifts which means to change them 
all. It is not France extending a foreign empire 
over other nations: it is a fed aiming at univerfal 
empire, and beginning with the conqueft of France. 

* See (leclaiation, Whitehall, Odober 29, 

* Ihe 
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The leaders of that fcft fecured the centre of Eu- 
rope j and that fccurcd, they knew, that whatever 
might be the event of battles and lieges, their cavfe 
was vi&orious. Whether its territory had a little 
more or a little lefs peeled from its furface, or 
Whether an illand or two was detached from its 
commerce, to them was of little moment. The 
conqueft of France was a glorious acquifition. 
That once well laid as a balls of empire, opportu- 
nities never could be wanting to regain or to re- 
place what had been loft, and dreadfully to avenge 
themfelves on the fadtion of their adverfaries. 

They law it was a civil war . It was their bu- 
finefs to perfuade their adversaries that it ought to 
be a foreign war. The jacobins every where fet up 
a cry againft the new crulade; and they intrigued 
with effedt in the cabinet, in the field, and in every 
private fociety in Europe. Their talk was not dif- 
ficult. The condition of princes, and fometimes 
of firfi: miniftets too, is to be pitied. The creatures 
of the deft-, and the creatures of favour, had no 
relilh for the principles of the manifeftoes. They 
promifed no governments, no regiments, no reve- 
nues from whence emoluments might arife, by pef- 
quifite or by grant. In truth, the tribe of vulgar 
pol^lrians are -the loweft of our fpedcs. » There is 
no trade fo vile and mechanical as government in 
their hands. Virtue is not their habit. They are 
out of themfelves in any courfe of conduct recom- 
mended 
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fnended only by conference and glory. A large, 
liberal and profpective view of the interefts of 
ftates pafl'es with them for romance ; and the prin^ 
ciples that recommend it for the wanderings of a 
difordered imagination. • The calculators compute 
them out of their fenfes. The jeilers and buffoons 
lhame them out of every thing grand and clevatecL 
Littlenefs in objed and in means, to them appears 
foundnefs and fobriety. They think there is no- 
thing worth purfuit, but that: Which they can 
handle ; which they can meafure with a two-foot 
rule j which they can tell upon ten fingers. 

"Without the principles of the jacobins, perhaps 
without any principles at all, they played the game 
of that faftion. There was a beaten road before 
them. The powers pf Europe Were anhed; France 
had always appealed dangerous j the war was eafily 
diverted from France as a faction, to France as a 
ftatc. The princes were eafily taught to Aide back 
into their old habitual courfe of politicks. They 
were eafily led to confider the frames that were 
confuming France, hot as a warning to protect their 
own buildings (which were without any party 
wall, and linked by a contignation into the edifice of 
France), but as an happy occafion for pillaging the 
goods, and for carrying off the materials of their 
neighbOurY houfe. Tlxeir provident fears were 
changed into avaricious hopes. They carried on 
their hew defigns without feeming to abandon the 

principles 
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principles of their old policy. They pretended to 
feek, or they flattered themfelves that they fought, 
in the acceflion of new fortrefles, and hew terri- 
tories, a defenftve fecurity. But the fecurity wanted 
Was againft a kind of power, which was not fo truly 
dangerous in its fortrefles nof fn its territories, as 
in itS fpirit and its principles. ; They aimed, or 
pretended to aim, at defending themfelves againft 
a danger, from which there can be no fecurity in 
any defenftve plan. If armies and fortrefles were a 
defence againft j?".obinifm, Loui the Sixteenth 
would this day reign a powerful monarch over an 
happy people. 

This errour obliged them, even in their offenfive 
operations, to adopt a plan of war, againft the fuc- 
eefs of which there was fomething little fliort of 
mathematical demonftration. /J hey refuted to 
take any ftep which might ftrike at the heart ot 
affairs. They fe,cmed unwilling to wound the 
enemy in any vital part. They acted through the 
whole, as if they really wifhed the confervation of 
the jaCGbSft power ; aSwhtit might be more favour- 
able than the lawful government to the attainment 
dfthepetty obje&st hey lobked for. ■ They always 

'the Wider and re* 
ffe mb^e.<agerly^hey chdfe 
.■.it -is eentfifujsijal war. 

pur&ed, r in its niture , demanded 
.;gre||1ength.of time. In its execution, they, who 
- v,' went 
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went the nearcft way to work, were obliged to 
cover an incredible extent of country. It s left to 
the enemy every means of deftroying this extend- 
ed line of weaknefs. Ill fuccefs in any part was 
fure to defeat the ■ effect of the whole. This is 
true of Auftria. It is {till more true of England. 
Gn this falfe plan, even good fortune, by further 
weakening the vi&or, put ’urn but the further off 
from his c bjeft. 

As 'ong as there was any appearance of fuccefs, 
the fpirn of aggrandizement, and confequently the 
fpirit of mutual jealoufy fejizcd upon all the co- 
alefced powers. Some fought an accefiion of ter- 
ritory at the expence of France, 1 me at the ex- 
pence of each other ; feme u the expencc of third 
parties ; and when the viciffitude of clifaficr took 
its t r n, they found common diflxefs a treacherous 
boi d of faith and fricndfhip. 

The greateftfiti- conducting the gr^ateft militafy 
apparatus has been employed;, but -t has been 
VvOrfe than ufelelsly employed, through the falfe 
policy of the war. The operations of the field 
inhered by* the err ours, of + he cab' net.. If. the fame 
spirit continues when' peace is made, the peace will 
fix and''perp^^atd ;^\th© ; er,i;odr's of the war ; be- 
caufe it will be madte^I^h the faihefaffeffitincipfet 
What has been loft iitvifie 4(33* mi hti : fiqld/ fiiay 
i>e regained. , An arrangement of peace iji its na- 
ture is a penrjanent fettjement ; it is the effect of 

. / v : ' • ■ Ah 
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eounfel and deliberation, and not of fortuitous 
events. * If built upon a balk fundamentally erro- 
neous, It can only be retrieved by fome of thofe 
vmforefeen difpenfations, which the all-wife but 
myfterious Govern ourof the world, fometimes in- 
terpofes, to fhatch nations from ruin. It would 
not be pious errour, but mad and impious pre- 
emption for any one to truft in an unknown 
order of difpenfations, in defiance of the rules of 
prudence, which are formed upon the known 
march of the ordinary providence of God. 

It was not of that fort of war that I was amongft 
the leaft conlxderable, but amongft the moft zealous 
advifers ; and it is not by the fort of peace now 
talked of, that I wifti it concluded, It would an- 
fwer no great purpofc to enter into the particular 
errours of the war. The whole has been but one 
errour. It was but nominally a war of alliance. As 
the combined powers pur&ed it, there was nothing 
to hold an alliance together. There could be no 
tie oi htiifw, in a fociety for pillage. There could 
be no tie Of i common intereft where the object did 
notofferfucha divifion amongft the ‘parties, as 
could well give them a warm coneefninthe gains 
of each other, or couldindeed form fuch a body of 
equi^ieuts, a$ mightmake one of them wiilingto 
abaiSprt a 6$arate obje& Of his ambkionfor the 
gratmeation of afty Other member of the alliance. 
Thepartkion of Poland offered an obje&of Ipoil in 
.,m " ‘ which 
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which the parties might agree. They were circum- 
jacent; and each might take a portion convenient 
to his own territory. They might difpute about 
the value of their feveral fhares, but the contiguity 
to each of the demandants always furnifhed the 
means of an adjuftment. Though hereafter the 
world will have caufe to rue this iniquitous meafure, 
and • they moft who were mod concerned in it, for 
the moment, there was wherewithal in the object 
to preferve peace amongft confederates in wrong. 
But the fpoil of France did not afford the lame 
facilities for accommodation. What might fatisfy 
the houfe of Auftria in a Flemifh frontier afforded 
no equivalent to tempt the cupidity of the king of 
Pruflia. What might be defired by Great Britain 
in the Weft Indies, muft be coldly and remotely, 
if at all, felt as an intereft at Vienna ; and it would 
be felt as fomething worfe than a negative intereft 
at Madrid. Auftria, long poffcffed with unwife 
and dangerous defigns on Italy, could not be very 
much in earneft about the confcrvation of the old 
patrimony of the houfe of Savoy : and Safdrnia,who 
owed to an Italian force all her means of {hutting 
out France from ltaly, of which foe has been Tap- 
pofed to hold tlie key, would not purchafc the 
means of ftrength upon ope, fide by yielding it on 
the other. She would not readily gi ve the pot 
fefilon of Novara foif the hope of Savoy. No con- 
tinental power was willing to Ipfe any of its con- 
tinental 
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tiaental objeeb for the increafe of the naval power 
Ojf; Great Britain } and Great Britain would not 
. give up 'any of the objects fhe fought for as the 
means of $-n increafe to Iter naval power, • to fur- 
ther their aggrandizements < . 

;The moment this war came to> be confidered as 
a war merely of profit, the actual circumftanccs * 
are foch, that it never could become really a war 
©I aflhnce. v'Nor can the peace; be a peace of 
alliance, until things are put upon their right 
bottom.-; • ■'% \ > 

■, i don’t find it denied, that when as treaty is en- 
tered-intofor peace, a deinand wUl be made on the 
regicides to furrender a great part of their con- 
quefts oh the continent. Will,' they, in the pre- 
ient fiate of the war, nciake that furrender without 
an equivalent ? This continental ceffipn muft of 
eourie be made in favour of that party in the alli- 
ance, that has fufiered Ioffes-. Thafc party, has no- 
thing; to- furhifh ■^,*qui i valrnt. .''What 

equivalent,, for HoBsuultooffer, who 
Baa - 

theExnperouf ,eve: 

,tjgqous;to| 


come from 
con. 
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Spain to give? Alas! flie has already paid for her 
own ranfom the fund of equivalent, and a dreadful 
equivalent it is, to England and- to herfelf. But-1 
put Spain out of the queftion j fhe is *4 province 
of the jacobin empire,, and ihe rauft make peace or 
war according to the orders fhe receives from the 
diredory of aflaflins. In effed and fubftance, her 
crown is a fief of regicide. 

Whence then can'thc compenfation be demand- 
ed? Undoubtedly from that power which alone has 
made fome conquefts. That power is England. 
Will the allies then give away their ancient patri- 
mony, that England may keep iflands in the Weft 
Indies ? They never can.protrad the war in good 
earned for that objed ; nor can they ad in con- 
cert with us, in our refufal to grant any thing to- 
wards their redemption. In that cafe we are thus 
lituated. Either we muft give Europe, bound 
hand and foot, to' France j or we muft quit the 
Weft Indies without any one objed’, great or fmall, 
towards indemnity and fecurity. I repeatit with- 
out any advantage whatever : becaufe, fuppofiug 
that our conqueft could comprife all that France 
ever polfeffed in the tropical America, it never can 
amount in arty fair eftimation td a fair equivalent 
for Holland, for the Auftrian Netherlands, for the 
lower Germany,, thatis for the whole ancient king- 
dom or circle of Burgundy, now under the yoke 
..of regicide, to fay nothing of almolt all Italy under 
- Von. VIII. 0. the 
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tbft fame barbarous domination. If we treat in 
tbe pTefiant fituation of things, wehaveftothing in 
oft* han<fc that »ean redeem Europe. Nor is the 
, ^eifOur, as I hm ?hfeTve4, ihore rich iU the 

'f«i:itd'¥^hiviaifints. ; ';U'T ' . _ 

•J|f look to our in .ttejafiem world, 

(^rmoft Suable are 

jyiade in that quarter. Is4t fromfraneetheyarc 
. made? Franc* has hit one ot? two contemptible 
factories* fubftfting by the offal of the private for- 
tunes bf En^fli in^vidualsrto fupport them, m 
ariy pa tt Of Indisu^ l look' On the tai#g-ot the 

'■ of 

ffreatmbineut. .«! who 

pL»nW$*^' ^'$$ 11 ^ euter- 
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of a nominal ftate (to that Holland is reduced) un- 
able to retain them; and which will virtually leave 
them under the direction of France. If wc with- 
hold them, Holland declines hill more as a ftate. 
She lofcs fo much carrying trade and that means 
of keeping up the finall degree of naval power flic 
holds ; for which policy alone, and not for any 
commercial gain, fhe maintains the Cape, or any 
fettlement beyond it. In that cafe, refentment, 
faction, and even neccflity will throw her more 
and more into the power of the new mifehievous 
republiek. But on the probable ftate of Holland, 
I {hall fay more, when in this corrcfpondence I 
come to talk over with you the ftate in which any 
fort of jacobin peace will leave all Europe. 

So far as to the Eaft Indies. 

As to the Weft Indies, indeed as to either, if wc 
look for matter of exchange in order to ranfom 
Europe, it is eafy to fhew that we have taken a 
terrible roundabout road. I cannot conceive, even 
if, for the feke of holding conqueflp there, we 
fhould refufe to redeem Holland, and the Auftrian 
Netherlands, and the hither Germany, that Spain, 
merely as fhe is Spain .(and forgetting that the 
regicide ambafiador governs at Madrid) will fee 
with perfect fetisfa&ion, Great Britain foie miftrefe 
of the Hies. In truth it appears to me, that, when 

we come to balance our account, we ib.aH find in 

> 

the propofed peace only the pure, Ample, and urn 

Q t endowed 
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endowed charms of jacobin amity. We fhall have 
the fotisfe&ion of knowing* that no blood or trea- 
fure has teen fpared by the allies for fupport of 
the regicide fyftem. We fhall rcflefo at leifure on 
One great truth, that it. was ten times more eafy 
totally to deftroy the fyftem itfelf, than when efta* 
blifhed, it would l> e to reduce its power, and that 
this rcpublick, moft formidable abroad, was, of all 
things, ' the weakeft at home j that her frontier 
was terrible,her interioiir feeble ; that it was matt e; 
of choice to attack her where flic is invincible, 
and to fpare her where £he was ready to dflTolve by 
her own internal difprders. WefliaU reflect, that 
our plan was good neither for ofFence nor defence. 

It would not be at all diflieylt to prove, that an 
army of a hundred thoufand tnen, horfe, foot, 
and artillery, - might have been employed againft 
the enemy on the very foil which he has ufurped 
at a for left expence than has been financiered 
away upon tropical adventures. In thefe adven- 
tures 4t was not ,ari , ^riemy we ha4 to vanquim* 

, but a cemetery to $^uer v . fei carrying on the 
war. in the Weft Indies, the hoftile fword js mer- 
- ciftifo the fojutitry ’in which/vye engage is the 
dreadful enemy. : There, the European conqueror 
finds a .cruel ^efoat ;%,'t;he..vetj-^ita : ^f 'fus^ foc- 
ctfs* Every , is but a pew denfond on 

. :|fogiand for results • to . Indian grave. 

J&'jfcjltfeft India war, t£§ «^ade§. have for their 
■ .■ - troops, ' 
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troops, a race of fierce barbarians, to whom the 
poifoned air, in which our youth inhale certain 
death, is falubrity and life. To them the climate 
is the fureft and moil faithful of allies. 

Had we carried on the war on the fide of France 
which looks towards the channel' or the Atlantick, 
we fhould have attacked our enemy on his weak 
and unarmed fide. We fhould hot have to reckon 
on the lpfs of a man, who did not fall in battle. 
Wc fhould have an ally in the heart of. the coun- 
try, who to our hundred thoufand, would . at one 
time have added eighty thoufand men at the leaft, 
and all animated by principle, by enthufiifm and 
by vengeance ; motives which fecured them to the 
caufe in a very different manner from fome of 
thofe allies whom we fubfidized with" millions. 
This ally (or rather this principal in the war) by 
the confeflion of the regicide himfelf, was more 
formidable to him than aU his other foes united. 
Warring there, we fhould have led our arms to 
the capital of Wrong, defeated, we cpuld not 
fail (proper precautions takeil) of a fure retreat. 
Stationary, and only fuppoirtihg the royalifts,an im- 
penetrable barrier, ah impregnable rampart would 
have been formed between the enemy and his 
naval power. We ire; probably the only nation 
who have declined to a& againft an ehemy, when 
it might have been done in his Own country ; and 
wild having an armed, a powerful, and a’ lohg vic- 

Q 3 torious 
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torious ally In that country, declined all effectual 
co-operation, and luffered him to perilh for want 
of fuppart. On the plan of a war In France, every 
advantage that our allies might obtain, would be 
doubled in its effeft. Difaftcrs on the one fide, 
might have a fair chance of being compenfated by 
vi&orics on the other. Had we brought the main 
of our force to bear upon shat quarter, all the ope- 
rations of the Britifh and Imperial crowns, would 
have been combined. The war would have had 
fyftem, correfpottdence, and a certain direction. 
But as the war has been pursued, the operations 
of the two croWns have hot the fmalleft degree of 
mutual bearing relation. 

Had acquifitlons in the Well Indies been our 
object, on fuccefs in France, every thing reafon- 
able in thbfe remote parts might be demanded 
with decorum^ and juftice, and a lure effeft. 
Well might We call for a recompcnce in America, 
for thole fervices tcrwhich Europe owed its ftfety. 
Having abandoned this obvious policy connected 
with principle, we have feen the regicide power 
.taking the reverie courfe, and making real con- 
11 quefb in the Weft Indies, to which all our dear- 
bought advantages (if we could hold them) are 
mean and contemptible. » The nobleft ifland within 
the tropitiks, worth all that we pofieft put toge- 
ther is, by the vallal Spaniard, delivered into her 
kinds. The ifland Of Hifpaniola (of which wc 

have 
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luive but one poor corner, by a flippery hold) is 
perhaps equal to England in extent, and in ferti* 
lity is far fuperiour. The part poffeffed by Spain, 
of that great illand, made for the feat and center 
of a tropical empire, was not improved, to be fure, 
as the French diuifion had' been, before it was fyf* 
tcmatically deftroyed by the cannibal republick ; 
but it is not only the far larger but the far more 
falubrious, and more fertile part. 

It was delivered into the hands of th,e barbarians 
without, as I can find, any publick reclamation on 
our part, not only in contravention to one of the 
fundamental treaties that compofe the publick law 
of Europe, but in defiance of the fundamental colo- 
nial policy of Spain herfejf. This part of the treaty 
of Utrecht was made for great general ends un- 
queftionably; but whilft it provided for thofe ge- 
neral ends, it was in affirmance of that particular 
policy. It was not to injure but to lave Spain, by 
making a fettlement of her eftate, which prohibited 
her to alienate to France. It is her policy, not to 
&e the. balance of Weft Indian power overturned 
by France or by Great Britain, Whilft the monar- 
chies fubfifted, this unprincipled ceffion was what 
the influence ofthc elder branch, of the houfe of 
Bourbon never dared to attempt on the younger : 
but cannibal terrour has been more powerful than 
family influence. The Bourbon monarchy of Spain 

Q 4 is 



is united lo the rcpublitk of Frame, by what may 
be truly called the tits of blood. 

By this mcjfure the balance of power in the 
Weft Indies is totally deftroyed. It has followed 
the balance of power in Europe. It is not alone 
what fhall be left nominally to the aflafUns that is 
theirs. Theirs is the whole empire of Spain in 
America. That ftroke fi nifties all. I fliould be 
glad to fee our fuppliant negotiator in the aft of 
putting his feather to the ear of the directory, to 
make it unclench the lift ; and by his tickling, to 
charm that rich prize out of the iron gripe of 10b- 
bt'ry and ambition ! It does not require much fa- 
gacity to difeern, that no power wholly baffled and 
defeated in Europe, can flatter itfelf with conquefts 
in the Weft Indies. In that ftate of tilings it can 
n i her keep nor hold. No! It cannot even long 
mal-e war, ll the grand bank and clcp< >fit of its 
fui , i* at all in the Wt ft Indies. But here «i fu ne 
op' nj to my view too important to pafs by, perhaps 
too critical to touch. Is it poflible, tliat it fliould 
not proient itftlf in all its relations, to 'a mind ha- 
bituated to confickr eithei wu or peace on a large 
Scale, or as one whole ? 

I hifortunately other ideas have prevailed. A re- 
mote, an expenlive, a murderous, and in the end, 
an ui.prtxluftive adventure, cariicd on upon ideas 
ol men antile knight-errantry, without any of the 
generous wdtiuds of yuixotifm, is confidtred as 
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found, folid fenfc ; arid a war in a wholefome cli- 
mate, a war at our doer, a war dire&Iy bn the 
enemy, a war in the heart of his country, ?l a war 
in concert with an internal ally, and in combi- 
nation with the external, is regarded as folly and 
romance. 1 ' 

My dear friend, I hold it impoffible that thH’c 
conliderations fliould have efcaped the ftateftnen 
on both fides of the water, and on both fides of the 
houfe of commons. How a queftion of peace can 
bediicufled without having them in view*, I can- ,, 
not imagine. If you or others fee a way out of 
thefe difficulties I am happy; I fee indeed, a fund 
from whence equivalents will be propofed. I fee 
it . 1 But I cannot juft now touch it. It is a quef- 
tion of high moment. It opens . an cither Iliad of 
woes to Europe. 

* Such is the time propofed for making a common 
political peace, to which no one circumftahce is*- 
propitious. As to the grand, principle of the 
peace, it is left, as if by common, corifent, wholly 
out of the queftion. 

Viewing things in this light, I have frequently 
funk into a degree of defporidency and deje&ion * 
hardly to be deferibed : y et put of the profoundeft 
depths of this defpair, an impulfe which I have in 
vain endeavoured to refift,' has urged me to raife 
one feeble cry againftf this unfortunate condition 
which is formed at home, In order to mike a coa- 
lition 
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lition with France, fubverfivc of the whole ancient 
order of the world. No difkfter of war, no cala- 
mity 4f feafon could ever ftrike me with half the 
hofrour which I felt from what is introduced to us 
by this junction of parties, under the loathing name 
of peace. We are apt to fpcak of a low and puiil- 
lanimous fpirit as the ordinary caufe by which du- 
bious wars terminate in humiliating treaties. It is 
here the direct contrary. I am perfectly aftonifhed 
at the boldnefs of char after,' at the intrepidity of 
mind, the firmnefe of nerve, in thofc who are able 
with deliberation to face the perils of jacobin fra- 
ternity. 

This fraternity is indeed fo terrible in its nature, 
and in its tnanifcft confluences, that there is no 
way of quieting, our apprebenfions about* it, but 
by totally putting it out of fight, by fubftituting 
for it, through a fort of periphrafis, fomething of 
an ambiguous quality, and cHcribing fuch a con- 
nection under the terms of “ the ifual relathw of 
** pittite and maty’' By this means the propofed 
fraternity is huftled in the crowd df thofe treaties, 
winch imply no change ip the publiek law of Eu- 
rope* and which do not upon fyftem a/Fe& the in- 
teriour condition of nations. It is confounded with 
•thole eonWtrons & which matters of difpute 
among fbverejgn powers are roroprotnifeg, by the 
taj^off a duty shore or left, by timiUttcnder of a 
4pmtier town, or a dtfputeddi&rift on the one fide 
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or the other; by pactions in which the pretenfions 
of families are fettled, (as by a conveyancer, mak- 
ing family fubfUtutiom and fucccflions) without 
any alterations in the laws, manners, religion, pri- 
vileges and cuftoms of the cities* or territories 
which are the fubjeft of fuch arrangements. 

All this body of old conventions, compofing the 
vaftand voluminous collection called the corps di- 
plomatique, forms the code or ftatute law, as the 
methodized reafcnings of the great publi,dfts and 
jurifts form the digeft and jurifprudence of the 
Chriftian world. In thefe treafurcs are to be found 
the ufual relations of peace and amity in civilized 
Europe; and there the relations of ancient France 
were to be found amongft the reft. 

The prefent fyftem in France is not the ancient 
France. It is not the ancient France with ordinary 
ambition and ordinary means. It is not a new 
power of an old kind. It is a new power of a new 
fpecies. When fuch a queftionable fhape is to be 
admitted for the firfl time into the brotherhood of 
Chriftendom, it is not a there matter of idle curio- 
fity to confider hoto faf it is in its nature alliable 
with the reft, or whether “ the relations of peace 
“ and amity" with this new ftate are likely to be 
of the $me nature with the ufual relations of the 
ftates of Europe. % 

The revolution in France had the relation of 
France to other nations as One of its principal 

obje&s. 
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obje&s. Hie changes made by that revolution 
were not the better to, accommodate her' to the 
old and ufual delations, but to produce new ones. 
The revolution was made, not to make France frjee, 
but to make her formidable; not to make her a 
neighbour, but a miftrefs; not to make her more 
obfervant of laws, but to put her in a condition 
to impofe them. To make France truly formi- 
dable it was neceflary that France fhould be new- 
modelled. They who have not followed the train 
of the late proceedings, have been led by deceitful 
reprefenfations (which deceit made a part in the 
plan) to . (conceive that this totally new model 
pf a ftate in which nothing efcaped a change, 
was made with a view to its internal relations 
Only. , 

In the Revolution of France' two forts of men 
ware principally concerned in giving a character 
and determination to its purfuits; the philofophers 
and the politicians. They took different ways, 
but they met in the fame end. The philofophers 
had one predominant dbjeft, which they purfued 
with a fimatical fury, that is, the utter extirpation 
of religion. Tothltevery queftion pf empir e was 
fubordinate. They had rather domineer in a pa- 
of aiheil^, than rule over ,a chriftian world. 
^Iheir ' tiaahpral . ambifSoh -^as wholly fbbfemenf 

*» wluch: they* were 
n<aixceeded by Mahomet himfelf. 


They 
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They who have made hut fuperficial ftudies in 
the natural hiftory of the human mind, have been 
taught to look on religious opinions as the only 
caule of enthuliaftick zeal, and feftarian propaga- 
tion. But there is no do&rinc whatever, pn which 
men can warm, that is not capable of the very feme 
effect. The focial nature of man impels him to 
propagate his principles, as much as phyfical im- 
pulfes urge him to propagate his kind. The paf- 
lions give zeal and vehemence. The underftand- 
ing bellows defign and fyftem. The whole man 
moves under the difeipline of his opinions. Reli- 
gion is among the moft powerful caufes of en- 
thufiafm. When any thing concerning it becomes 
an ©bjeft of much meditation, it cannot be indif- 
ferent to the mind. They who do not love reli- 
gion, hate it. The rebels to God perfectly abhor 
the author of their being. They hate him ** with 
“ alb their heart, with all their mind," with all their 
“ foul, and with all their ftrength.” He never 
prefents himfelf to their thoughts, but to menace 
and alarm them, 'J.’hey cannot ftrike the fun out 
of Heaven, but they arc able to raife a fmoulder- 
ing fmoke that obfeures hiiiri from their own eyes. 
Not being able to revenge themfelves on God, they 
have a delight in vlcarioufly defacing, degrading, 
torturing, and tearing; in pieces his image in man. 
Let no one judge of them by what he lias con- 
ceived of them, when they were not incorporated, 

and 
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and had no lead. 1 They Were then only paffengers 
in a common vehicle. They were then carried 
along wUh the general motion of religion in the 
cinmiannity*: and without being aware of it, par- 
took of its influence. In : that fituatkjn, at worft, 
their. nature was left free' to counterwork their 
, principles, They dcfpaired of giving any very ge- 
neral currency to tlieir opinions. They confidered 
them as a referved privilege for the ichofen few. 
But when the poffibility of dominion» lead, and * 
propagation prcfentedthemfclves* and that the am- * 
bition, which before haft fo often made them hy- 
pocrites, might rathergaiu than lofeby a daring 
avowal of their featiments, then the nature of this , 
infer nal fpirit, which has ‘V evil for its good,’’ ap. 
peered in its full perfection.: Nothing indeed but 
the poflefiion of fame poWer can! with any certainty 
difeover, what at the bottom Is the true character 


of any man. Without reading the fpeeches of 
* Vergniaud, Frai^faia v ; : Qf ; ipmt% Ifeard, and'/fome 
others of that ■ fqrt, : to -con- 
ceive' .the., - ' their 

tdnguesahd Jacarjt^i 


to a 


pro- 


; to 



dfee principal feature in the French revolution, and 

a prin- 
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a principal confideration with regard to theeffe&s 
to be expected from a peace with it. 

The other fort of men were the politicians. To * 
them' .who had little , or not at all reflected on the 
fnbject, religion was initfelf ho objed of love or 
hatred. They difbelieved it, and that was all. 
Neutral with regard to that object,’ they took the 
fide which in the prefent ftate of things* might belt 
anfwer their purpofes. They foon found that they 
could not do without , the philofophers; and the 
philofophers foon made them fen Able, that the 
deftruftionof religion was to fupply them with 
means of conqueft firft at home,' and then abroad. 
Thephilofophesrs were the a&ive internal agitators, 
and fupplied thefpmt and principles : the fecond 
. gave the pra&ical dire&ion. Sometimes the one 
predombated in the compofition, fometimes the 
other. The OnJ^ dfl^rience between them was in 
the neceflity of conccalmg the general defign for a 
timfc,'!^ nations}' the 

But at 

the bottom ;th^ all the ob- 

jefts of aMfitioa and breligion, andfubftantially 
in sill the m^ms of promoting thefe ends. ■; 

Without q:Uefdon, to bring abouti-the ufiexam- 

•_ •' ;■ • pled 
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pled. event of the French revolution, the concur- 
rence of a very great number of views and pafiions 
was neceffary* In that ftupendous work, no one 
principle by which the human mind may have its 
Acuities at once invigorated and depraved, was 
left unemployed} but I Canipeak it to a certainty, 
and fupport it by undoubted proofs, that the rul- 
ing principle of thofe who a&ed in; the revolution 
m had theexterior aggrandizement of 
France as flieir ultimate end in the moft: minute ‘ 
part; of the internal changes that, were made. We, 

. who of late years have been drawn .from an atten- 
tion to foreign affairs by the importance of our 
domedick diffusions, cannot eahly form a concep- 
tion of the general eagernris of die aftive and ejner- 
getickpart of the French nation* itfflf the moft ac- 
tive and energetick of aH nations,, previous to its 
revolution, upon that fubject ' I am convinced 
that the foreign fpeculators in Franc#, under the 
old government, were twenty to one of the lame 
defeription then or how in England} and few, of 
thatdelcldptlot 1 therewerejWho didrioken^ulpufly 
% t. forward the,; i$vcftutiom jhe whol^ official 

t ^ ie * e * 

gukurs^ tibo.irrfgidar; f downtothe clerfes.inoffice, 
(a qj^syit^ouf aU ^ntp^ifoo? ^fe,putnpru us 
a||Ongft us) q>»dperat<^ ia it. , All 
in foreign politicks, all the.lpie?, all 

, ' the 


than % latpe 
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the iftteHigencers,a6hiaIyor late in funlKoil, all 
the candidates for that fort of employmeati'a&ed 
fclely upon that prirroplc. • •>« 


one ttiindt but two violent fo^omarofeabout the 
means. The firft Wiflied France, diverted from the 
politicks t>£ the continent# Stitaiid folel^ to her 
marine, to: feed it by an increafe of commerce# and 


They contended* '■ ■th&'dT: Tn^and wesre di&bled, 
the poMr their 

proper; fubordinatioh j’ that it Was England which 
deranged)the'iiyh^e : <^n|^eiih>i: EhtOpe, 

thoughnot^moftobt^ 


confideredthi 1 


q?*oher 


genius#" 'h^' 5 |0^ • 

44am : ' S'iiLt 'wJU ***. t 
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which period the naval ftrength of Great Britain 
had gone on increasing in the direft ratio of her 
interference in the’ politicks of the continent. 
-With touch ftrohger Teafon ought the politicks of 
France to take the fame direction j as well for pur- 
fuing objeds which her' Situation would dictate 
to her, though England had no exiftence, as for 
counteracting the politicks of that nation ; to 
France continental politicks are primary ; they 
looked on them only of fecondary confideration 
to England, and however neceffary, but as means 
neeeflary to an ends 

What is truly aftonilhing, the part Hans of thofe 
two oppofite fyftems were at once prevalent, and at 
once, employed, and in the very fame tranfaclions, 
the one oftenfibly, the other fecretly, during the 
latter part of the reign of Louis XV. Nor was 
there one court in which an ambaffador refided on 
the part of the minifters, in which another as a fpy 
on him did not alfo refideon the part of the king. 
.They who purfued,th| fcheme for keeping peace on 
the contintefit, and particularly with Auftria, acting 
officially and publicklyi the other faiftion counter- 
aaing and oppolihg them. Thefe private agents 
were cphtinually going from their |tm&ion to the 
Bastille, andffom the Baftille to employment, and 
htVour '^gadm-v An inextricable cabal wax formed, 
peribns of rank, others of fubordinates. 
Vjdtif means' the corps of poEticians was 

augmented 
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augmented in number, and the , whole formed a 
body of a£tive, adventuring, ambitious, difcon- 
tcnted people, defpifing the regular miniftry, deC- 
piling the courts at which they were employed, 
defpifing the court which employed them. 

The unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth * was not 
the firft caufe of the evU by which he fuffered.. He 
came to it, as to a fort; of inheritance,„by the falfe 
politicks of his immediate predeccffor. This fyftem . 
of dark and perplexed intrigue had come to its per* 
feclion before he came to the throne : arid even /then 
the revolution ftrongly operated in all its caufes. 

There was. no point on which the difeontented 
diplomatick politicians fo bitterly arraigned their 

* It may be right to do jufticc to LouisXVl* He did what 
he Could to deftroy the double diplomacy of France- He had all 
the fecrct Oorrefpondence , burnt, except one piece, which was 
•called, Gonjr&ure* raifunaies fur lajituation de la Franc* dam lejjifi* 
/emc politique de V Europe y a work executed by M,- Favier, under 
the dire&ion of count Broglie.^ A fingle copy of this was ftid to 
have been found in the cabinet of Louis X VI. ft was piiblilhed 
with fame fubfequent Hate papers of Vergcnnes, Turgot, and 
others, as,- 4< a new benefit of the revolution auS the advert 
tifement to the publication e^nds with the following words 44 U 
fern facile de/e cmmiwre, qu y Y com Pius memela revolution, 
en grande parttb, on trouve dans ces Memoires tt ses CON- 
JECTURES tie GERME fc&Ut CB QU’ARRiV A AUJOURD^flUl, 
Sr qu on He peutjhrts Its avoir 7ftt, lire Inenau fait des intMts^Sr 
Vifrne dts atop. a&ttelhs da \ diverfes puijfances de /* Europe*' * , The 
book is entitled, Politique detew Us, Cabinets de f Europe, pendant 
les regnes de Loyb XV . Sr Louis XVI* It is altogejh^ very cq* * 
nous, and worth reading. f * 4 ■ 

R 2 s cabinet, 
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cabinet, as for the decay of French influence in all 
others* From quarrelling with the courts they be- 
gan to complain of monarchy itfelf j as a fyftem of 
■government too variable* for any regular plan of 
national aggrandizement. They obferved, that in 
that fort of regimen too much depended on the 
perfonal character of the prince; that the vicifii- 
tudes produced by the fuccciflon of princes of a 
different character, and even the viciffitudcs pro- 
duced in the fame man, by the different views and 
inclinations belonging to youth, manhood,and age, 
djflurbed and dittra&ed the policy of a country 
made by nature for extenfive empity$, or what was 
♦dill ' mbre to their taftc, for that fort of general 
over .ruling influence which prepared empire 01 
fupplicd the place of it. The) b a d continually in 
their hands the obfemtions of Machiavel on Livy, 
They had Montefquicu’s Grandeur id Dei adduce dei 
Remains as a manual } ^pd they compared with 
mortification the fyftematick proceedings of a 
Roman, fenate with the fluctuations of ^monarchy. 
They obferved, the very fmafl additions of territory 
which aU the power of France, abated by all the 
ambition of France, had acquired in two centuries. 
The Romans had frequently acquired mor^in a 
Angle year* They Severely and in every part of it 
aitidfed the reign of Louis the XIV, whqsfc irregu- 
, ddulcory ambition hail more invoiced than 

fcqdangerptl Furotw. Imleed* they who will be at 
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the piins of ferioufly confidering the hiftory of 
that period will Ice, that thofe French politician* 
had feme reafon. They who will not take the 
trouble of review ing it through all its wars and 
all its negotiations, will confult the thorr but judi- 
cious criticifm of the marquis dc Montalcmbert on 
that fubjcft, It may be read feparately from his 
ingenious fyHem of fortification and military de- 
fence, on the practical merit of which I am un- 
able to form a judgment. 

The diplomatick politicians of whom I fpcak, 
and who formed by far the majority in that clafs, 
made disadvantageous comparifons even between 
their more legal and formalifing monarchy, and 
the monarchies of other dates, as a fyftem of power 
and influence. They obferved, that France not 
only loft ground herielf, but through the languor 
and unftcadinefs of her purfuits, and from her aim- 
ing through commerce at naval fofee which fhe 
never could attain without lofing more on one fide 
than fhe could gain on the other, three great pow- 
ers, each of them (as military dates) capable of 
balancing her, had grown up on the continent. 
R&fia and Pruffia had been created aim oft within 
memory; and Auftria, though not a new power, 
and even curtailed in territory, was by the very 
collifion in which fhe loft that territory, greatly im- 
proved in her military difcipline and fofee. During 
the reign of Maria Therefa the humour ceconomy 
R 3 of 
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Of the country was made more to corrcfpond with 
the fbpport bf great armies than formerly it had 
been. As to Pruffia, a merely military power, they 
bb^ryed that one war had enriched her with as 
tortfidCrable a conqueft as France had acquired in 
, Centuries. Ruflia had broken the Turkifh power 
by which Anuria might be, as formerly Ihe had 
been, balanced in favourof France; They felt it 
with pain; that the two northern powers of Swe- 
den and Denmark Were in geherat under the fway 
of Ruflia; or that atbeft,Ffance kept up a very 
doubtful conflict,. With many fluctuations of for- 
tune; and at /an enormous expehce in Sweden. In 
Holland; the French party feemed, if not extin- 
guifhed, at leaft utterly obfcured,and’ kept under 
bf a fladtholder, leaning for fupport fometimes on 
Gr^at Brit^h, fometimes On PrUffia, fometimes on 
both, never bn France. ; Even the fprcadihg of the 
Botrrbon family had become merely a family ac- 
commodation; and had little effect on the national 
politicks. This alliance, they faid; extinguished 
Spain by deftrbying all its energy £ “Without adding 
any thin^tb the real 4 power of France in the ac- 
cCifion of the forces bf its great rival; In Italy, ! %ic 
fantefaWflya^ thfe fatfce national in- 

flgiflflcatiCb cure for 

: *1te v rsii&^ French monarchy, to 

Which afl thetneans Which Wit could ; devife, or na- 
furei^d fornihe ebutd bfeRbW, towards univerfal 
v ’ empire, 
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empire, was not of force to, give life, or vigour, 
or confifteney, — but in a republick? Out the 
word came; and it never went back. 

Whether they reafoned right or wrong, or that 
there was fome mixture of right and wrong in 
their reafoning, I am Cure, that ip this manner they 
felt and reafoned. 'fhe different effects of a great 
military and ambitions republick, and of a mo- 
narchy of the fame defcription wore conftantly in 
their mouths, „ The principle was ready to operate 
when opportunities fhouldoffer, which' few of them 
indeed forefaW in the extent in which they were 
afterwards prefented; but thefe opportunities, in 
fome degree or other, they all ardently wifhed for. 

When I was in Paris in 1773, the treaty of 1756 
between Auftrja and France was deplored as a na- 
tional calamity; becaufeit united France in friend- 
flup with a power, at whofe expence alone they 
could hope any continental aggrandizement. When 
the firft partition of Poland was made, ip which 
France had no Ihare, . and which had farther ag- 
grandized every one of tho three pojvprsfof which 
they were mqjff jealous, I found them in a perfect 
phrenzy of rage and indignation: noi that they 
yjeirehurt at the {hocking and u ^coloured violence 
and injuftjceof that partition, but at the debility, 
improvidence, and'wapt pf activity in thiSy govern- 
ment, in not' preventing it as a means of. aggran- 
dizement to their rivals, or in apt contriving, by 

R 4 exchanges 
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exchanges of foroe kind or other, to obtain their 
Cure pf advantage from that robbery. 

Ip that or nearly in that ftate of things and of 
opinions,came the Auftrun match ; which promifed 
to draw the knot, as afterwards in effect it did, 
ftill more clofely between the old rival hohfes. 
This added exceedingly to their hatred and con- 
tempt of their monarchy. It was for this rcafpn 
that the late glorious queen, 'who on all accounts 
was formed to produce general loye and admira- 
tion, and whofc life was as mild and beneficent as 
her death was beyond example great and heroick, 
became fo very foon and fo very much the object 
of an implacable rancour, never to be extinguifhed 
but in her blood. When I wrote my lettei; in an- 
fwer to M. dc Menonville, in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, 1791, 1 had good reafon for thinking that 
this defeription of reyolutionifts did not fo early 
nor fo fteadily point their murderous defigns at 
the martyr king m at the royal heroine. It was 
accident, and the momentary ^depreflion of that 
part Of the fusion, that gave to the hufband the 
happy priority in death. # 

Frpm this their reftlefs defire of an over-ruling 
influent they bent* very great part of their fc* 
figns and efforts to revive the old French party, 
which warf*a demwratick jprty in Holland, and to 
tnah^t ^revolution there. They were happy at the 
trot»$ea which the fingujar imprudence ofjofeph 

the 
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the fecond had ftirred up in the Auftrlan 'Nether- 
lands. They rejoiced, when they &w him irritate 
his fubje&s, profefs pHilofophy, fend my the 
Dutch garrifons, and difmantle hi* fortifications. 
As to Holland, they never forgave either the king 
or the miniftry,for fuffering that object, which they 
juftly looked on as principal in their defign of re- 
ducing the power of England, to efcape 6ut of their 
hands. This was the true fecrct of the commer- 
cial treaty, made, on their part, againft all the old 
rules and principles of commerce, with a view of 
diverting the Englifh nation, by a purfuit of im- 
mediate profit, from an attention to the progreft 
of France in its deftgns upon that republick. The 
fyftem of the oeconomifts, which led to the general 
opening of commerce, facilitated that treaty, but 
did not produce it. They were in defpair when 
they found that by the vigour of Mr. Pitt, fup- 
ported in this point by Mr. Fox and the oppofition, 
the objeft, to which they had facrificed their ma- 
nufactures, was loft to their ambition. 

This eager defire of railing France from the 
condition into which (he had fallen, as they con- 
ceived, from her monarchical imbecility, had been 
the main fpring of their precedent interference in 
that unhappy American quarrel, the bad effects el* 
which to this nation have not, as yet, fully difclofed 
themfelves. Tliefe frntiments had been long lurk- 
ing in their breafts, though their views were only 

difeovered 
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difcovered now and then, in heat and as by efcapes ; 
but oft this Wcafion they exploded fuddenly. They 
wereprofeffed with oftentalion, and propagated 
with steal. Thefe fentiments were not produced, 
as fome think, by their American alliance. The 
American' alliance was produced By their republi- 
can principles and republican policy. This new 
relation undoubtedly did much. The difcourfes 
and cabals that It produced, the intercourfe that it 
eftabKflied, and above all, the example, which made 
it feem practicable to eftablifh a repUblick in a 
great extent of country, finiflied the work, and 
gaye to that part of the revolutionary faction a 
degree of ftrength, which required other energies 
than the late king poflefied, to refift, or even to 
reftrain. It fpread every where ; but it was no 
where more prevalent than in the heart of the 
court. The palace of Verfailles, by its language, 
feemed a forum of democracy. , To have pointed 
out to moft of thofe politicians, from their difpo- 
fitions’and movements, what has ftnee happened, 
the fall of their own monarchy, oh their own laws, 
of their own religion^ would have been to furnhh a 
mOCivethe more Ibrfwfhingibrward a fyilem on 
whi<dtifthey confidefed aITthefe things as incum- 
brances. ^uckln.truth they were. And we, have 
fe# thbm fueceed aot^only Imthe deftru&ion of 
.‘idleit’luoriarehy ; but in all the-obje&s of ambition 
t^tlmy prbpofed from Lthatrieftruftion. , 

! men 
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When I contemplate the fcheme on which France 
is formed, and when 1 compare it with thefe fyf- 
tems, with which iris, and ever muft be in conflict, 
thofc things which feem as defects in her polity, 
are the very things which make me tremble. The 
ftates of the Chriftian world have grown up to their 
prefent magnitude in a great length of time, and 
by a great variety of accidents: They have been 
improved to what we fee them with greater or lefs 
degrees of felicity and fkill. Not one of them lias 
been formed upon a regular plan or with any unity 
of defign. As their conftitutions are pot fyftema- 
tical, they have not been directed to any peculiar 
end, eminently difting&iihed, and fuperfeding every 
other. The objects which they embrace are of the 
greateft poffible variety, and have become in a man* 
„ncr infinite. Ih all thefe old countries the ftate 
has been made to the people, and pot the people 
conformed to the ftate. Every ftate has purified, 
not only every fort of focial advantage:* but it has 
cultivated the welfare Of every individual. His 
wants, his wiihes, even his taftes have beencon- 
fulted. This comprehenfivefcheme, virtually pro- 
duced a degree of perfopal liberty in forms the moil 
adverfeto it. That liberty ^ts- found, under mo- 
narchies ftiled abfolute, in a degree unknown to 
the ancient conUnonwealths. From hence the 
powers of aft our modem ftates, meet mail their 
movements, with fome obftrufiaon. It is therefore 

- no 
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*0 wonder %at when thefc ftates are to be con,, 
ildered is machines to operate For fome One great 
end, diffipated and balanced Force is not 

eai&y ' C&cOntered , or made tobeaf vith the whole 
ftMcd-ifc the nation upon one point. ' 

thifellfitilhftate is, withoutiqueftion, that which 
pufrfucs thegreateft variety of endis, and is theleaft 
dij^ofed to iCkcrifice any one^of them to another, or 
to the whole; It aims at taking in the entire circle 
of hitman defires, and fecuring For thent their Fait 
enjpJtBent; ' Our Iegifkttffe has been ever clofcly 
Conhe^ed if its moft efficient part, with individual 
£^ng;fabd ttichviddal intebpft) PerfooaI;hba?ty, 
the moftlrvely oF thefe feelftgs and, the theft im- 
pertant bf^^’ha^^yvthi^in'b^i^iSntoj^w 

hen'andtlte'habftbdes'^JiFef than frattf the 'laws 
ofthe 

bebna dite& 

power . s 5ii' '' j ^ how- 
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the furplus of induftry poured out by prodigality* 
have outdone every thing which has been accotti- 
plUhcd in other nations/ The prefent miuifter has 
outdone hL predeceffors j and as a miuifter of re- 
venue, is for above my power of praife, But ftiil 
there are cafes in which England feels more than 
feveial others, (though they all feel) the perplexity 
of an immanfe body of b danced advantages, and 
of individual demands, and of fome irregularity in 
the whole mafs, 

France differs effcntially from all thofe govern- 
ments which arc formed without fyftem, which 
exift by habit, and wliich are confufed with the 
multitude, and with the complexity of their pur- 
fuits. What now ftands as government in France 
is ftruck out at a heat. The defign is wicked, im- 
moral, impious, oppreffive ; but it is fpirited and 
daring j it is fyftcmatick ; it is Ample ill its grin* 
f iplc ; it has unity and confiftency-in perfection* 
In that country entirely to cut off a branch of 
commerce, to extinguifib a manufacture, to deftroy 
the cit eolation of money* to violate a edit, to fuk 
pend the courfe of agriculture, even to burn a city, 
or to lay waff* a province of their own, does not 
coff. them ^ moment’s anxiety. To them, the will, 
the wifh,the want* the liberty* the toil,th« blood of 
individuals is as nothing* Individuality is left out 
of their fcheme of government. The Gat* k all 
in all Every thing Is referred to tfrb production 

of 
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of force $ afterwards, every tliiDg is trufted to the 
tile of it. It is military in its principle, in it-* 
maxims, in its fpirit, and in all its movements. 
The ftate l^ts dominion and conqueft for its foie 
objects ; dominion over minds by pi oft l) dim, ovtr 
bodies by arms. 

Thus conftituted, with an immenfo body of na- 
tural means which arc kiluicdin then amount 
only to be inuctfed iu then efhcl, France has, 
fince the accomplilhmcnt of the i evolution, a com- 
plete unity in its diredion . 1 1 has defti oyed e\ ei y 

refource of the Hate, which depends upon opinion 
and the good-w ill of individuals. The liches ol 
convention difappear. The advantages of natuie 
in fonn* meafure tunain : even theie, I admit, aic 
aftonilliingly Lfllned; the comnnnd over what 
remains is complete and abfolutc. » Wc go about 
afkjpg when affignats w ill cxpii e, and wc laugh at 
the laft price of them. But w hat lignifics the fate 
of thofe tickets of delpotifm ? The delpotifm will 
find defpotick means of fupply. They have found 
the Ihort cut to the productions of nature, while 
others in purfuit of them, aie obliged to wind 
through the labyrinth of a very intricate ftate of 
fociety. They lcizc upon the fruit of the labour ; 
they feizc upon the labourer lumfelf, Wcic 
France but half of what it is in population, in 
compaftncfs, in applicability of its force, fituated as 
it IS) and being w hat it is, it wbukl be too ftrong for 

rnoft 
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mod of the ftates of Europe, conftituted as they 
are, and proceeding as they proceed. Would it 
be wife fo eftiinate what the world of Europe, ag 
well as the world of Afia, had to dread from Gen* 
ghiz Khan, upon a contemplation of the refourccs 
of the cold and barren fpot in Hie remotcft Tar- 
tary, from whence firft iffued that fcourge of the 
human race? Ought we to judge from the cxcife 
and ftamp duties -of the rocks, or from the paper 
circulation of the fands of Arabia, the power by 
which Mahomet and his tribes laid hold at onte 
on the two moft powerful empires of the world j 
beat one of them totally to the ground, broke to 
pieces the other, and, in not much longer fpace of 
time than I have lived, overturned governments, 
laws, manners, religion, and extended an empire 
from the Indus to the Pyrenees ? 

Material refources never have fupplied, nor ever 
can fupply the want of unity in defign and con- 
ftaney in purfuit. But unity in defign, and per* 
feverance, and boldnefs in purfuit, have never 
wanted refources, and never will. We liave not 
confidcrcd as we ought the dreadful energy of a 
ftate, in which the property has nothing to do 
with the government. Reflect, my dear fir, refledfc 
again and again on a government, in which the 
property is in complete fubje&ion, and where no- 
thing rules but the mind of defperate men. ■ The 
condition of a commonweakh'not governed by its 

property 
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property waS a combination of things, which the 
learned and ingenious fpeculator Harrington, who 
has toffed about fociety into all forms, never could 
imagine to be poflible. We have feen it; the 
world has felt it ; and if the world will (hut their 
eyes to this ftate*of things, they will feel it more. 
The rulers there have found their refources in 
crimes. The difeovery is dreadful : the mine ex- 
haufllcfs. They have every thing to gain, and 
they have nothing to lofe. They have a bound- 
ids inheritance in hope ; and there is no medium 
for them, betwixt the higheft ,clcvat ion , and death 
with infamy. Never can they who from the mife- 
rable fervitude of the dJk have been raifed to em- 
pire, again fubmit to the bondage of a ftarving 
bureau, or th$ profit of copying mufi<?k,or writing 
pkidoyers by the fheet. It has made me often 
imile in bitternefs, when I have heard talk of an 
indemnity to fuch men, provided they returned to 
their allegiance. , i 

From all this, what is my inference ? it is, that 
this new fyftcm of robbery in Faance, cannot be 
rendered fafe by any art; that it niyft be deftroyed, 
or that it will deftroy all Forope ; that to deftroy’ 
that enemy, by fome means or other, the force op- 
pofed to it Arnold be made to bear fomfc analogy 
and rcferablance to the force and fjririt which that 
fyftem everts ; that war ought to be made againft 
fa in its vulnerable parts. Thefe are my infe- 
rences. 
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rences. In one word, with this republick nothing 
independent can co-exift. The errours of Louis the 
XVIth were more pardonable to prudence, than 
any of thofe of the fame kind into which the allied 
courts may fall. They have the benefit of Ins 
dreadful example. 

The unhappy Louis XVI. was a man of the belt 
intentions that probably*ever reigned. He was 
by no means deficient in talents. He had a molt 
laudable defire to fupply by general reading, and 
even by the acquifition of elemental knowledge, 
an education in all points originally defective ; but 
nobody told him (and it was no wonder he ftiould 
not himfelf divine it) that the world of which he 
read, and the world in which he lived, were no 
longer the fame. Defirous of doing every thing 
for the belt, fearful of cabal, diftrufting his own 
judgment, he fought his minifters of all kinds 
upon publick teftimony. But as courts are the field 
for caballers, the publick is the theatre for moun- 
tebanks and impoftors. The cure fot both thofe 
evils is in the difeernment of the prince. But an 
accurate and penetrating difeernment is what in a 
young prince could not be looked for. 

His conduct in its principle was not unwife ; 
but, Kke nioft other of his well-meant defigns, it 
failed in his hands. It failed partly from mere ill 
fortune, to which (peculators are rarely pleafed to 
afijgn that very large (hare to which fhe is juftly 
TToa.. VlII. . § entitled 
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entitled in ^H l^uman affairs* The failure, perhaps, 
in part was owing- to his fuffering his fyftem to bg 
vitiatqd and diffurbed by thofe intrigues, which it 
h, humanly fpeaking, irppoflible wholly to prevent 
ip courts, or indeed under anyform of govern- 
ihcnt. However, with thefe aberrations, he J> ave 
himfelf Over to aTueceffion of the ftatefmen of 
publick opinion* "4 * :$0 tilings he thought that 
he might Tbe a kipg on* the tenns of his predccef- 
(ors. He was confcious c>f the purity of his heart 
and the general good tendency of his government. 
He flattered bimfelf, moft men in his Otuation 
^dil, that he might confult his cafe without dangei 
tobis fa^ty k is *><* at all wonderful that both 
he and his minifters, giving way abundantly, m 
otfaerrefpe&s tO in#^ftibn,lhOuld take up in po- 
licy Wjth the tradition Of fheif monarchy. Under 
hfeunceftors the monarehy had fubfifted, andeven 
heeri^engthene^hythe generation or fupportof 
■ ■ * n4er 

' * ! “ ’• ? he 
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tnany as a law of the empire, the fame motiarchy 
Under Louis the XIHth, had force enough to de- 
ilroy the republican fyftem of the proteftants at 
home. . 

Louis the XVith Was a diligent reader of hiftory. 
But the very/lamp of prudence blinded him. The 
guide of human life led him aftray. A filent re- 
volution in the moral wqrld preceded the political, 
and prepared it. It became of more importance 
than. ever, what examples were given, and what 
meafures were adopted. Their caufes no longer 
lurked in the receffes of cabinets, or in the private 
confpiracies of the factions. They were no longer 
to be controlled by the force and influence of the 
grandees, who formerly, had been able to ftir up 
troubles by their difcqntents, and to quiet them 
by their corruption. .The chain of fubordination, 
even in cabal and fedition, was broken in its moil 
important links. It was no longer the great and 
the populate.. Other iotereftr were formed, other 
dependencies, other connexions, other communi- 
cations, Themiddle claj|eshad fwelled far beyond 
■ thek ptopprtiqhifit^ilse/ whatever is the 

im focicty, thefe 

clafles 'heeamije thejfeat. ofVaU the active politicks' ; 
and the preponderating weight to dedde oh them. 
Therfe were hjf. 1 theenergiesby which:- fortune is 
acquired ; there the coniequcnce of thek fuccefs. 
There, woe: all the talents which aflert their pre* 

S 2 tenfions, 
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tendons, and are impatient of the place which fet- 
tled fociety prefcribes to than. Thefe defcrip- 
tions had got between the great and the populace ; 
and the influence on the lower dafles was with 
them. The fpirit of ambition had taken pofleflion 
of this clafs as violently as ever it had done of any 
other. They felt the importance of this lituation. 
The correfpondencc of the monied and the mer- 
cantile world, the literary intercourfc of academics; 
but, above all, the prcls, of which they had in a 
manner entire pofleflion, made a kind of electrick 
communication every where. The prefs, in reality, 
has made every government, in its fpirit, almoft 
democratick. Without the great, the firft move- 
ments in this revolution could not, perhaps, have 
been given. But the fpirit of ambition, now for 
the firft time connected with the fpirit of lpccula- 
tion, was not to be reftrained at will. There was 
no longer any means of arrefting a principle in its 
courfe. When Louis the XVIth, under the in- 
fluence of the enemies to monarchy, meant to 
found but one republick, he Let up two. When 
he meant to take awjy half the crown of his neigh- 
bour, he loft the whole of his own. Louis the 
XVIth could not with impunity countenance it 
new repubiick: yef between his throne and tliat 
dangerous lodgment for an enemy- which he had 
d‘e<Tfd,.he had the whole At lantick for a ditch, 
lie hud for an our- work the Englifh nation itfelf, 

friendly 
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friendly to liberty, adverfe to that mode of it. He 
was furrounded by a rampart of monarchies, moft 
of them allied to him, and generally under his in- 
fluence. Yet even thus fccured, a republick erect- 
ed under his aufpices, and dependent on his power, 
became fatal to his throne. The very money 
which he had lent to fupport this republick, by a 
good faith, which to him operated as perfidy, was 
punctually paid to his enemies, and became a re- 
fburce in the hands of his aflaflins. 

With this example before their eyes, do any 
minifters in England, do any minifters in Auftria, 
really flatter themfelves, that they can erect, not 
on the remote fhores of the Atlantick, but in their 
view, in their vicinity, in abfolute contact with 
one of them, not a commercial but a martial re- 
publick — a republick not of Ample’ huibandmen 
or fifhermcn, but of intriguers, and of warriors — 
a republick of a character the molt reftlefs, the moft 
enterprifing, the moft impious, the moft fierce and 
bloody, the moft hypotritical and perfidious, the 

' 1 , ft , ’ 

moft bold and daring that ever has been ieen, or 
indeed that can be conceived to cxift, without 
bringing on their own certain ruin ? ' 

Such is the republick to which we are going 
to give a place in civilifed fellowfhip : The repub- 
lick, which with joint confent we arc going to 
eftablifli in the centre of Europe, In a poft that 
overlooks and commands every other ftate, and 
S 3 which 
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which eminently confronts and menaces this king* 
dom. 

You cannot fail to ohfervc, tlut I fpcak as if the 
allied powers were actually confenting, and not 
compelled by events to the eftablifhment of this 
faction in France. The words have not efcaped 
me. You will hereafter naturally expect that l 
ihould make them good, -But whether in adopt- 
ing this jneafure we are madly active, or weakly 
pallive, or pufdlanimoufly panick-flruck, the ef- 
fects will be the fame. You may call this faction, 
which has eradicated the monarchy,^— expelled the 
proprietary, pcrfecuted religion, and trampled upon 
law,* — you may call this France if you pleafe : but 
of the ancient France nothing remains, hut its 
central geography; its iron frontier; its fpiiit of 
ambition; its" audacity of enterprife ; it*- pcrplcking 
intrigue. Thefc and thefe alone remain; and 
they remain heightened in their principle and aug- 
mented in their means, All the former correc- 
tives, whether of virtue or of weaknefs, which ex. 
ifled in the old monarchy , are gone. No Angle new 
Corrective is to be found in the whole body of the 
new inflitutions. How Ihould fuch a thingbe found 
there, when every thing has becnchofen with care 
and felection to forward all thofe ambitious defigus 
and difpyfitions, not to control them? The whole 


* Sec ouj dcclattatiii). 
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is a body of ways and means for the fppply of 
dominion, without one heterogeneous particle 
in it. ■ 

Here I fuffer you to breathe, and leave to your 
meditation what has occurred to me on the genius 
and character of the French revolution. From 
*, having this before.us, we may be better able to de- . 
ter mine on the firft queftion I propOfed, that is, 
how far nations, called foreign, are likely to be af- 
fected with the fyftem eftablHhed within that ter- 
ritory. I intended to proceed next on the quehion 
of her facilities, from the internal Jlatc of other na- 
tions, and particularly of this , for obtaining her 
ends: but I ought to be aware, that my notions 
are controverted.— I mean, therefore, in my next 
letter, to take notice of what, in that way, has been 
recommended to me as the moft deferving of no- 
tice. In the examination of thofe pieces, I (hall 
have occafion to difeufs fome others of the topicks 
to which I have called your attention, You know;, 
that the letters winch I now fend to the preft, as 
well as apaj|: of what is to follow, have been ,in 
their fubftance longfince written, A circumftance 
which your partiality alone could make of impor- 
tance to you, but which to the publick is of no 
importance at all, retarded their appearance. The 
late events which preis upon us obliged me to 
make fome additions % but no fubftantial change 
-in the matter. 

S 4 This- 
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This difcuffion, my friend, will he long. But 
the matter is ferious ; and if ever the file of the 
world could be truly laid to depend on a particular 
meafure, it is upon this peace. For the prefent, 
farewell. 


LET- 
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LETTER III. 

On the Rupture of the Negotiation ; the Terms of 
Peace propofed) and the Refources of the Country 
for the Continuance of the War. 

DEAR. SIR, 

I THANK you for the bundle of ftate-papers, 
which I received yefterday. I have traveled 
through the negotiation; and a fad, founderom 
road it is. There is a fort of handing jeft againft 
my countrymen, that one of them on his journey 
having found a piece of pleafantroad,he propofed 
to his' companion to go over it again. This pro- 
pofal, with regard to the worthy traveller’s final 
destination, was certainly a blonder. It was no 
blunder as to his immediate fatfsfaftion.; for the 
way -was pleafant. fh the irkfome journey of the 
regictdte negotiations, it is otherWife : our “ paths 
“ are not paths of pleafantnefs, nor our ways the 
“ ways p) peace.” All out miftafees (if fuch theji. 
are) like thofe of our Hibernian traveller, ate ftif- 
takes of repetition % and they will be full as far 
from bringingus to oUrptaceofreft, as his Well 
^onfidere;! project was from forwarding fum to hil 
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inn. Yet I fee we perfevere. Fatigued with our 
fprmer corirfe ; too liftlefs to explore a new one ; 
kept in action by inertnefs ; moving only becaufc 
we hate been in motion ; with a fort of plodding 
perfeverance, we refolve to meafure back again the 
very feme joylefs, hopelefs, and inglorious track. 
Backward and forward; ofcillation not progref- 
fion; much going in a fcanty fpace ; the travels of a 
position, miles enough to circle the globe in one 
fhort ftage ; We have been, and we are yet to be 
jolted and rattled over the loofe, mifplaced Hones, 
and the treacherous hollows of this rough, ill kept, 
broken up, treacherous French caufeway ! 

The declaration which brings up the rear of the 
papers laid before parliament, contains a review and 
a reafoned fummaty of all our attempts, and all our 
failures ; a concife but correct narrative of the pain- 
ful fteps taken to bring on the effay of a treaty at 
Paris; a clear expofure of all the rebuffs we received 
in the progrefs of that experiment ; an honeft con- 
feffiori of our departure from all'the rules and all 
the principles of political negotiation, and of com- 
mon prudence, in the conduct Of it ; and to crown 
the whole, a fair account of the atrocious mari- 
ner in which? the regicide enemies had broken up 
what had been fb iriaufpidoufly begun arid fo feebly 
carrie&on* ;by finafly, arid with all fcorn driving 
fuppfiant ambaflador, out of the limits of their 
^pation. 


Even 
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Even after aU that I have lately feen, I was a 
little furprifed at this expofure. A minute display 
of hopes formed without foundation,and of labours 
purfued without fruit, is a thing riot very flattering 
to felf-eftimation. But truth has its rights and it 
will affert them. The declaration, after dping all 
this with a mortifying candour, concludes the 
whole recapitulation with an engagement ftill more 
extraordinary than all the unufual matter it con- 
tains. It fays, “ That his majefty, who had en- 
“ tercd into this negotiation with good faith , who 
“ has fuffered no impediment to prevent his pro- 
“ fecuting it with carncjlncft and fmcerity , has now 
“ only to lament its abrupt termination, and to renew 
<c in the face of all Europe the fiiemn declaration , that 
“ whenever his enemies Ihall be dijpofed to enter 
“ upon the work of a general pacification in a fpirit 
“ of conciliation’ and equity, nothing fhall be want* 
“ ing on his part to contribute to the accomplifh- 
“ ment of that great object.” - 

If the difguftirig detail of the accumulated in-, 
fults we have received, in what we have pro- 
perly called puf “ folicitation,” to a gang of felons 
and murderers, had been produced as a^proqf of the 
Utter inefficacy of that mode;of proceeding with 
that defeription of perfons, I fhould have nothing 
at all to object to, it. It might furnilh matter Cpn- 
dufivcin argument, and inftruftive in polity: but 

with. 
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ijvlth all due fubmiflion to high authority, anti 
with all decent deference to Super i our lights, it dot's 
not fcera quite cleat to a discernment no better 
than mine# that the premifes in that piece conduct 
irrefiftibly to the conclufion. A laboured di/play 
Jbf the jp confequences which have attended an 
Uniform courfe of fubmiflion to every mode of con- 
tumelious infuk, with v^hich the ddpotifin of a 
proud, capricious, infulting and implacable foe has 
chofen to buffet our patience, docs not appear, to 
my poor thoughts, to be properly brought forth as 
a preliminary to juftify a refolution of perfevering 
in the very fame kind of conduct, towards the very 
fame fort of perfon, and on the very fame pi in- 
ciples. We ftatc our experience, and then uc 
come to the manly refolution of acting in contra- 
diction to it. AH that has paffed at Paris, to the 
moment of our being fhamefully hiffed off th ir 
jftage, has been nothing but a more Solemn repre- 
sentation, on the theatre of the nation, of what 
had been before in rehearfal at Bade. As it is not 
only confeffed by us# but made a matter of charge 
on the enemy, that he had given us go encourage- 
ment to bflieve there was a change in his difpofuion 
or in his policy at any time Subsequent to the period 
of his rejecting our firft overtures, there Seems to 
have been no affignable motive for fending Lord 
hhdmefbury to Paris, except to expofe his humbled 

country 
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country to the worft indignities and the firft of 
the kind, as the declaration very truly obferves, 
that have been known in the world of negotiation. 

An honeil neighbour of mine is not altogether 
unhappy in the application of an old common ftory 
to a prefent occafxon. Ij: may be faid of my friend, 
what Horace fays of a neighbour of his, “ garrtf 
“ amles ex re f abasias /* Converfing on this ftrange 
fubjed, he told me a current llory of a ftmple Eng- 
lifh country ’fquirc, who was perfuadedby certain 
dilettanti of his acquaintance to fee the world, 
and to become knowing in men and manners. 

Among other celebrated places, it was recom- 
mended to him to vifit Conftantiaople. He took 
their advice. After vai ious act ventures, not to our 
purpofe to dwell upon, he happily at rived at that 
famous city. As Yoon as he had a little repofed 
himfdf fiom his fatigue, he $oo£ a walk into the 
ftreets j but he had not gone far, before a “ malig- 
“ nant and a turban’ d Turk” had his choler roufed 
by the carelefs and affured air, with which this in- 
fidel ftrutted about in the metropolis of true be- 
lievers. In this temper, he Joft no time in doing 
to our traveller the honours of the place. The 
Turk crofted over the way, and with perfect good- 
will gave him two or three lufty kicks on the feat 
•f honour. To rcfetit, or to return the compliment 
in Turkey, wa# quite out of the quefiion, Our 
traveller, iince he could no otherwlfe acknowledge 

this 
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this kind of favour, received it with the beft grace 
in the world — he made one of his moft ceremonious 
bows, and begged the kicking muffulman, “ to ac- 
“ cept his perfect afluran< es of high confideration.” 
Our countrj man was too wife to imitate Othello in 
the ufe of the dagger. lie thought it better, as 
better it was, to affuage his bruited dignity with 
half a yard fquare of balmy diplomatic!*. diachylon. 
In the difafters of their friends, people are ltidom 
wanting in a laudable patience. When they are 
fuch as do not threaten to end fatally, they become 
even matter of pleafantrjb The Engliih fellow- 
travellers of our fuffcrer, finding him a little out of 
fpirits, entreated him not to take fo flight a bufi* 
nefs fo very ferioufly. They told him it was the 
cuftom of the country ; that every country had its 
cuftoms ; that the Turkifh manners were a little 
rough ; but that; ii\ the main the Turks were a 
good-natured people; that what would have been 
a deadly affront any where elfe, was only a little 
freedom there; in fhort, they told him to think no 
more of the matter, and to try his fortune in ano- 
ther promenade . But the Tquire, though a little 
clownifh, had fome home-bred fenfe. What ! have 
I come, at all this expence and trouble, all the 
way to Conftantinople only to be kicked? Without 
going beyond my own ftable, my groom, for half 
a crown, would have kicked me to my heart’s con- 
tent I don’t mean to ftay in Conftantinoplc <*ight 

and 
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and forty hours; nor eyer to return to this rough, 
good-natured people* that have their own cuftomsi 
In my opinion the fquire was in the right. He 
was fetisfied with his firft ramble and his .firft in- 
juries. But reafon of ftate and commoo-fenfe are 
two things; If it wfere .not for , this difference, it 
might not appear of abfolute neceflity, after having 
received a certain quantity of bufferings by ad- 
vance, that we fhould fend a peer of the feahn to" 
thefcum of the earth, to collect the debt to the 


laft farthing; and to receive, with infinite aggrava- 
tion, the feme fcorns which had been paid to our 
fupplication through a commoner*, but it was pro- 
per, I fuppofe, that the whole of Our country, in all 
its orders, fhould have a fture of the indignity^ ; ; 
and, as in reafon, that the highet orders fhould 
touch the larger proportion- ' ’ 4 ■ 

This bufinefs was n04cndcd, becaufe ou,r dig- 
nity was wounded, or 5 becaufe our patience was 
Worn out with contutnely ahd fcorn. We had 
not difgprged one particle of the naufeous dofes 


with which we were fo liberally cramraed by the 
mountebanks of Baris, in order to dftig and diet 
us into peffe<ft tamenefs. '• ;Np ; we waited; till the 
morbid ftrength of aur bouUmia for their phyficlc ' 

, had exhauftedthe w«ft-ftoised<fifpMf^^ 

.empiricifm* ’ It gttefe 

, to, which; qur farlwli^oe wduld have extended. . . 

' 1 V - ,I.p; ■ *•; i *12 r-U?r.<j 

I he. . regicides were more , fatigued with giving , 

, Vol. vm/ ' 1 ' 1 t ' " ' :! ^‘ ;i - ;;; 'blows . 
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blows than the caHous cheek of BritHh diplomacy 
was hurt in receiving them. Tlnyy had no way 
left for getting rid of this mendicant perfeverance, 
but by fending for the beadle, and forcibly driving 
Our embaffy * of fhreds and patches/ with all its 
mumping cant, from the inheritable door of cq^r 
nibal caftle — 1 

fk 

t 

** Where the gaunt maftlff, growling at the gate, 

« Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat/’ 

I think we might have found, before the tude 
hand of infolent office was on our fhoulder, and 
the ftaff of ufurped authority brandiflied over our 
heads, that contempt of the fbppiiant is not the belt 
forwarder of a fuitj that national difgricc h, not 
the high road to fecurity, much lefs to power and 
greatnds* Patience, indeed, firongly indicates the 
love of peace: but mer! love does not always lead 
to enjoyment. It is the power of winning that 
palm Which enfures our wearing it* Virtues have 
their place j and out of their place they hardly de- 
ferve the itame. They pafe Into the neighbouring 
vice. The patience of fortitude and the endurance 
of pttffllammity ape things very different, a»in their 
fp 1 w tftWf WlOCtSa } \ \ 

* trutVthia declaration, cufetainijig a narrative 
cpfiAw Ml tnm&ftid&ef tg*e ,kmd (and I hope it 
^l%t2teM)fatheimnft$ur& pf nitons, as a 
'oempoikion, is ably drawn* It docs credit to our 

• official 
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official The report of the fpeech of the mi- 

nifter in a great affembly, which l have read, U a 
comment upon the declaration. Without inquiry 
how for that report is exact, (inferiour I believe 
it may be to what it would reprefcnt,) yet dill it 
reads as a mod eloquent and finifhed performance. 
Hardly one galling circumftance of the indignities 
offered by the directory of regicide, to the fuppJi- 
cations made to that junto in his majefty's name, 
has been fpared. Every one of the aggravations 
attendant on thefe afts of outrage is, with wonder- 
ful pcrfpicility and order, brought forward in its 
place, and in the manner mod fitted to produce its 
effect. They are turned to every point of view 
in which they can be fecn to the bed advantage. 
All the parts are fo arranged as to point out their 
relation, and to furnifti a true idea of the fpirit of 
the whole tranfaftion. 

This fpeech may ft and for a model Never, for 
the triumphal decoration of any theatre, not for 
the decoration of thofe Of Athens and Rome, or 
even of this theatre of Paris, from the embroideries 
of Babylon or from the loom of the -Gobelins, has 
there been fent any hiftotidk tiffuc, fo truly drawn, 
fo clofely and fo finely wrought, or in which the 
forms are brought out in the rich purple of fuoh 
glowing andblufhiog colours. It puts me in mind 
of the piece oftapeftry,wlth which Virgft propofed 
to adorn the theatre he was to tfh Augufius, 
. T « upon 
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upbrt the banks df the Mincio, who now hide* lus 
head in his reeds, and leads Ins flow and melan- 
choly windings through banks wafted by the bar- 
barians of Gaul. He fuppufes that the artifice is 
fuch, that the figures of the conquered nations in 
his napeftry ate made to play their part, and are 
confounded in the machine : 

11 T’mpuita xutcxti tolldiit mix Britanm,’* 


Or as I)ryd( n tranflates it fomewhat parapluafti- 
cally, but not left in the fpirit of the prophet than 
of the poet, 

Whfie the piouil theatre^ <lifi loft- tlic frrfi", 

Winch, iflttmove.i, Bitterns term t6 uile. 

And {how the tnurnph which their lhame dilplR)s t 


ft is fomething wonderful, that the lag.tcity 
fhowa in the declaration and the ipeoch (and, fo 
fax as it goes, greater was never ihownfihouUl have 
failed to difeover to the writer and to the ipeaker, 
the infeparabk delation between the parties to this 
tranft&iou } and that nothing can be laid to dift 
pliy the imperious arrogance of a bafe enemy, 
which does not defrribe ^ithicqual force and equal 
truth the exemptible figum of an «<hje4t embafly 

to that itnperfons.powit'. 1 . 

, ^ b<J,left diking*' that the fame obviotis re- 
flexion 
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flexion fhpuld not occur f:o thofe gentlemen who 
conduced the ( oppofitinn to government. t But 
their jthpughts were: turned another way. They 
fccm to, have been, fo- entirely occupied >viyjh. the 
defence of the French dif e&ory, fo yery eager in 
finding recriminatory precedents; to juftify every 
act of i^s intolerable jrffoleuce,ih animated ii* their 
accufations of miniftry for not having* at the very 
outfet, made concefiions proportioned tft the dig- 
nity of the great victorious power we had offended, 
that every thing concerning the facrlfice in this 
bufinefs of national honour, and of the moft fun- 
damental principles in • the policy pf negotiation,, 
feemed wholly to have elcaped them,. To this 
fatal hour, tire contention in parliament appeared 
h {'another form, and was .animated by anothlr fps- 
rit. For three hundred years and more, we have 
had wars with what flood as government inFrance. 
In all that period. thei language of minifters, whe- 
ther ofbpaftdr of apology, was* that they hadleft 
notlung tindope for the affertion of jhe national 
honour;; -the oppofition, whether patriotically or 
fa&ioufty , contending, that the minifters had been 
obliyiousof the patipnal gloryv andshad made im- 
proper lacrifices -of thatpublick inter eft, which - 
they were bound, not pply to pteferye, but by all. 
fair methods 't'3' _ "This fotai change of; 

tone on both Tides pf . yo^dioufe, fori# itfidf no 
inconfidi?rable • fevo^ijm f aftdi prog- 

S T J . nofticates. 
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npfticates pthere offtill greater importance. The 
jmn$jfe£s life fibrfcs bf their eloquences 

r|ting, f ifca^ tK^'liid ' fitted the fife* 

^tfejwdept 

W made, 

of tKe national; dignity j and that 

. tih^iaj.. it #e'iiM ! 0mn6 

lj^.ra^;triteabie of the natiotibl ac^^fitiops; The 

'pp^tiop: : |Q^fte4';'%t were 1 not fat 

nc$ fwiiehpu^n ; to 'bi-;b|0^e^on ' t^. of' Wat 

phepacd ; ah^ it 'was mferreid'frotli thence, 

'([wSo^eie' a'^fort of in- 

’ laciti’^tefic ^ni tl^p' their 

/• V ; j-Ll Lit 11 i . jflLCl&J ft LJi '!»# LlLs *riL ‘ 


a con* 

ceaied'nefo^ctft' «en$e» 


t hemfdvc S) butmoft irrecondlcably Avkh hot and 
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a profeftor that. philanthropy in the chair; whiift 
it propagates by arms, and eftablilb.es by conqucft, 
the comprchenfive fyftcm of univerfal fraternity. 
In what light is all this viewed in a great affem- 
blyf The party ta,kes the lead there has 'no 
longer any apprchenfions, except thofe that arife 
from not being admitted to the clofeft and moft 
v onfulentiil connexions with the metropolis of that 
fraternity. Yl^t reigning party no longer touches 
pn its fayourite fubje£t, the difplay of thofe hor- 
rours, that rouift attend the cxiftence of 1 a power, 
with fuch difpofrions and principles, feated in the 
heart of Europe. It is fatisfied to find fome loofe, 
ambiguous exprdfions ip its former declarations, 
which may fet ft free firpm its profefiions and en- 
gagements. ( It always fpeaks pf peace with thd re- 
gicid§s iff a^greaf and an undoubted bleffing ; and 
fuch a bleffing a&, if obtaiped, promifes, as much 
as any human difpofitioif pf things can promife, 
freurity and permanence. It holds put nothing at 
all definite towards this jfecurity. It only fecks, 
by a fcftofadpn, to fome pf ^heir former owners, 
of fome fragments of th# general wreck of Europe, 
to find a plapfrjlq plea for a prefept retreat fpm 
an emb&rraffing pofition. As to the futufe, that 
party is coptept tp Jeavg it, coyered ip a night of 
the moft palpable pbfpirity. 'ft neyer once has 
entered into a particle of detail pf what our own 
fruition, or that of other powers mifr be, under 

T 4 ' the 
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the blelflngs of the peace we feek. This defed, 
to my pbwfar, I mean to fupplyj that if any per- 
rons fliould ftill continue to think an attempt at 
forefightis any part of the duty of a ftatefman, I 
niity cohfrmute my trifle to the materials of his 
ipe^nlatidn. ' . 

k$' to the other party, the minority of to-day, 
pofliMy the majority of to-morrow, final! in nua- 
bdf but fell of talents and etfery fpecies of energy, 
which, upon, the avowed ‘ground of being more 
acceptable to France, is a candidate for the helm 
of this kingdom, it has never changed from tlie 
beginning. It has preferved a perennial iconfift- 
enCy. ! Tins would be a never-failing fource of 
true glory, if fpfinging from juft and right ; but 
it is truly drejadful jf it be ah, arm. of^Styx, which 
fprings out of the profoundeftrdepths of a ppifoned 
foih The. French maxims syere by tbefe gentle- 
men at ho time condemned. 1%:^ of their lan- 
guage: in the moft moderate: Jte rrtl!S j There are 
mahy ^ho thrnk that they have gbheirpbch fur- 
ther j thatj they have always magnijfisd and qrtol- 
kdbh6‘:l'feflth ; maxitn|| th^fnpt in iheleaft dif- 
gufted of difeouraged by the monftrOus evils, which 
have iftehdfd thefe mtdeimafrom the feomelnt of 
their' 1 sj^hotoe, apd' abroad, they ftill 

'coiititttii'^<>;^i|^(0 ? ' .that ih;:'4^-tiipn.e they tnuft 
'^9'<d'fb : t'fie.'ppor hb^J 1 race * 
^Th^'^iiWa&ity 'pernlhi jin .flaring thofe • evils! ap 

matter 
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matter of accident j as things wholly collateral to 
the fyfiem. ‘ 

It is obferved, that this party lias never fpoken 
of an hlly of 'Great Britain with the fmalleft degree 
of refpect or regard ; on the contrary, it has gene- 
rally mentioned them tender opprobrious appella- 
tions, and in fuch terms of contempt or exeexx- 
tion, as nfcver had been heard before, becaufe no 
fuch would have formerly been permitted in Oi It 
publick afl'emblies, The moment, however,, that 
any of thofe allies quitted this obnoxious connexion*, 
the party has inftantly paffed an act of indemnity 
and oblivion in their favour. After this, no, fort of 
cenfure on their conduct ; no imputation on their 
character 1 • From that moment their pardon was 
foaled in a reverential and my herlous filence. With 
the gentlemen of this minority, there is no. ally, 
from one end of Europe to the other, with, whom 
we ought not to be afhamed to act. , The whole 
college of the ftates of Europe is no better than a 
gang of .tyrants. With them all our connexions 
were broken bff at .qneb. We ought to have cul- 
tivated France, and France alone, from the mor 
ment of Her revolution. On that happy change, 
all our dread of that nation as a power was to ceafe. 
She became lit ad inftant dear to our affections, 
and one with" dur'iutcrells. All other natfops wq 
ought to have commanded not to trpuble her fa- 
cred throes, wliillt in labdur to bring into ah happn 

birth 
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, never eadlcd, never nnprifoned* never been 


All Wouldbaye bcett i gdldenag 
order, and liberty { andphilofOphy,! 

Europe, would have 
univerfe: but unluckily, irritable phHofephy, the 
nioft irritable of ait things, was put into: a pfcflion, 
and provoked into ambition abroadand tyr®nny at 
home, idiey find this 
jjuftifiable. They^hvd#^ 
tions ftrugglihg forfreedom, havebeenattackedby 
their neighbours ; or that their neighbours have 
otberwife’ interfered in their affairs. Often have 
neighboursihtertered lit favour ofprineesagamft 
their rebeliidus fnf|e&s ; !stttd*oft«m;in favouroffub- 
jefts ajgfififif "'I land£ the 

pages of t they<ufed'^ in iam 

ipologyi* much 
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ffcatfod 
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aggrandizetj 


Icon* 
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tSj’fhat if the 
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': a voluntary aft. One would think tliat the no- 
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bllity all# gentry, 'and merchants * and bankers, 
who’ftaidat home, had enjoyed their property 
iffftcopty anA repofe. The after torsof thefe po- 
hSetfs^eU know, that the lot "of thoufands who 
rfcrrtained at home was far more '‘terrible ; ' that the 
jnoft Cttyti imprifonment was only a harbinger of 
a cruel and? ignominious death;* 'and that in this 
mother country of freedom,jthere were no lefs than 
Tbfee Hundrffd ^boufmd at one timein prifon. I 
go.no *: further.- I inftance only thefe reprfcfenta- 
tions oftheparty as ftaring indications of partiality 
to-thatfetT, to -whofe dominion they would have 
left this fcountry nothing to oppofe but her own 
naked; force, and confequcritly fubjected ns, on 
every reverfe of fortune,, to the immiuent danger 
of falling under thofe very evils jn that very fyftem, 
which ate attributed, nbt toitsoWmnature, but to 
the perverfenefe of others. vThere is nothing in die 
worlcbi) di^cult to. pint men in a ftate of ju- 


diciafneutraiity, A leaning there muft ever be, 
aud it 15 of the hrft irapartance to toy nation to 
obfcwc'tbMhat;.ifi(hijithatUetoing4i«siihes*-^whe- 
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perfbns* andin certain defcriptions : and this fiym-i 
patHetick attraftiondifcovers, beyond a ppffibiiityi 
of iniftake, our mental affinities, and ele&iveaffec* 
tionsi i It is a muehfurer, proof, than : the ftrongeft 
declaration, of .a real/eonnexion and: of an over- 
ruling bias in the mind. ; • -■ lam told that the active 
fympathiesof this .party .have been chiefly, if not 
wholly, attracted tothefufierings of, the patriarchal 
rebels, who were amdngft the promulgators .of the 
maxims of the French revolution, and who shave 
fuffered, from, their apt and forward fcholars, fcme 
part of the evils, which they had themfelves fo li* 
berally diftribnted to all the other parts of thecom- 


munity. Some of thefe men, flying from the 
knives winch they had fharpened againft their epu*# 
t ry and itslaws* rebelling againft the very pO wears 
they had, fet - over themfelves by their; rebellion 
againft -their fovereigp, given up by : thofe .ver^ ar- 
mies to whofe faithfol .attachment they truftedfor 
their fiifetyand mppt)r.t^ after they hadcompletely 
debauched allimhfcary fidelity iin ;its: fdurep ; fora* 
of theft, men* 1 fay* had Men finto. the han^S'-df 
the. had ofcthat; familyjrthjsmaftiiluftrious perfoH 
of which theyihad three times cradly impttfonee^ 


and delivered:! in; that ftafe.of captivity to tbo& 
hinds* ifom, which^they.! te&k ; able: ■ 
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take any ftepsinhis favour, a declaration of the 
fenfe of the. houfe of commons would* have ftimu- 
lated them to their duty. If they had caufed a 
reprefedtatioo to he made, fuch a proceeding 
• would hkve added foirce to it. Ifteprifal fhould 
*be thought advifeable, the addrefs of the houfe 
wouljd have given an additional fan&ion to a mca- 
furc which would have been, indeed, juftifiable 
. without any other fandion than its own reafon. 
But no.. . i^dthinggt aJltikf .it. ; in faft,. the merit 
; of Sir S;ydney Sntith >T attd his claim on Britifh cbm- 
paflion, < of , a • kind ^together different from 
that which intereiied .''fjo ;4j^ly -the authors of the 
motion an f iavoUf *.of - h! fa layette. In my 

Imsnlsle S«cd«£t , has 

. another;'. and 

; fomethingj# a higher .• fk^j^’^^'^umanity 
•than- zealous, and 

ar&nit : 3^^ y full 
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will fay nothing farther of the merits of Sir Sydney 
Smith: the mortal animofity of the regicide enemy 
fuperfedes all other panegyrick. Their hatred is a 
judgment in his favour without appeal. At prc- 
fenthe is lodged in the tower of the Temple, the 
laft prifon of Louis the Sixteenth, and the laft but ' 
one of Maria Antonietta of Auftria; the prifon of 
Louis the Seventeenth; the prifon of Elizabeth of 
Bourbon. There he lies, unpitied by the grand 
philanthropy, to meditate upon the fate of thofe 
who are faithful to their king and country. Whillt 
this prifoner, fecluded from intercourfe, was in- 
dulging in thefe cheering reflections, he might 
poflibly have had the further confolation of learn- 
ing (by means of the infolent exultation of his 
guards) that there was an Englifh ambaflador at 
Paris ; he might have had the proud comfort of 
hearing, that this ambaflador had the honour of 
palling his mornings, in refpectful attendance at 
the office of a regicide pettifogger ; and that in 
the evening he relaxed in the amufements of 
the opera, and in the .fpe&acle of ail ahdience 
totally new ; an audience in which he had the 
plcafure of feeing about him hot a fingle face that 
he could formerly have known in Paris; but in .the 
place of that company, one indeed more than equal 
to it in difplay of gaiety, fplendour and luxury ; a 
fet* of abandoned wretches, fquandering iii info- 
Voju VIII. U lent 
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lent riot the fpoils of their bleeding country. A 
fubjeCt of profound reflection both to the prifoner 
and to the ambaffador. 

Whether all the matter upon which I have 
grounded my opinion of this laft party be fully 
authenticated or not, muft be left to thofe who 
have had the opportunity of a nearer view of its 
conduCt, and who have* been more attentive in 
their perufai of the Writings, which have appeared 
in its favour. But for my part, I have never 
heard the grofs faCts on Which I ground my idea 
of their marked partiality to the reigning tyranny 
in France, in any part, denied. I am not fur- 
prifed at all this;. Opinions, as they fometimes 
follow, fo they frequently guide and direct the 
affections; and men may become more attached 
to the oountry of their principles, than to the 
country of their birth. What I havC ftated here 
is only to mark the fpirit which feems tome, 
though in fomewhat different ways, to aCtuate our 
great party -leaders; and to trace this fitft pattern 
of a negotiation to its true fource. 

Such is the prefent ftate of ourpublick councils. 
Well might I beafhamed of what feems to be a 
cenfore of two great faCrions, with the two raoft 
eloquent men, which this country ever faw, at the 
headofthem, if f had found that either of them 
could fupport their conduct by any example in the 
hiftpry of their country. I fhould very much prefer 
* their 
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their judgment to my own, if I were not obliged, 
by an infinitely overbalancing weight of authority, 
to prefer the collected wifdom of ages, to the abili- 
ties of any two men living. I return to the de- 
claration, with which the hiftory of the abortion 
of a, treaty with the regicides is clofed. 

After fuch an elaborate difplay had been made 
of the injuftice and infolence .of an enemy, who 
feems to have been irritated by every one of the 
means, which had been commonly ufed with effedft 
to foothe the rage of intemperate power, the na- 
tural refult would be, that the fcabbard, in which 
we in* vain attempted to plunge our fword, fhould 
have been thrown away with f^orn. It would have 
been natural, that, rifing in the fulnefs of their 
might, infulted majefty, defpifed dignity, violated 
juftice, reje&ed fupplication, patience goaded into 
fury, would have poured out all the length of the 
reins upon all the wrath which they had fo long 
reftrained. It plight have been expe&ed, that 
emulous of the glory of the youthful hero * in 
alliance with him, touched by the example of what 
one man, well, formed and well placed, may do in 
the moft defperate ftate of affairs, convinced there 
is a courage of the cabinet full as powerful, and 
far lefs vulgar than that of the field, our minifter 
would have changed the whole -Jine of that un- 

* Hie Archduke Charles of Auftria. 

U 2 . profperous 
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profperous prudence, which hitherto had produced 
all the effects of the blindeft temerity. If he 
found his fituation full of danger, (and I do not 
deny that it is perilous in the extreme) he muft 
feel that it is atlfo full of glory ; and that he is 
placed on a ftage, than which no mufe of fire 
that had afeended the higheft heaven of inven- 
tion, could imagine any filing more awful and 
auguft. It was hoped, that in this fwelling feene, 
in which he moved with fome of the firft poten- 
tates of Europe for his fellow actors, and with 
fo many of the reft for the anxious Ipeftators of 
a part, which, as he plays it, determines for ever 
their deftiny and his own, like Ulyfles, in the un- 
ravelling point of the epick ftory, he would have 
thrown off his patience and his rags together ; and 
ftripped of unworthy difguifes, he would have 
flood forth in the form, and in the attitude of an 
hero. On that day, it was thought he would have 
affumed the port of Mars ; that he would bid to 
be brought forth from their hideous kennel (.where 
his lcrupulous tendernefs had too long immured 
them) thofe impatient dogs of war, whofe fierce 
regards affright even the miniller of vengeance 
that feeds therti ; that he would let them loofc, in 
famine, foyer, plagues, and death, upon a guilty 
race, to whofe frame, and to all whofe habit, order, 
peace, religion, and virtue, are alien and abhorrent. 
It was expected that he would at laft have thought 

of 
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of active and effectual war; that he would no 
longer amufe the Britifli lion in the chace of mice 
and rats ; that he would no longer employ the 
whole naval power of Great Britain,- once the ter- 
rour of the world, to prey upon the mifcrable re. 
mains of a peddling commerce, which the enemy 
* did not regard, and from which none could profit. 
It was expected that he would have re-afferted the 
jufticc of his caufe ; that he would have re-ani- 
nrated whatever remained to him of his allies, and 
endeavoured to recover thofe whom their fears 
"had led affray; that he would have re-kindled the 
martial ardour of his citizens; that he would have 
held out to them the example of their anceftry, 
the affertor of Europe, and the fcourge of French 
ambition; that he would have reminded them of a 
pofterity, which if this nefarious robbery, under 
the fraudulent name and falfc colour of a govern- 
ment, fliould in full power be feated in, the heart 
of Europe, muff for ever be cohfigned to vice, im- 
piety, barbarifm, and the moft ignominious flavery 
of body and mind. In fo holy a caufe it was pre- 
fumed, that he would (as in the beginning of the 
war he did) have opened all the temples; and with 
prayer, with faffing^ and with fupplication (better 
directed than to the grim Moloch of regicide in 
France), have called upon us to raife that united 
cry, which has fo often ftormed Heaven, and with 
a pious violence forced down bleflmgs upon a rc- 

U 3 pentant 
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pentant people. It was hoped that when he had 
Invoked uport his endeavours the favourable regard 
df the Protestor Of the human race, it would be 
fe$n that his menaces to theenemy, arid his prayers 
to the Almighty, were, not followed, but accom- 
panied, with correfpondent action. It was hoped 
that his thrilling trumpet Should be heard, not to 
announce a Shew, but to found a charge. 

Such i cofcctufioft to fuch a declaration and fuch 
a fpeech, would have been a thing of courfe ; fo 
much a thing of courfe, that I will be bold today, 
If in any aiicient hiftory, the Roman for inftance, 
(fuppofing that iit kome the matter of fuc^# de- 
tail could have been turnifiied) & conful M|'gOne 
through fuch a long train of proceedings, and 
that there was a chafm in the fflariufcripts by 
which we had loft the conclufion of the Ipeech and 
the fubfetjueht part of fho narrative, all criticks 
WoUld agree, that a Freinjhmm would have been 
thought to have managed the Supplementary bu- 
finefs, of a continuator moft unftdlfully, and to 
have fUppHed the htatusmoft improbably, if he 
had hot filed Up the gaping Ipicev" in a manner 
'fotw^iyhat-'iiihilif ■ (though- -"bieltef -.executed)' to 
'ijifafr I -.ftayd Magrued, But too often different is 
fatioual 1 •’ from" ‘ftiefap^bly-^'fa'Q*;' ' " 1 This 

’ dh%tte,- 'is ; -intpnde#^',i s prelude to 

. ; a deadening 
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a deadening and diftieartening proportion ; as if 
all that a minifter had to fear in a war of his own 
conducting, was, that the people fliould purfue it 
with too ardent a zeal. Such a tone, as I guefled 
the minifter would have taken, I am very fure, is 
the true, unfuborned, unfophifticated language of 
genuine natural feeling under the fmart of patience 
exhaufted and abufed. Such a conduft as the 
facts ftated in the declaration gave room to eafpeCt, 
is that which true wifdom would have dilated 
under the impreflion of thofe genuine feelings. 
Never was there a jar or difcord, between genuine 
fentiment and found policy.. Never, no, never 
did nature fay one thing and wifdom fay another. 
Nor are fentiments of elevation in themfeives tur- 
gid and unnatural. Nature is neyer more truly 
herfelf, than in her grandeft forms. The Apollo 
of Belvedere (if the univerfal robber has yet left 
him at Belvedere) is as much in nature, as any figure 
from the pencil of Rembrandt, or any clown in 
the ruftick revels of Teniers. Indeed it is when a 
great nation is in great difficulties, that minds 
muft exalt themfeives tp the occafion, of all is loft. 
Strong paifion under the direction of a feeble rea- 
fon feeds a low fever, whichfervcs only to deftrpy 
the body that esotertajns it. ; But vehement paflkn 
does not always indicate an infirm judgment. It 
often accompanies, and actuates, and is even auxi- 
liary to a powerful ^nderftanding $ and when they 
U 4 both 
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both confpire and aft harmonkmlly, their force is 
great to deftroy diforder within, and to repel in- 
jury froiu abroad. If ever there was a time that 
calls on us for no vulgar conception of things, and 
for exertions in no vulgar ftrain, it is the awful 
hour that Providence has now appointed to this 
nation. Every little meafure is a great errour ; 
and every great errour will bring on no fmall ruin. 
Nothing can be direfted above the mark that we 
muft aim at : Every thing below it is abfolutely 
thrown away. 

Except with the addition of the unheard-of in. 
fult offered to our ambaffador by his rude expul. 
fion,we are never to forget that the point on which 
the negotiation with De la Croix broke off, was 
cxaftly that which had ftifled in its cradle the 
negotiation we had attempted with Barthelemy. 
Each of thefe tranfaftions, concluded with a ma- 
nifefto upon our part: but the laft ©four manifef- 
tpes very materially differed from the firft. The 
firft' declaration ftated, that “ nothing was left but 
*•* to profecUte a War equally juft and necejfary In 
the fecond, the juftice and neceffity of the war is 
dropped: the fcntence. importing that nothing 
Was left but the profecutibn of fuch a war, difap- 
jicars alfo. Inftead of this refolution to profccute 
the war, we fink into a whining lamentation on 
the abrupt termination, of the treaty. We have 
■nothing left but the laft jrcfource of female weak- 

nefs. 
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ndsy of' hclplefs infancy, of doting decrepitude,— 
wailing and lamentation. We cannot even utter 
a fentiment of vigour — “ his majelly' has only to 
“ lament.” A poor poffeflion, to be left to a great 
monarch! Mark the effect produced on our coun- 
cils by continued infolence, and inveterate hofti- 
lity ! Wc grow more malleable under their blows. 
In reverential filence, we fmother the caufe and 
origin of the war. On that fundamental article of 
faith, we leave every one to abound in his own 
fenfe. In the minifter’s fpeech, globing on the 
declaratibn, it is indeed mentioned ; but very fee- 
bly. The lines are fo faintly drawn as hardly to be 
traced. They only make a part of our confolation 
in the circumftances which we fo dolefully lament. 
We reft our merits on the humility, the earneft- 
nefs of folicitation, and the perfect good faith of 
thofe fubmiflions, which have been ufed to per- 
luade our regicide enemies to grant us fome fort 
of peace. Not a word is faid, which might not 
have been full as well faid, and much better too, if 
the Britilh nation had appeared in the Ample cha- 
racter of a penitent convinced of his errours and 
offences, and offering, by penances, by pilgrimages, 
and by all the modes of expiation ever devifed by 
anxious, refllefs guilt, to make all the atonement 
in his miferable power. 

The declaration ends as I have before quoted it, 
with a folcmn voluntary pledge, the moft full and 
the moft folemn th^t ever was given, of Our refo- 

lution 
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lution (if fo it may be called) to enter again into 
the very feme courfe. It requires nothing more of 
the regicides, than to furnifh fome fort of excufe, 
fotne fort of colour able pretext, for our renewing 
the fupplicatlons of inne ‘.enee at the feet of guilt. 
It leaves the moment of negt tlation, a moft impor- 
tant moment, to the choice of the enemy. He is 
to regulate it according to #he convenience of his 
affairs. He is to bring it forward at that time 
when it may beft ferve tc efta-Jifh his authority 
at home, and to extend h ; s power abroad. A dan- 
gerous aflurance for this nation to t^ve, whether 
it is broken or whether it is kept. As all treaty 
was broken off, and broken off in the mrnner we 
have feen, the field of fut jre condu<? ought to be 
referved .free and unincumbered to our futi e dif- 
cretion. As to the fort of condition pr .ixod to 
the. pledge, amcly, “ that the enen-y fhould be 
“ difpofed to v nter into the work of general pcci- 
“fication with the fpirit of reconciliation and 
* c equity/’ this phrafeology cannot poflbly be con- 
fidered otKerwife, than as, fo' many words thrown 
in to fill the fontence, and to rc nd it to the ear. 
We. prefixed the fame piau^ble conditions to any 
renewal of the negotiation, in oui rosnifeftoon the 
of our propofals at Bafle. We did not 
cpnfider thbfo conditions as binding. We opened 
,avn*W5h more ferfous negotiation without any fort 
them } and there is no new negptia- 
ti^/sidjiich we can jpoflibly open upon fewer indi- 
w ' ‘ cations 
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cations of conciliation and equity, than were. to be 
difcovered, when we entered into our laft at 'Paris. 
Any of the flightcft pretences, any of the moft 
loofe, formal, equivocating expreffions, would jut 
tify us under the peroration of this piece., in again 
fending the lail, or feme other 7,ord I^almelbury 
to Paris. 

I h.-'pi; I nrilundcrfiand this pledge ; or that" we 
{hall Ihew no mor° . tx it, than we have done 
to all the ftith .hat wr haye plighted to-vigourand 
refoiution, in our former declaration. If I am to 
under Hand the - onoufion of the declaration to be 
what u^oriuna.dy it feems to me, we make an 
engagement with the enemy, without any corref- 
pondtnt ingagemert on his fide. We feem to 
hav c * urfelves off from any benefit which m 
intermediate ftate of things might furnifh to 
enable \ a totally to overturn that power, fo little 

n neded with modv ration ..nd juftice. By hold- 
ing out no hope, either to the piftly difeontented ' 
*n 'Fra nee, or to any foreign power, and leaving the 
re- corn inducement treaty to this identical 

junto of a&filns. v’""do .in effect affure and gua- 
rantee to thru, the {"ur pJi’effton' of therichfruits 
of their 1 gon&cat&tKVc? iheif: murders of men, 
women, arid children* Strid of all the multiplied, 
endlefs, namelefs iniquities by which they have 
obtained their power. We guarantee to 'them the 
poffeffion of a country, ftich and fo fituated as 

*' ’ ■ Fraiice, 
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France, round, entire, immenfely perhaps aug- 
mented. 

. Well ! fome will fay, in this cafe we have only 
fubmitted to the nature of things. The nature of 
things is, I admit, a fturdy adverfary. This might 
be alleged as a plea for our attempt at a treaty. 
But what plea of that kind can be alleged, after 
the treaty was dead and gone, in favour of this 
pofthumous declaration ? No necefllty has driven 
us to that pledge. It is without a counterpart 
even in expectation. And what can be ftated to 
obviate the evil which that folitary engagement 
mtift produce on the underftanding or the fears of 
men ? I aik, what have the regicides promifed you 
in return, in ca kypu (hould {hew what they would 
calldifpofitions to conciliation and equity, whilft you 
are giving that pledge from the throne, and engag- 
ing parliament to counter-fecure it? It is an awful 
confideration. It was on the very day of the date 
of this wonderful pledge*, in which we affumed 
the dire&orial government as lawful, and in which 
we engaged ourfelves to treat with them when- 
ever they pleafed ; it was on that very day, the re- 
gicide fleet was' weighing anchor from one of your 
harbours, where it had remained four days in per- 
fect quiet. Thefe harbours of the Britilh dominions 
arc the ports of France. They are of no ufe but to 

protect 
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protect an enemy from our beft allies, the ftorms 
of Heaven, and his own raftmefs. Had the Wefi 
of Ireland been an unportuous coaft, the French 
naval power would have been undone. The ene- 
my ufes the moment for hoftility, without the leaft 
regard to your future difpolition of equity and con- 
ciliation. They go out of what were once your 
harbours, and they return to them at their pleafure. 
Eleven days they had the full ufe of Bantry Bay, 
and at length their fleet returns from their har- 
bour of Bantry to their harbour of Br’eft. Whilft 
you are invoking the propitious fpirit of regicide 
equity and conciliation, they anfwer you with an 
attack. They turn out the pacifick bearer of 
your “ how do you does,” Lord Malmefbury ; 
and they return your vifit, and their “ thanks 
for your obliging inquiries,” by their old practifed 
aflaflin Hoche. They <;ome to attack — What ? 
A town, a fort, a naval ftation? They tome 
to attack your king, your conftitution, and the 
very being of that parliament, which was holding 
out to them thefe pledges, together with the en- 
tirencis of the empire, the laws, liberties, and pro- 
perties of all the people. We know that they me- 
ditated the very fame invafion, and for the very 
fame purpofes, upon this kingdom ; and had the 
coaft been as opportune, would have effected it. 

' Whilft you are in vain torturing your invention 
to allure them of your fmcerity and good faith, they 

have 
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have left nor doubt concerning their good faith, 
and their fincerity towards thofe to whom they 
have engaged their honour. To their power they 
have been true to the only pledge they have ever 
yet given to you, or to any of yours, I mean the 
fdbmn engagement which they entered into with 
the deputation of traitors who, appeared at their 
bar, from England and from Ireland, in 1792. 
They have been true and faithful to the engage- 
ment which they had made more largely ; that is, 
their engagement to give effectual aid to infurrec- 
tion and treafon, wherever they might appear in 
the world. We have feen the Britifh declaration. 

t 

This is the counter-declaration of the directory. 
This is the reciprocal pledge which regicide amity 
gives to the conciliatory pledges of kings I But, 
thank God, fuch pledges cannot exift Angle. 
They have no counterpart ; and if they had, the 
enemy’s conduct cancels fuch declarations ; and I 
truft, along with them, cancels every thing of mif- 
chief and difhonour that they contain. 

There is one thing in this bufinefs which ap- 
pears to be wholly unaccountable, or accountable, 
on a fuppofition I dare not entertain for a moment. , 
I cannot help afking, Why all this pains, to clear 
the Britifh nation of ambition, perfidy, and the in* 
fatiate thirft of war ? At what period of time was 
it that our country hasdefervedthat load of infamy, 
of ^hich nothing but 1 preternatural humiliation in 

language 
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language and conduft can ferve to clear us ? If 
we have deferved thb kind of evil fame from any 
thing we have done in ‘a ftate of profperity, l am 
fure that it is not an abjeft condud in adverfity 
that can clear our reputation. Well is it known 
that ambition can creep as well as Ibar. The pride 
of no perfon in a flourishing condition is more 
juftly to be dreaded than that of him who is mean 
and cringing under a doubtful and unprofperous. 
fortune. But it feems it was thought neceflary to 
give fome out-of-the-way proofs of our iincerity, 
as well as of our freedom from ambition. Is then 
fraud and falfehood become the diftinftive charac- 
ter of Englishmen? Whenever your enemy choofes 
to accufe you of perfidy and ill faith, will you put 
it into his power to throw you into the purgatory ’ 
of felf-humiliation ? Is his charge equal to the 
finding of the grand jury of Europe, and Sufficient 
to put you upon your trial ? But "on that trial I 
will defend the Englifh miniftry. I am forry that 
on fome points I have, on the principles I have al- 
ways oppofed, fo good a defence to make. They 
were not the firft to begin the war. They did not 
excite the general confederacy in Europe, which 
was fo properly formed on the alarm given by the 
jacobinifm of France. They did not begin with 
an hoftile aggreffion on the regicides or any of their 
allies. Thefe parricides of their own country, dis- 
ciplining themfelves for foreign by domeftiek vio- 
lence. 
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lence, were the firft to attack a power that was our 
ally, by nature, by habit, and by the fanction of 
multiplied treaties. Is it not true, that they were 
the firft to declare war upon this kingdom ? Is 
every word in the declaration fromDowning-ftreet, 
concerning their conduct, and concerning ours and 
that of our allies, fo obvioufly falfe, that it is necef- 
fary to give fome new invented proofs of our good 
faith in order to qxpunge the* memory of all this 
perfidy ? 

We know that over-labouring a point of this 
kind, has the direct contrary effect from what we 
wi£h. We know that there is a legal prefumption 
againft men quando Je nimis purgiiant ; and if a 
charge of ambition is not refuted by an affedted 
humility, certainly the character of fraud and per- 
fidy is ftill lefs to be walked away by indications of 
meannefs. Fraud and prevarication are fervile 
vices. They fometimes grow out of the ncccflitics, 
always out of the habits of flavifli and degenerate 
fpirits: and on the theatre of the world, it is not 
by affirming the mafk of a Davus or a Gcta that an 
aclor will obtain credit for manly fimplicity and a 
liberal opennefs of proceeding. It is an eredt coun- 
tenance; it is a firm adherence to principle ; it is a 
power of refilling falfe flume anti frivolous fear, 
that afiert our good faith and honour, and allure to 
us the confidence of mankind. Therefore all thefe 
negotiations, and all the declarations with which 
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they were preceded arid followed, can only fervp 
to raife prefumptions againft that good faith and 
publick integrity, the fame of which to preferve in- 
violate is fo much the intereft and duty of every 
nation. 

The pledge is an engagement “ to all Europe.*’ 
This is the more extraordinary, becaufe it is a 
pledge, which no power in Europe, whom' I have 
yet heard of, has thought proper to require at our 
hands. I am not in the fecrets of office j and 
therefore I may be excufed for proceeding upon 
probabilities and exterior indications. I have fur- 
veyed all Europe from the eaft to the weft, from 
the north to the fouth, f^^piof this call upon 
us to purge ourfel ves : i aH||fe l »BWe duplicity and a 
punick ftyle” in our proceedings. I have not heard 
that his excellency the Ottoman athbaffador has 
expreffed his doubts of the Britifh fincerity in our 
negotiation with the moft unchriftian republick 
lately fet up at our door. What fympathy, in that 
quarter, may have introduced a remonftranoe upon 
the want of faith in this nation, I canhot pofitively 
fay. If it exifts, it is in Turkiffi orArabicfei and 
pollibly is not yet tranflated. But none# the na- 
tions which cbmpofe the old.Chriflian world have 
I yet heard as calling upon us for thofe judicial 
purgations and ordeals, by fife and wyter, which 
we have chofen to go through for the other great 
proof, by battle, we feeiri to decline. 

Von. VIII. X 
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For whole ufe, entertainment, or inllruction, 

*», « f , , { * ' 

are ill thofeoverftrained and over-laboured pro- 
ceedings in council, in negotiation, tod in fpeeches 
in ^parliament j intended ? What royal cabinet is 
to fee enriched With tliefe higli-fimfhed pictures of 
thdarrogance of the IWorh enemies of kings, and 
the meek patience of a* Britifh adminiftration ? 
In Whit heart is it intended kiddle pity towards 
our multiplied mortifications and difgraces ? At 
beft it is fuperfluous. What nation is Unacquainted 
■Rith the haughtydifpofition of the common enemy 
of aft nations?' it has been triore than feen, it has 


been felt > not 1 onlWby thofe Vho have been the 

a degree, 

’ by thole very-po^^s^ ^p fe&ve^confented to eftab- 
lifh thisrobbery, thal^i^ might beibie to copy 
it,’ with new usurpations of 

.theifidWiti. hypothecated 

ih tTuft to ^ rich and fertile terri- 

' to^iea^On > i^*'i^ue^W pledge #his seal tod af- 

- 'He 

has feto then » tdbbediwith unbounded liberty, and 

woods arc 
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fincerity and good faith to the French directory ? 
It is not that heart full of fenfibility,~it is not 
Lucchefini, the minifter of his Pruffian Majefty, 
the late ally of England, and the prefent ally of its 
enemy, who has demanded this pledge of our fin- 
cerity, as the price of renewal of the long leafe 
of his fincere friendfhip to this kingdom. 

It is not to olir enemy, the now faithful ally of 
regicide, late the faithful ally of Great Britain, the 
Catholick king, that we addrefs our doleful lamen- 
tation : it is not to the Prince ef Peace, whofe de- 
claration of war was one of the firil aufpicious 
omens of general tranquillity, which our dove-like 
ambaffador, with the olive-branch in his beak, was 
faluted with at his entrance into the ark of dean 
birds at Paris. 

Surely it is not to the Tetrarch of Sardinia, now 
the faithful ally of a powerwho has feized upon all 
liis fortreffes, and coniifcated the oldeft dominions 
of his houfe; it is not to this once powerful, once 
refpe&ed* and once cheriflied ally of Great Britain, 
that we mean to prove the fincerity softhe peace 
which we offered to make at his expence. Or is it 
to him we are to prove the arrogance of the power 
who, under the name offtiend, oppreffes him,„and 
the poor remains of his fubje&s, with alt tfaefe- 
rodty ofthemoftcruelenemy? • 

It is not to Hdlaind, under, the name of an ally, 
d^d under a permanent military contribution, filled 

X 2 with 
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with their ■ double garrifon of barbarous jacobin 
troops, and ten times more barbarous jacobin dubs 
and affemblies, that we find ourfclvcs obliged to 
give this, pledge. 

' Is it to Genoa, that we make this kind promife ; 
a ftate which the regicides were to defend in a fa- 
vourable neutrality, but whofe neutrality has been, 
by the gentle influence of jacobin authority, forced 
into the trammels of an alliance ; whofe alliance 
has been fecured by the admifiion of French gar- 
rifons ; and whofe peace has been for ever ratified 
by a forced declaration of war againft ourfelves ? 

It is not the grand duke of Tufcany who claims 
this' declaration; not the grand duke, who for his 
early lincerity, for his love of peace, and for his 
entire confidence in the amity of the afiaflins of his 
houfe, has been complimented in the Britifh par- 
liament with the name of “ the ivifc/l Jove reign in 
“ Europe -It is not this pacifick Solomon, or his 
philofophick cudgelled miniflry, cudgelled by Fng- 
Ufliandby French, whofe wifdom and philofophv 
between them, have placed Leghorn in the hands 
of the "enemy of the Auftrian family, and driven 
the only profitable commerce of Jufcany from its 
only port. , It is not this Sovereign, a far more able 
ftatefoiam th$m any of’ the Medici in whofe chair he 
fits : it is not the philofopher Carlettiy more ably 
Ipeculative than: Galiko,, more profoundly politick 
than MachiavclyXh&X, call upon us fo loudly to give * 

the 
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the fame happy proofs of the fame good faith to 
the republick, always the fame, always one and in- 
divifible. 

It is not Venice, whofc principal cities the enemy 
has appropriated to himfelf, and fcornfully defired 
the ftate to indemnify itielf from the cmperour,that 
we wifh to convince of the pride and the defpotifm 
of an enemy, who loads uS with his feoffs and 
buffets. 

It is not for his holinefs wc intend this confo- 
latory declaration of our own weaknefs, and of the 
tyrannous temper of his grand enemy. That prince 
has known both the one and the other from the 
beginning. The artifts of the French revolution, 
had given their very firft effays and Iketches of rob- 
bery and defolation againft his territories, in a far 
more cruel “murdering piece” than had ever enter- 
ed into the imagination of painter or poet. With- 
out ceremony they tore from his cherifliing arms, 
the poffcffjonswhich he held for five hundred years, 
undifturbed by all the ambition of all the ambi- 
tious monarchs who, during that period, have 
reigned in France. Is it to him, in whofe wrong 
we have in our late negotiation ceded his now un- 
happy countries near the Rhone, lately among!!: the 
moft flourifhing (perhaps the nrjoft flourifhing for 
their extent) of all the countries upon earth, that 
we are to prove the fincerity of our refolution to 
make peace with the republick of barbariftn? That 

X 3 venerable 
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venerable potentate and pontiff, is funk deep into 
ievale of T ««i ke fa l«lf <K&™ed b ? > * f““*> 
charate J his dominions are more than half drl- 
armed by a peace of two hundred years, defended 
as they were, not ty force but by reverence,* yet 
in all thefe ftrauts, we fee him difplay, amidft the 
recent ruins and the new defacements of his plun- 
dered capital, along with the mild and decorated 
piety of *he modern, all the {pint and magnanimity 
of antient Rome? Does he, who, though, himfelt 
unable to defend them, nobly refufed to receive pe- 
cuniary compenfations for the protedion he owed 
to hispeople of Avignon, Carpentras, and the Ve- 
naifiu,— does he want proofs of our good difpo- 
fition to d#ver oyer that people, without any fe- 
curiity for them, or any, compenfatipn to their fo- 
vereigh, to this cruel enemy ? Does he want to 
be fatisfied of the fincerity of our . humiliation to 
France,: who has feen his free, fertile and happy 
city and ftate of Bologna, the cradle of regenerated 
la^ithefeatof fciencesand of arts,fohideo.uflyme- 
tamorphbfed, whilft he was cry ing to Great Britain* 
fo offerh^i ; ,tO purchafe that aid at any 
price? Is it him, who fee$ that chofen fpot of 
plepty? and .delight': ctmye$#:intQ a, jacobin fc- 
rocicma rep^^ dependent on; the,homicides of 

the miracles of his 
’ do«ie a work* which defied 

tlic power of: the Roman emperors, though with an 
'V’ enthralled 
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enthralled world to labour for thorn ; is it him, 
who has drained and cultivated th e Pontine Marjhes, 
that we are to fatisfy of our cordial fpirit of con- 
ciliation, with thofe who, in their equity, are reftor- 
ing Holland again to the feas, whofe maxims poifon 
more than the exhalations of the moft deadly fens, 
and who turn all the fertilities of nature and of 
art, into an howling delart ? Is it to him, that we 
are to demOnftrate the good faith of our fubmiflions 
to the cannibal republickj to him who is com- 
manded' to deliver into their hands - Ancona and 
Civita Vecchia, feats of commerce, raifed by the 
wife and liberal labours , and cxpences of the pre- 
fent and late pontiffs ; ports not more belonging to 
the Fxclefiafticai Hate than to the commerce of 
Great Britain ; thus wrefting from his hands the 
power of the keys of the centre of Italy, as before 
they had taken poffeffion of the keys of the nor- 
thern part, from the hands of the unhappy king of 
Sardinia, the natural ally of England ? Is it. to him 
we are to prove our good faith in the peace which 
we are follciting to receive from the hands of his 
and our robbers, the enemies of all arts, all fcienccs, 
all civilization, and aH commerce ? 

Is it to the Cifpadane or to the Tranfpadane re- 
publicks, which have been forced to bow under the 
galling foke of French liberty, that we addrefs all 
thefe pledges of our fmcerity and love of peace with 
their unnatural parents ? 

X 4 
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Arc we by this declaration to fatisfy the king of 
Naples whom we have left to ftruggle as he can, 
after our abdication of Corfica, and the flight of 
the whole naval force of England out of the whole 
circuit of the Mediterranean, abandoning qur allies, 
our com mere ,% and the honour of a nation, once 
the proteftrefs of all other nations, bccaufe ftrength- 
ened by the independence, jmd enriched by the 
commerce of them all ? By the exprefs provifions 
of a recent treaty, we had engaged with the king 
of Naples to keep a naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean. But, good God ! was a treaty at all ne- 
cefiary for this ? The uniform policy of this king- 
dom as a ftate, and eminently fo as a commercial 
ftate, has at all times led us <io keep a powerful 
fquadron and a commodious naval ftation in that 
central fea, which borders upon, and which con- 
nects, a far greater number and variety of ftates, 
European, Aliatick, and African, than any other. 
Without fuch a naval force France muft become 
defpotick mi^refs of that fea, and of aU the coun- 
tries whofe fhores it waflies. Our commerce muft 
become vaflal on her and dependent on her will. 
Since we are coihe no longer to truft to our force 
in arms, blit to our dexterity in negotiation, and 
begin to pay a defperate Court tp a pfbud and coy 
ufufpation, and have finally fent an ambafiador to 
tlte'Bburbpn regicides at Paris ; the king of Naples, 
whO faw, thattfo reliance was to be placed on our 

engage- 
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engagements, or on any pledge of our adherence 
to our neareft and deareft interefts, has been 
obliged to fend his ambaffador alfo to join the reft 
of the fqualid tribe of the reprefentatives of de- 
graded kings. This monarch, furely, does not want 
any proof of the fincerity of our amicable difpofi- 
tions to that amicable republick, into whofe arms 
he has been given by our defertion of him. 

To look to the powers of the north, it is not to 
the Danifli ambaffador, infolently treated, in his 
own character and in ours, that we arc to give 
proofs of the regicide arrogance, and of our dif- 
pofition to fubmit to it. 

With regard to Sweden, I cannot fay much. 
The French influence is ftruggling with her inde- 
pendence and they who conhder the manner in 
which the ambaffador of that power was treated not 
long fince at Paris, and the manner in which the 
father of the prefent king of Sweden (himfelf the 
victim of regicide principles and paffions) would 
have looked on the prefent affaflins of France, will 
not be very prompt to believe that the young king 
of Sweden has made this kind of requifition to the 
king of Great Britain, and has given this kind of 
aufpice of his new government. 

1 fpcak laft of the moil important of all. It cer- 
tainly was not the laft emprefc of Ruflia at whofe 
inftance we have given this pledge. It is not the 
new emperohr, the inheritor of fo much glory, and 
placed in a iituation of fo much delicacy, and diffi- 
culty 
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eulty for the prefer vation of that inheritance, who 
calls on England, the natural ally of his dominions, 
to* deprive, herfelf of her power of action, and to 
hind herfelf to France. France at no time, and in 
none of its fafhions, leaft of ;all in its laft, has been 
ever looked upon as the friend either of Ruflia or of 
Great Britain- Every thing good, I truft,is to be.ex- 
pected from this prince; whatever may be without 
authority, given out of an influence over his mind 
poffeffed by that only potentate, from whom he has 
any thing to Apprehend, or with whom he has 
much e v CUk to difeufs. 

- This fovereign knows, lhave no doubt, and feels, 
on what fort of bottom is to be laid the foundation 
. of a Ruffian throne. He knows what a rock of 
native granite is to form the pedeftal of his flatue, 
who is to emulate Peter the Great. His renown 
will be in continuing with eafe and fafety, what 
his predecefior was obliged to achieve through 
mighty ftrugglcs. He is fenfible, that his bufinefs 
is not) to innovate* hut to fecureand to eftablilh; 
that reformations at this day are attempts at beft of 
ambiguous' utility 1 5 v He will revere his father with 
the piety of a fon ; hut in .|»s government he will 
imitate the policy of his mother. His, father, with 
njapy exc^len t qualities, ha4 a ihort reign ; be- 
; hMhgh: native Fhffian,hevms -unfortunately 

■s^i|^fh;^i'h''.the'Qii?‘it'hf a .foreigner. His mo* 
^er rfignedjjover Huflia three and thirty years 


ie^gjptcft glory; Jjecaufe, with, the difad- 

vantage 
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vantage of being a foi signer born, Ihe made her- 
fclf a Ruffian. A wife prince like the prefent wiH 
improve his country; but it will becautioufly and 
progreffively, upon its own native ground-work of 
religion, manners, habitudes, and affiances. If I 
prognofticate right, it is not the emperour of Ruffia 
that ever will call for extravagant proofs of ohr 
defirc to reconcile ourfelVes to the irrecondleable 
-enemy of all thrones. 

I do not know why I fliould not include Ame- 
rica among the European powers, becaufe fhe is of 
European origin; and has not yet, like France, de- 
ftroyed all traces of manners, laws, opinions, and 
ufages which file drew from Europe. As long as 
that Europe fliall have any poffdlions either in the 
fouthern or the northern parts of that America, 
even feparated as it is by the ocean, it rnuft be con- 
fidered as a part of the European fyftem. It. is 
not America, menaced with mtemalruin from the 
attempts to plant jacobin ifm inftead of liberty in 
that country ; it is not America, whofe independ- 
ence is dire^y attacked by the French, the ene- 
mies of the independence of all nations, that calls 
upon us to give feturity by difartning ourfelves in 
a treacherous peace. By fuch a peace, we (hall 
deliver the Americans,, their Hberty, and tjbteir or- 
der, without refource, to the mercy of their impe- 
rious allies, who will have peace or neutrality with 
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no ftate, which is not ready to join her in war 
againft England. 

Having jun round the whole circle of the Euro- 
pean fyftern wherever it ads, I muft affirm, that 
all the foreign powers who are not leagued with 
Prance for the utter deftrudion of all balance 
through Europe and throughout the world, de- 
mand other affurances frona this kingdom than are 
given in that declaration. They require affurances, 
not of the finccrity <?f our good difpofitions towards 
, the ufurpation in France, but of our affedion to- 
wards the college of the ancient ftates of Europe, 
and pledges of our conftancy, our fidelity, and of 
Our fortitude in refilling to the laft the power that 
menaces them all. The apprehenfion from which 
they wilh to be delivered cannot be from any thing 
they dread in the ambition of England. Our power 
muff be their ftrength. They hope more from us 
than they fear. I am fure the only ground of their 
hope, and of our hope, is in the greatriefe of mind 
hitherto {hewn by |he people of this nation, atnd its 
adherence to the unalterable principles of its an- 
cient policy, whatever government may finally pre- 
vail in France. I have entered into this detail of 
the wiffies and expectations of the European pow- 
ers, in order to point out more clearly, not fo much 
whai their dslppfitiori, as (a confideration of far 
heater importance) what their fituation demands, 

according 
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according as that fituation is related to the regicide 
republick and to this kingdom. 

Then if it is not to fatfsfy the foreign powers we 
make this afl’urance, to what power at home is it 
that we pay all this humiliating court? Not to the 
old whigs or to the ancient tones of this kingdom; 
if any memory of fuch ancient divifions ftill exifts 
amongft us. To which of the principles of thefe 
parties is this affurance agreeable ? Is it to the 
whigs we are to recommend the aggrandizement of 
France, and the fubverfion of the balance of power ? 
Is it to the tories we are to recommend our eager- 
nefs to cement ourfelves with the enemies of roy- 
alty and religion ? But if thefe parties, which by 
their diffentions have fo often clillracted the king- 
dom, which by their union have once faved it, and 
which by their collifion and mutual reiiftance, have 
preferved the variety of this conftitution in its uni- 
ty, be (as I believe they are) nearly extind by the 
growth of new ones, which have their roots in the 
prefent circumftances of the times — I wjfli to know, 
to which of thefe new deferiptions this detl station 
is addreffed ? It can hardly be to thofe perfons, 
who, in the new dihribution of parties, consider 
the confervation in England of the ancient order of 
things, as necellary to preserve order every where, 
elfe, and who regard the general confervation of 
order in other countries, as reciprocally necellary 
to preferve the fame ftate of things in thefe iflands. 

That 
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That party never can wilh to fee Great Britain 
pledge herfelf to give the lead and the ground of 
advantage and fuperiority to the France of to-day, 
in any treaty which is to fettle Europe. I infift 
upon it, that lb far from expecting fuchan engage- 
ment, they are generally fhipefted and confounded 
with it. That the other party which demands 
great changes here, and is % fo pleafed to fee them 
every where elfe, which party I call jacobin, that 
this faction does from the bottom of its heart, ap- 
prove the declaration, and does erect its creft upon 
the engagement* there can be little doubt. To 
them it may be addreffed with propriety, for it 
anfwm, their purpofes in every point.,' 

The party in opposition within thefioufe of lords 
and commons, it is irreverent, and half a breach of 
privilege (far from my thoughts) to confider as ja- 
cobin. This party has always denied the exiftence 
Of fuch afa&ion j and has treated the machinations 
of tlio£e,whom you and l call jacobins, as fo many 


forgeries and fictions ofthemmifter and his adhe- 
rents* to find a pretext for deftroy ing freedom, and 
letting up aa 'arbit^ary power in tlus kingdom. 
'MpweycrvWrheth^tMl' minority . ;l has a leaning to- 
.wardrth?^ $ole. 

thc-very fame 

iawiiids, and nearly in the fame terms, with the 
V. ’■ directory. 
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directory. It muft, therefore, ’be at the tribunal 
of the minority, (from the whole tenour of the 
fpeech) that the minifter appeared to confider him- 
felf obliged to purge himfelf of duplicity. It was 
’at their bar that he held up his hand* It was on 
their felktte that he feemed to anfwcr interroga- 
tories ; it was on their principles that he defended 
his whole condud. They certainly take what the 
French call the haute du pave. They have loudly 
called for the negotiation. It was accorded to 
them. They engaged their fupport of the War 
with vigour, in cafe peace was not granted on ho- 
nourable terms. Peace was not granted on any 
terms, honourable or fhameful. Whether thefe 
judges, few in number but powerful in jurffdidion, 
are fatisfied ; whether they to whom this new 
pledge is hypothecated, have redeemed their own; 
whether they have given Ope particle more of their 
fupport to mintftry, or even favoUred them with 
their good opinion, car their candid conftrudion, 
J leaveit to thofe, who recoiled that memorable 
debate, to determine* • * • 

The fad is, that nrither this declaration, nor the 
negotiation which is its fi&jed,cOuld ferve any 
one good purpofe, foreign or domeftick ; it could 
conduce to ne ehd either with regard to allies or 
neutrals. It tends neither to baring back the mif- 
fed; nor to givecoUrage to the fearful; nor to atti- 

■ •' mate 
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mate and confirm thofe, who are hearty and zealous 

in the caufe. ' 

I hear it has been laid (though I can fcarcely be- 
lieve it) by a diftiriguUhed perfon in an aifembly, 
where if there be lefs of the torrent and tetnpeft of 
eloquence, more guarded expreffion is to be ex- 
pected, that, indeed, there was no juft ground of 
hope in this bufincfs fronvthe beginning. 

It is plain, that this noble perfon, however con- 
verfant in negotiation, having been employed in 
no l efc than four embaffies, and in two hemi- 
fpheres,and in one of thofe negotiations having 
fully experienced what it was to proceed to treaty 
without previous encouragement, was not at aft 
confulted in this experiment, tor his majefty’s 
principal fninlfter declared, 6n the very faine day, 
in another houfe, “ his tnajefiy’s deep and finccre 
it j-egret at its unfortunate and abrupt termination, 
it f 0 different from the wifties and hopes that were 
« entertained — and in other parts of th? fpeech 
fpeaks of this abrupt termination as a great.difap- 
pointment, and as a fall from finccre endeavours 
andfanguine expectation . Here are, indeed, fen- 
timents diametrically Oppofite, as to the hopes 
with’ which the negotiation Was commenced and 
carried on* w# what is curious isj thr grounds of 

the hopes^bn the one fide* and tbe defpair on thft 

other* are exactly the fame* 1 3fhc logical condu- 

fioftfrom the common premifes, is indeed in fa 

vour 
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vour of the noble lord, fqr they are agreed that the 
enemy was far from giving the lead degree of 
countenance to any fuch' hopes j and that they 
proceeded, in fpite of every difeouragement which 
the enemy had thrown in their way. But there is 
another material point in which they do not feem 
to differ ; that is to fay, the refult of the desperate 
experiment of the noble lord, and of the profiling 
attempt of the great miniller, in fetisfying the 
people of England, and in caufing difeontent to 
the people of France j or, as the minifter expreffes 
it, “ in uniting England and in dividing France.” 

For my own part, though I perfectly agreed 
with the noble lord, that the attempt was defperatc, 
fo defperate indeed, as to deferve bis name of an 
experiment, yet no fair man can pollibly doubt, 
that the minifter was perfectly fincerein his pro- 
ceeding, and that, from his ardent wilhes for peace 
• with the regicides, he was led to conceive hopes 
which were founded rather in his vehement defires 
than in any rational ground of political fpecula- 
tion. Convinced as 1 am of this, it had been 
better, in my humble opinion, that perfons of great 
name and authority had abftained from thofe to- 
picks which had heen.ufed to call the minifter’s 
fincerity into doubt, and had not adopted the fen- 
timents of the diredory upon the fubjed of all our 
negotiations ; for the noble lord cxprefsly fays, 
that the experiment was made for the fatisfadion 

Von. VIII. Y of 
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of thfe fcduhtty. The directory &ys exafflysthe 
feme thing- Uponi granting, ia confequeace of 
ifrtf fupplications, the paffport to lord* 

• mridwea 

fac^efsi they charged all ottr'j 
tothat moment of fubmiffiwdcmand 
fiiitted to their prefence, 1 on duplicity 
fidy ; attdaifumed, that the object of aH .*fK!NK$t 
tve had takeft, was that ^ of juftifyiag the conti- 
nakhde of the tear ‘hat the eyes- of; the Eag^ifti 
■ ** aidOn, ^doff hrowing alkbe odium ©fit upon 
U the French JOistMspinr ctaey ^ 

“ /i^iports impatientiy the continuance of the war, 
** and -i . 1 reply muft ty MdSto tis.> templamts and its 
ef roaches theparharrient ie about toibe opened, 
;f* ■'aUd'i tfiemutbs, !#/■ <the orators wi W will declaim 
^ agaikft tbe tvnr mttft bejhut f*$be demands fa r new 
^ddHei muft be fafaified j and to obtatft thefe refults^ 
** it k stbcffitffaeb%;dkli fa^fafaekese^Wcd tbs French * 
^^vernimntrfaifas emr^mfanable pmfiofaiw far 

A and tl^ metnies to roankind 
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without a letter of attorney, or any other aft of 
procuration. In legal conftruftion, the fenfe of 
the people of England is to be collefted from the 
houfe of commons; and, though 1 do not deny the 
poffibility of an abufe of this truft as well as any 
other, yet I think, that without the moft 'weighty 
reafons, and in the moll urgent exigencies, it is’ 
highly dangerous to fuppofe that the houfe fpcaks 
any thing contrary to the fenfe of the people, or 
that the reprefentative is filent when the fenfe of 
the conftituent ftrongly, decidedly, and upon long 
deliberation, fpeaks audibly upon any topkk of mo- 
ment. If there is a doubt, whether the houfe of 
commons reprefents perfeftly the whole commons 
of Great Britain, (I think there is none) there can 
be no queftion but that the lords and the com- 
mons together reprefent the fenfe of the whole 
people to the crown, and to the world. Thus it 
is, when we fpeak legally and conftitutionally. In 
a great meafure, it is equally true, when we fpeak 
prudentially ; hut I do not pretend to affert, that 
there are no other principles to guide diferetion 
than thofe which are or can be .fixed by fome law, 
or fome conftitution ; yet before the legally pre- 
filmed fenfo of .the people fhould be fuperfeded by 
a fuppofition of one more real (as in all cafes, 
where a legal prefumption is to be afcettained) 
fome ftrong proofs ought to cxift of a contrary ' 
difpofition in the people at large, and fome deci- 

Y % five 
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five indications of their defire upon this fubject 
There can be rto qucftion, that previoufly to a di- 
re# meffagefrom the crown neither houfe of par- 
liament did indicate any thing like a wi£h for fucli 
advanebs as \vc have made, or fuch negotiations as 
, we have carried on. The parliament has affented 
to miniftry; it is not miniftry that has obeyed the 
impulfe of parliament. The people at large have 
rheir organs through which they can fpeak ^Par- 
liament and to the crown by a refpedful petition, 
and, though not with abfolnte authority, yet with 
weight, they can inftruct their reprefentatives. 
The freeholders and other electors in this king- 
dom have another, and a furer mode of exprefling 
their fentiments concerning the conduct which is 
held by members of parliament. In the middle of 
thefe tranfa&ions, this laft opportunity has been 
held out to them. In all thefe points of view, I 
pofitivcly aflert, that the people have no where, and 
in no way,exprefled their wifh of throwing them- 
l’dves and their fovereign at the feet of a wicked 
and rancorous foe, to fupplicate mercy, which, 
from the nature of that foe, and from the circum- 
ftances of affairs, we had no fort of ground to ex- 
pe#. It is undoubtedly the bufinefs of minifters 
very much to confolt the inclinations of the peo- 
ple. but they 1 ought to take great care that they 
do not receive that inclination from the few per- 
fons who may happen to approach them.’ . The 

petty 
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petty interefts of fuch gentlemen, their low con- 
ceptions of things, their fears arifing from the dan- 
ger to which the very arduous and critical fituation 
of publick affairs may expofe their places ; their 
apprehenfions from the hazards to which the dis- 
contents of a few popular meh at elections may 
expofe their feats in parliament ; all thefe caufes 
trouble and confufe the reprefentations which they 
mals^ to minifters of the real temper of the nation. 
If minifters, inftead of following the great indica- 
tions of the conftitution, proceed on fuch reports, 
they will take the whifpers of a cabal for the voice 
of the people, and the counfels of imprudent timi- 
dity for the wifdom of a nation. 

I well remember, that when the fortune of the 
war began, and it began pretty early, to turn, as it 
is common and natural* we were dejected by the 
Ioffes that had been fuftained, and with the doubt- 
ful iffue of the contefts that were forefeen. But 
not a word was uttered that fuppofed peace upon 
any proper terms, was in our power, or therefore 
that it fiiould be in our defire. As ufual, with or 
without reafon, we criticifed the conduct of the 
war, and compared our fortunes with our meafures. 
The mafc of the nation went no further. For I 
fuppofe that you always underftogd me as fpeaking 
of that very preponderating part of .the nation, 
which had always been equally adverfe to the 
French principles, and to £he general progrefs of 

Y 3 their 
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their revolution ' through out Europe } ^oftfidering 
the final fuccefs of their arms add the triumph of 
their principles as one and the lame thing. 

The firft means that were ufed, by any one pf*o* 
felling our principles, to change thAninds of this 
party upon that fubjed, appeared in a final! pam- 
phlet circulated with confiderable induftry. It 
was commonly given to th«fc noble perfon himfelf, 
who has palled judgment upon all hopes from ne- 
.gotiation, afld juftified our late abortive attempt 
only as an experiment made to fetisfy the country; 
and yet that pamphlet led the way in endeavour- 
ingto diffatisfy that very country with the conti- 
nuance of the war, and to raife in the people the 
molt fuiguinc expectations from fome fuch courfe 
of negotiation as has been fatally purfued. This 
leads me to fuppofe (and I am glad to have reafon 
for fuppofing) that there was no foundation for 
attributing the performance in queftion to that 
author ; but without mentioning his name in the 
title-page, it paired for his, a fid docs ftill pafe un- 
contraditfbsd. It ,was entitled ** Remarks on the 
apparent Circuit llhncts of the War in the fourth 
Week of O&obcr, 1795.” 

This fangfiine little kJfigVfifher (not prefeient 
Of the ftorm, as by his inftifift he ought to be) ap- 
pearing at that uncertain foafony before the riggs 
of old Michaelmas were yet well compofed, and 
when the inclement ftorms of winter were ap- 

proacliing, 
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preaching, began to flicker over the feas, and was 
bufy in building its halcydn neft, as if the angry 
ocean had been Toothed by the genial breath of 
May. Very unfortunately this aufpice was in* 
ftantly followed by a fpeech from the throne, in 
the very fpirit and principles of that pamphlet. 

I fay nothing of the newfpapers, which are un- 
doubtedly in the intereft, and which are fuppofed 
by fomc to be directly or indire&ly under the in* 
fluence of minifters,and which, with lefs authority, 
than the pamphlet I fpcak of, had indeed for fome 
time before held a fimilar language, in direct con* 
tradiclion to their more early .tone : in fo much, 
that I can fpeak it with a certain aifurance, that 
very many who wifhedto admimftration as well as 
you and I do, thought that in giving their opinion 
in favour of this peace, they followed the opinion 
of miniftry — they were confcious that they did not 
lead it. My inference therefore is this, that the 
negotiation whatever its merits may be, in the ge- 
neral principle and policy of undertaking it, is, 
what every political meafure in general otight to 
be, the foie work of adminiftrationj and that if it 
was an experiment to fatisfy any body, it was to 
fatisfy thofe, whom the minifters were in the daily 
habit of condemning, and by whom they were 
daily condemned ; 1 mean, the leaders of the op- 
poftthn in parliament. I am certain that the mi- 
niilers were then, and are' now, invefted with the 

Y 4 fulleft 
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fufleft confidence of tl»tmajejr part <ff£s*kehation, 
topurfuefuch meafoi^dftpe&ee or' wd**a$ : the na- 
ture of things fiiall Tugg$j| $j» moft adapted to the 
publick fafety. It is , id this light therefore as a 
meafure which ought , to have been avoided, and 
ought not to be repeated, that I take the liberty of 
difeufling the merits of this fyftem of regicide ne- 
gotiations. It is not*, matter of light experiment 
that leaves us where: its found us. Peace or war 
are the great hinges upon which the very being of 
nations turns. , Negotiations are the means of 
making peace qr preventing war, and are therefore 
of more ferious importance than almoft any finglc 
event of War can poffibly be. 

At the very outfct I do not helitafee to affirm, that 
this country in particular, and the publick law in 
general, have fuffered more by this negotiation of 
experiment, than by all the battles together that we 
have loft from the commencement of this century 
to this time, when it touches fo nearly to its clofe. 
I therefore have the misfortune not ;to coincide in 
opinion with the great ftateftnan who fet on foot 
a negotiation, as he faid, “ in lpite of the conftant 
“ oppofition he had met with from France.” He 
admits, ** that the difficulty 1 in this negotiation be- 
“ catne moft ferioufly increafed indeed, by the 
<c fituation in which we Were.placed, and the man- 
“ ner in which alone the enemy would admit of a 
" negotiation.” This fituation fo deferibed, and 

fa 
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io trulydefcribed, rendered our folicitation not 
only degrading, but from die very outfet evidently 
hopelefsir ^ • ■ ’ . •. 

I find it aflerted, aodbveri a inerit taken for it, 
“ that this country furmounted every difficulty of 
“ formafid etiquette which the enemy had thrown 
“ in our way.” An odd way of furmounting a 
difficulty by cowering under it ! I find, it afferted 
that an heroick relolution had been taken, and 
avowed in parliament, previous to this negotiation, 
“ that no confideration of etiquette fhould ftand 
M in the way of it.” 

•Etiquette, if I underftand rightly the term, 
which in any extent is of modern ufage, had its 
original application to thofe ceremonial and formal 
obfervances practifed at courts^ which had been 
eftablifhed by long ufage, in order to preferve the 
fovereign power from the rude intrufion of licen- 
tious familiarity, as well as to preferve majefty itfelf 
from a difpofition tb confult its eafe at the expencc 
of its dignity. The term came afterwards to have 
a greater latitude, and to be employed to fignify 
certain formal methods ufed in the tranfa&ions be- 
tween fovereign ftates. *• 

In the more limited as well as in the larger fenfe 
of the term, without- knowing whit the etiquette 
is, it is impoffible to determine whether it is a 
vain and captious punctilio, or. a form neceffary to 
preferve decorum in chara&er and order in bufi- 

nefs. 
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nefe. I readily admit# that nothing tends to facili- 
tate the iffue of all publick tranfaftions more than 
a mutual difpofition in the pities treating, to wave 
all ceremony. But the ufe of this temporary fuf- 
prnfjon of the recognifed modes of refpeffc confifb, 
in its being mutual, and in the fpirit of conciliation 
in which all ceremony is laid afidc. On the con- 
trary, when one of the parties to a treaty intrenches 
himfelf up to the chin in thefe ceremonies, and 
will not, on his fide, abate a fingle punlttfio, and 
that all the conceffions are upon one fide only, the 
party fo conceding does by this, act place himfelf in 
a relation of inferiority, and thereby fundamentally 
fubverts that equality which is of the very eflence 
of all treaty. 

After this formal acl of degradation, it was but a 
matter of courfe, that grofs infult fhould be offer- 
ed to our ambaffador, and that he fhould tamely 
fubrnit to it. He found himfelf provoked to com- 
plain of the atrocious Ube}s againft his publick 
character and his perfop, which appeared in a pa- 
per under the avowed patronage of that govern- 
ment. The regicide directory, on this complaint, 
did not recognife the paper 5 and that was all. 
They did not punifh, they did not difmift, they 
did not even reprimand the writer. As to our am- 
bafiador,this totd want of reparation for the injury 
Was paffed by under the pretence of defpifing it. 

In this, but too ferrous bufinefs, it is not pofiible 

here 
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here to a finSt!.**' Contempt is not a thing 
to be defied, &%<Jrne with a calm and 

equal mind,bttt no m#*hy lifting his head high can 
pretend that he does not perceive the fcorns that 
are poured down upon him from above. All thefe 
fudden complaints of injury, and all thefe deli- 
berate fubmiflions to it,’ are til© inevitable confe- 
quenccs of the fituation in which we had placed 
ourfelvesj a fituation whfcmn the infults were fuch 
as nature would not enable us to bear, and circum- 
ftances would not permit 'us to refent. 

It was not long? however, after this contempt of 
contempt upon tfie part of our ambaflador (who by 
the way reprefcnted his fovereign)that a new objeft 
was furnifhed for difplaying fentiments of the feme 
kind, though the cafe was infinitely aggravated. 
Not the ambaflador, but the king himfdf was li- 
belled and infulted ; libelled, not by a creature of 
the diredory, but by the directory itfelf. At leaft 
fo lord Malmcfbury underftood it, and fo he an- 
fwered it in his note of the 1 2th December, 179 6, 
in which he fays, “ With regard to the offen five 
** and injurious infinuations which arc contained in 
“ that paper, andwhich are only calculated to throw 
«* new obftades in the Way of that accommodation, 
44 which the French government profefs to defire, 
44 THE KING HAS DEEMED IT FAR BE- 
« NEATH HIS DIGNITY to permit an anfwer 

u to 
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“ to be made fo them on his part, in any manner 
w whatfoever/’ 

I am of opinion, that if his majefty had kept 
aloof from that wafh and off-fcouring of every 
thing that is low and barbarous in the world, it 
might be well thought unworthy of his dignity to 
take notice of fuch fcurrilities. They muft be 
confidcrcd as much the natural expreflion of that 
kind of animal,- as it is the expreflion of the feel- 
ings of a dog to bark; but when the king had been 
advifed to recognife hot only the monftrous com- 
pofition as a fovereign power, but, in conduct, to 
admit fomething in it like a fuperiority ; when 
the bench of regicide was made, at leaft, co-ordi- 
nate with, his throne, and raifed upon a platform 
full as elevated, this treatment could hot be paffed 
by under the appearance of defpifing it. It would 
not, indeed, have been proper to keep up a war of 
the fame kind, but an immediate, manly, and de- 
cided refentment ought to have been the confe- 
rence. We ought not to have waited for the 
difgraceful difmiilal of our ambaffador. There are 
cafes in which we may pretend to fleep : but the 
wittoi rulehasi fome fenfe in it. Non omnibus dormio. 
We might, howeVer, have feemed ignoraht of the 
affront; but what Vas the fa£t? Did' we diffemble 
or pafs it by in filence ? When dignity is talked 
of, a. language which 1 did not expect to hear in 
fuch a tranfa&iort, I muft fay what all the world 

muft 
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muft feci, that it was not for the king’s dignity to 
notice this infult, and not to refent it. This mode 
of proceeding is formed on new ideas of the c,ar- 
refpondence between fovereign powers. 

This was far from the only ill effect of the policy 
of degradation. The ftate, of inferiority in which 
wc were placed in this vain attempt at treaty, drove 
us headlong from errour into errour, and led us 
to wander far away, not only from the old paths 
which have been beaten in the old courfe of poli- 
tical communication between mankind, but out of 
the ways even of the moft common prudence. 
Againft all rules, after we had met nothing but 
rebuffs in return to all our propofals, we made tuft 
confidential communications to thofe in whom we had 
no confidence, and who repofed no confidence in 
us. What was Worfe, we were fully aware of the 
nudnefs of the flep we were taking. Ambafladors 
are .not fent to a hoftile power, perfevering in fen- 
timents of hoftility, to make candid, confidential, 
and amicable communications. Hitherto the world 
has confidered it as the duty of an ambaflador in 
fuch a fituation to be cautious, guarded, dexterous, 
and circumfpect. It is true that mutual confidence 
and common intereft difpenfe with all ruIes,fmooth 
the rugged way, remove every obftaclc, anti make 
all things plain and level. When, in the laft cen- 
tury, Temple and De Witt negotiated the famous 
triple alliance, their candour, their freedom, and 

the 
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the moil <en/^«/<W/ 4ifclofur es, were the refult of 
- true policy. Accordingly, in fpite of Oil the di- 
tatofy of the complex government of the 
United ProvincesytHetroitywasCondudedin three 
days. Itdid not take a much longer time to feting 
thedamc iftate (that, of HoIIamd) through- a ftill 
.more complicated tranfacHon, that of the Grand 
iMfynce*' But in the prefent^afej thife unpatralleled 
,:i.«andour, thisunpardonable wRntofreferve, pro- 
dn^Tsrhat might havebeen expecfced from It, the 
moftierious evils. It inftrufted the eaemy in the 
whole plin iOf our demands add -conteffions. It 

And- firft, it induced us to lay down thebafis of 
n treaty wbididtfdfh^TO Upon j it 
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cnees arifing from the fpirit of huckftcring and bar- 
ter might be eafily adjufted.’ If the reftoration of 
peace, with a view t p the efiablifliment of a fair ba- 
lance of (power in Europe, had been made the real 
bafis of the treaty, the reciprocal value of the com- 
penfatiotw could not be eltimated accordingto their 
proportion to each other, but according to their 
proportionate relation to that end : to that great 
end the whole would be fubfervient. The efferi of 
the treaty would be in a manner fecured before the 
detail of particulars was begun, and for a plain 
reafon, becaufe the hoftite fpirit on both fides had 
been conjured down ; but if in the full fury, and 
unappeafed rancour of war, a little traffick is at- 
tempted, it is ftafy to divine what muft be the con- 
fequence to thofe who endeavour to open that kind 
of petty commerce. 

To illuftrate what 1 have laid, I go back no fur- 
ther than to the two bit treaties of Paris, and to 
the treaty of Abt-la-Chapelle, which preceded the 
firft of thde two tmtics Of Paris by about fourteen 
or fifteen years. , I do not mean here to critidfe 
any of them. My opinions upon fome particulars 
of the treaty of Paris in 4763, are publifhed in a 
pamphlet,* which your . recollection will readily 
bring into your view. I recur to them only to fhew 
that their bails had not been, and never could have 
been a there dealing of truck and barter, bo*- 

* Obfemtioni on a late flats of the nation. 

the 
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the parties being willing, from common fatigue or 
common fuffering, to put an end to a war, the firft 
object of which had either been obtained or def- 
paired of, theleffer objects were not thought worth 
the price of farther conteft. The parties under* 
ftanding one another, ' fo much Was given away 
without confidering from whofe budget, it came, 
not as the value of the objects, but as the value 
of peace to the parties might require* At the 
laft treaty of Paris the fubjugation .of America 
being dcfpaired of on the part of Great Britain, 
and the independence of America being looked 
upon, as fccure on the part 'of France, the main 
caufe of the war was removed; and thie conquefts 
which France had made upon us (for . we had 
made none of importance upon her) were furren* 
dered with fufficient facility, peace was reftored 
as peace. In America the parties flood as they 
were poffefled., A limit; was to be fettled, but 
fettled as a limit to fecurethatpeace, and not at 
all Qti a fyftemof equivalents, forwhich»a6we then 
flood with the United States, there were little or 
no materials. • \ ^ 

. At the preceding treaty of Paris, I mean that of 
1763, there which $0 fix a 

rbafis of compenfetipn from reci|urQcal ceffion of 
conquefts. .They were all on one fide. The quef. 
tidn with was not what we were to receive, and 

6n what confideration, but what we were to keep 
for indemnity* or *° ce< fe for peace. Accordingly 
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no place being left for barter, &crifices were made 
oil our fide to peace } and we furrendered to the 
French their moft Valuable pofleflions in the Weft 
Indieswithout any equivalent The reft of Europe 
fell foon afteriAtoits ancient order $ aod the Get* 
man War ended exa&ly where it had begun. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle Was built' upon a 
fimilat baftsi All the conquefts id Europe had 
been made by France. She had fubdued the Auf- 
trian Netherlands, and broken open the gates* of 
Holland. We had takennothing in the Weft 
Indies, and, Cape Breton was a trifling bufinefs in- 
deed. France gave up all for peace. The allies had 
given up aft that was ceded at Utrecht. Louis the 
fourteenth made all, or nearly -aft, the ceffions at 
Ryfwiek,a«d at Nimeguen. In all thofetreaties, 
and in all the preceding, as well as in* the others 
which intervened, the queftioAficver had been that 
of barter. The balance [of power had bear ever 
affumed as the known common htWW EiMOpe at 
all tildes, and by ali ppwera : ;t|st queftioh had orily ' - 
been (aS lit 1 or ids inch* ; 

nation of that balanced • ! ; . 

Thisgeneral balance was regarded in four princi- 
pal points of View :-4tl^'onEAt 'Miis&ca bAlawcs* '* 
which '-^riwioie, and ■ 

Spain vthe 

external 

lance opIvai.V. ' Inall thbfe fyfteros of balance, ‘ 

’ ■ ' \\-r * 
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England wa. the power to whole cuftody rt was 
thought it might be moft lately committed. 

France, as fte happened to ftand, fecured « 
balance, or endangered it. Without queftion lhe 
•lud been long the fedurity for the balance of Gci- 
tnany, and under her aufpices, the fyftem, if no 
formed, had been at leaft perfeaed. She wa? o 
in fome meafure with regard to Italy, more than 
occafionally. . She had a clear intereft in the ba- 
lance of the north, and had endeavoured to prc- 
..ferVe it. But when wc began to treat with the 
prefent France, or more properly to proftrate our- 
fdves to her, and to, try if we fliould be 'admitted 
to ranfom our allies, upon a fyftem of mutual con- 
ceflion and compensation, We lud not one of the 
ufual facilities. For firft, we had not the fmalleft 
indication of a defire for peace on the part of the 
enemy ; but rather the dired contrary. Men do 
not make facrifices to obtain what they do not de- 
fire* and as for the balance of power, it was fo far 
from being admitted by France cither on the ge- 
neral fyftem, or with regard to the particular fy - 

terns that-I have mentioned, that in the u^hole body 

of their authorized or encouraged reports and dif- 
cufitonsupon thertheory ofthediplomatickfyftem, 

they eonftahtly rejeaed th6 vd=y .ito' of the ba- 
~ r. . ■ ■ j if o* true. £auic Oi 
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matick pofitions they had laid down. The Empire? 
and the Papacy it was their great objed to deftroy, 
and this now openly avowed and ftedfaftly afted 
upon, might have been difcerned with very little 
acutenefs of fight, from the very firft dawnings of 
the revolution, to be the main drift of their policy. 

i 

For they profeflcd a refolution to deftroy every 
thing which can hold ftates together by the tie of 
opinion. 

Exploding, therefore, all forts of balances, they 
avow their defign to ereft themfelves into a new 
defcription of empire, which is not grounded on 
any balance, but forms a fort of impious hierarchy, 
of which France is to be the head and the guardian. 
The law of this their empire is any thing rather 
than the publick law of Europe, the ancient con- 
ventions of its feveral ftates, or the ancient opinions 
which affign to them fuperiority or pre-eminence 
of any fort, or any other kind of connexion in vir- 
tue of ancient relations. They permit, and that i# 
all, the temporary exiftence of fome of the'old com- 
munities ; but whilft they give to thefe tolerated 
ftates this temporary refpite in order to fecure them 
in a condition of real dependence on themfelves, 
they inveft them on every fide by a bddiy of repub- 
licks, formed op the model, and dependent often- 
fibly, as well as fubftantially, on the will of the 
mother republipk, to which they owe their origin. 
Thefe are to be fo many garrifons to check and 
* Z i ' control 
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Control the ftates, which are to be permitted to 
remain on the old model, until they are ripe for a 
change, It is in this manner, that France, on her 
new fyflem, means to form an univerfal cm* 
pire, by producing an univerfal revolution. By 
this means, forming a new code of communities 
according to what foe calls the natural rights of 
man and of Hates, foe pretends to fecure eternal 
peace to the world, guaranteed by her generality 
and juftice, which are to grow with the extent of 
her power. To talk of the balance of power to the 
governours of fuch a country, was a jargon which 
they could not underftand even through an inter- 
preter. Before men can tranfad any affair, they 
inuft have a common language to fpeak, and fome 
common recogatied principles on which they can 
argue, oiherwife all is crofs-purpofe and confufion. 
It was, therefore, an effential preliminary to the 
whole proceeding, to fix, whether the balance of 
power, the liberties and laws of the empire, and the 
treaties off different belligerent powers in paft times, 
when they put an end to hoftilities, were to be con- 
fidered as the balls of the prefent negotiation. 

The whole of the enemy’s plan was known when 
Lord Malmeibury was fent with his fcrap of equi* 
\ alentfa to Paris. Vet, in this unfortunate attempt 
at negotiation, inflbead of fixing thefe points, and 
.dfotning the balance of power and the peace of 
I urupe as the hafis to which all ceffions on all fides 

4 were 
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were to be fiibfervient, our folicitor fop peace was 
directed to reverfe that Order. He was dire&ed to 
make mutual edneefliohs, on a mere companion 
of their marketable value, the bafeof treaty. The 
balance of power was to if thrown in as an induce* 
ment, and a fort W liMke- weight, to fupjily the 
manifeft deficiency which muft ftare him ahd the 
world in the face, |>etweeri thofe pbje&s which he 
was to require the enemy tp furrender, and thofe 
wWchhe hadtoofferasafairequivalent. 

To give any force fo this inducement, and to 
make it anfwereven thefecondary purpofe of equa- 
lizing equivalents having in theiinfelves no natural 
proportionate value, it fuj|pbfim|' t^atTifeie enemy, 
contrary to the rooft notorious fa&j did adopt this 
balance of power to be of fbiche Wue, great er 
{mall; whereas it jb ppln, that in , tbemiemy 1 efii- 
mate of things, thecoiifideration of the. balance of 
power ,as we have feid befpfejWas fo far from going 
in dinunution of the value of what the directory 
was defired to furrehder, or of giving an additional 
price to om obje^ pffeired in exchange, that the 
hope of the utter de^ft^lion of that balance, be* 
came a imsw motive fo the junto, ^ regicides for 
preferving, as a means for realifing that hope, what . 
we wifhed them to abandon. 

. ■ ' t “V ‘.,,*1 *t ■' • „ i* ■* ; r 4 ." , 

Thus flood the baps of the treaty on laying the. 
firft ftone of the foundation. At the very befit, 
upon out fide, the queftion flood upon a mere 

Z 3 naked 
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naked bargain and fale. Unthinking people here 
triumphed when they thought they had obtained it, 
whereas when obtained as a bafis of treaty, it was 
juft the worft we could poffibly have chofen. As 
to our offer to cede a moft unprofitable, and, in- 
deed, beggarly, chargeable counting-houfe or two 
in the Eaft Indies, we ought not to prefume that 
they cOuld confider this as any thing elfe than a 
mockery- As to any thing of real value, we had 
nothing under Heaven to offer (for which we were 
not ourfelves in a very dubious ftruggle) except 
the illand of Martinico only. When this object 
was to be weighed againft the directorial conquefts, 
merely as an object of a value at market, the prin- 
ciple of barter became perfectly j idiculous ; a fingle 
quarter in the fingle city of Amfterdam, was worth 
ten Martinicos ; and would have fold for many 
more years purchafe in any market overt in Europe. 
I low was this grofs and glaring defeft in the ob- 
jects of exchange to be fupplied ?*— It was to be 
made up by argument. And what was that argu- 
ment ? — The extreme utility of poffeffiohs in the 
Weft Indies to the augmentation of the naval 
power of- France. A very curious topick of argu- 
ment , to.be ptopofed and infilled on by an am- 
bailador of Great Britain. . It is diVenctly and plainly 
This--~f £ Come, we know that of all things yo^ wifh 
h naval powers and it is natufal you fhould, who 
wifh to deftroy die very four ces of the Britifli great- 

nefs, 
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nefs, to overpower our marine, to deftroy our com- 
merce, to eradicate our foreign influence, and to 
lay us open to an invafion, which, at one ftroke, 
may complete our fervitude a#d ruin, and expunge 
us from among the nations of the earth. Here I 
have it in my budget, the infallible arcanum for 
tha| purpofc. You are but novices in the art of 
naval refources. Let you have the Weft Indies 
back, and your maritime preponderance is fecured, 
for which you would do well to be moderate in 
your demands upon the Auftrian Netherlands.” 

Under any circumftanccs, this is a raoft extra- 
ordinary topick of argument ; but it is rendered by 
much the more unaccountable, when we arc told, 
that if the war has been diverted from the great ob- 
ject of cftablilhing focicty and good order in Eu- 
rope by deftroying the ufurpation in France; this 
diverlion, was made to increafe the naval refources 
and power of Great Britain, and to lower, if not 
annihilate, thofe of the marine of France. I leave 
all this to the very ferious reflection of every Eng- 
lifhman. « 

This balls was no fooner admitted, than the re- 
jection of .a treaty upon that foie foundation was a 
thing of courfe. The enemy did not think it wor- 
thy of, a difcuflion, as in truth it was not; and im- 
mediately as ufual, they began, in the molt oppro-, 
brious, and moft fnifolent manner, to queftion our 
fmcerity andgood faith. Whereas, in truth, there 

Z 4 was 
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was no one fymptom wanting of opennefs and fair 
dealing. What could be more fair than to lay open 
to anenemy allthat you wiihed to obtain, and the 
price you meant to pay for it, and to, defire hipi to 
imitate your ingenuous proceeding, and in the fame 
manner to open his honeft heart to you ? Here 
was no want of fair dealing, but, there was too evi- 
dently a fault of another land ; there was much 
weakneis— there was ap eager and impotent defire 
of affociatingwith this unfocial power, and of at- 
tempting the connexion by any means, however 
manifeftlyfeeblc andineffeftual. ’ ! '-;' , |he.e!vent was 
committed to chance ; that is, to fuch a manifef- 
tatibn of the defire of France for peace, as would 
induce tlie directory to forget the advantages they 
had in the fyfteth of barter* Accordingly the ge- 
neral delire for fuch a peace was triumphantly re- 
ported; from the moment that Lord Malmelbury 
had fet his foot on fhpre at Calais- 
It has been fidd, fFat,l|he direftorywas compelled 
againiHts sidll to; feajSs^of batter if 

that had “tended of pacifi- 

cation !) by the vpice 

the Cafe, thle ^eftprs^Wc^ki'i ^*59. ..contutped to 
Hffen'to'-tfiat;ypi«» they we*e fo 

obedient ;/ ;t$sy ' the 

they : laar^k« t&-. nidation, af loop as 

they'fiad obliged our ambaffador to violate all the 

principles 
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principles of treaty, and weakly, rafhly, and un- 
guardedly, to expofe, without any counter-propo- 
fition, the whole of our project with regard to our*; 
felves and our allies, and without holding out the 
finalleft hope that they would admit the fmalkft 
part of our pretenfions. 

When they had thus drawn from us all that they 
could draw out, they expelled Lord Malmefbury, 
and they appealed for the propriety of their oon* 
du&, to that very France which, We thought pro- 
per to fuppojfe, had driven them to this fine con*- 
ceffion ; and I do not find that in either divifion of 
the family of thieves, the younger branch, or the 
elder, or in any other body whatfoever, there was 
any indignation excited, or any tumult railed; or 
any thing like the virulence of oppofition which 
was fliewn to the king’s minlfters here, on account 
of that tranfa&ion, 

Notwithftanding all this, it feems a hope Is ftifl 
entertained, that the directory will have that ten- 
dernds for the carcafe of their country, by whofe 
very diftemper, and on Whofe fettering wounds, 
like vermin, they are fedy th&t thcfe pious patriots 
will ofthenifelves cbme into a more moderate and 
reafonable Way of thinking and afting. In the 
name of wonder, What kas infjpired our miniftry^ 
with 4 this hbpeUnymore than With their former ! 
expectations? " 

Do 
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Do thefe hopes only arife from continual dis- 
appointment ? Do they grow out of the ufual 
grounds of drfpair ? What is there to encourage 
them, in the conduct, or even in the declarations 
of the ruling powers in France, from the firil for- 
mation of their mifehievous republick to the hour 
in which I write ? Is not the directory compofed of 
the fame junto? Are theyinot the identical men, 
who, from the bafe and fordid vices which belonged 
to their original place and fituation, afpired to the 
dignity of crimes ; and from the dirtieft, loweft, 
woft fraudulent, and moft knavifh of chicaners, 
afeended in the fcale of robbery, facrilege, and af- 
faffination in all its forms, till at laft they had im- 
brued, their impious hands in the blood of their 
• fovereign ? Is it from thefe men that we arc to 
hope for this paternal tendernels to their country, 
and this facred regard for the peace and happinefs 
of all nations ! 

But it fcems. there is ftill another lurking hope, 
akin t<> that which duped us fo egregioufiy before, 
when, our delightful bails was accepted ; we ftill 
flatter ourfelves that the publick Voice of France 
will compel this directory to more moderation. 
Whence does this t hope arife? What publick 
. voice is. there in France ? There are, indeed, fome 
this iponftcr pf a directory has 
obtained a great regular military force tp guard 
(hhentj, Are , indulged in a fulficient liberty of writ- 
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ing, and fome of them write well undoubtedly. 
But the world knows that in France there is no 
publick, that the country is compofed but of two 
defcriptions ; audacious tyrants and trembling 
flaves. The contefts between the tyrants is the 
only vital principle that can be difeerned in 
France. The only thing which there appears like 
fpirit, is amongft their late affociates, and fafteft 
friends of the directory, the more furious and un- 
tameable part of the jacobins. This difeontented 
member of the faction does almoft balance the 
reigning divifions; and it threatens every moment 
to predominate. For the prefent, however, the 
dread of their fury forms fome fort of fecurity to 
their fellows, who now exercife a more regular, 
and therefore a fomewhat lefs ferocious tyranny." 
Mod of the flaves choofe a quiet, however reluc- 
tant fubmiffion to thofe who are fomewhat fa- 
tiated with blood, and who, like wolves, are a 
little more tame from being a little lefs hungry, 
in preference to an irruption of the familjied de- 
voured, who are prowling and howling about the 
fold. . 

This circumftance allures fome degree of per- 
manence to the power of thofe, whom we know 
to be permanently our rancorous and implacable, 
enemies. But to thofe very enemies, who have 
fworn our deftru&ion, we have ourfclves given a 
further and far better fecurity by rendering the 
* caufe 
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caufeof the royalifts dcfperate. Thofe brave and 
virtuous, but unfortunate adherents to the ancient 
conftitution of their country, after the miferable 
{laughters which have been made in that body, 
after ill their lofles by emigration, are ftill nume- 
rous, but unable t to exert themfclves again ft the 
force of the ufurpatbn, evidently countenanced 
and upheld by thofe very princes who had called, 
them to aim fortheiupportpf the legal monarchy. 
Where thm, aftcr cliacing thefe fleeting hopes 
of ours frpm point to point of the political hori- 
zon, are they at laft really found ? Not where, 1 
under Providence, the hopes of Englifhmen ufed 
to beplaoed, in our own courage and in our 
own virtue** but in the moderation and virtue of 
thc httoft atrocious monfters that have ever dii- 
grafced and plagued mankind. 

The only excufetto be made for ah our mendi- 
cant diplomacy is the fame as in the cafe of all 
other ift^ndicancy jt-namely,, ithat it ; has . been 

fa de&rves 
5 law, f© it 
not , like me- 
.category, it 


nece^ty, T 
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“ the {beets.” But when the neceffity pleaded 
is not in the. mature of things, but in the vices of 
him who alleges it, the whining tones of com- 
mon-place beggarly rhetorick, produce nothing 
but indignation ; becaofe they indicate a defire of 
keeping up a difhonourable exiftence, without uti- 
lity to others* and without dignity to itfelfj be- 
caufe they aim at obtaining the dues of labour 
without induftry ; and by frauds would drawfrom 
the compaffibn of others, what meh ought to owe 
to their own fpirit and their own exertions. 

I am thoroughly fetisfied that If we degrade 
ourfelves, it is the degradation which 1 Will fubjed 
us to the yoke of neceffity, ahd not that it is ne- 
ceffity, which has brought bn bur degradation. In 
this lame chaos, where fight and darknefs are 
ftruggling together, the Opm fubTcrip^on of laft 
year, with all its cir<aimftances*«iufi have given 
us no little gfinrniering bf hope not. (as 1 have 
heard, it was vainly difcburfed) that the loath could 
prove a crutch to i bune tte^adatian abroad ; and 
that the whiff and wind ©fit; mdft '-at onds have 
difpofed the enemies of aUtmnquMlity to a defire 
for peace, j. ludgmg! im . &dafe r if, on 

them it had any effe&at alV i^hsdthe dire& conr 
trary efle&; ' for theloan became 

publish at Paris, jie^ 

of ' this was it^rno^lnaaar •, 
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the influence which it might have on the enemy, 
. but on account of the temper which it indicated 
in our own peopled This alone is a confideration 
of any importance; becaufe all calculation, formed 
„upon a fuppofed related! of the habitudes of 
others to our own, the prefent circum- 

flances, is weak and Jfllacious. The adverfary 
mu ft be judged, not; by what we are, or by what 
we wifhhim to be, but by what we muft know he 
actually is: unlefs we chooft to Ihut out eyes and 
our ears to the uniform tenour of all his difeourfes, 
and to his uniform courfe in all his actions. We 
may be deluded ; but we cannot pretend that we 
have been difappointed. The old rule of, Ne te qua- 
fivvris extra, is a precept as available in policy as it 
is in morals. Let us leave oif fpcculating upon 
the difpofition and the wants of the enemy. Let 
us defeend into our own bofoms ; let us aik our- 
felves what are our duties and what are our means 
of difeharging them. In what heart are you at 
home ? How far may an Englifh minifter confide 
in the affections, in the confidence, in the force 
of an Englifh people? What doe3 he find us when 
he puts us to the proof of what Englifh intereft^ 
and Englifh honour demand? It is, as furnifhing 
an anfwcr to thefe queftionj that I confider the dr* 
cumflanccs of the loan. The effeft on the enemy 
is not in what he m$y fpeculate on our refources, 
bait in what he fhall feel from our arms. 


The 
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' The circumftances of the loan have proved be- 
yond a doubt three capital points, which, if they 
arc properly ufed, may be advantageous tp the 
future liberty and happinefs of mankind. In the 
firft place, the loan demonftrates, in regard to in~ 
flrumental refourccs,' the competency of this king- 
dom to the aflertion of the common caufe, and to 
the maintenance and fuperintendance of that, 
which it is its duty, and its glory to hold, and to 
watch over — the balance of power throughout the 
chriflian world. Secondly, it brings to light what, 
under the moft difcouraging appearances, I always 
reckoned on ; that with its ancient phyficai force, 
not only unimpaired, but augmented, its ancient 
fpirit is Hill alive in the Britilh nation. It proves, 
that for their application there is a fpirit equal to 
the refources, for its energy above them. It proves 
that there exifts though not always vifible, a fpi- 
rit which never fails to come forth whenever it is 
ritually invoked ; a fpirit, which will give no equi- 
vocal rcfponfe, but fuch as will hearten the timi- 
dity, and fix the irrefolution of hefitating pru- 
dence; a fpirit which will be ready to perform aU 
the talks that fhall be impofed upon it by publick 
honour. Thirdly, the loan difplays an abundant 
confidence in his Majefty’s government, as ad- 
miniftered by his prefent fervants, in the profecu- 
tion of a war which the people eonfider, not as a 
war made on the fuggeftion of minifters, and. to 

anfwer 
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anfwer the purpofes of the ambition or pride of 
ftatcfmen,but as a war of their own, and in defence 
of that very property which they expend for its 
fupport ; a war for that order of things, from which 
every thing valuable that they poffefs is derived, 
and in which order alone it can poUably be main* 
taiued. 

I hear in derogation of the value of the fad, 
from which I draw inferences fo favourable to the 
fpirit of the people and to its juft expectation from 
minifters, that the eighteen million loan is to be 
considered in no other light, than as taking advan- 
tage of a very lucrative bargain held out to the 
fubferibers,, I do not in truth believe it. All the 
circumftances which attended the fubfeription 
Strongly fpoke a different language. Be it, how- 
ever, as thefe detractors fay. This with me dero- 
gates little, or rather nothing at all, from the poli- 
tical value and importance of the fad. 1 fhould 
be very forry if the tranfadion was not fuch a bar- 
gain, otherwife it would not have been a fair one. 
A corrupt and improvident loan, like every thing 
elfe corrupt or prodigal, cannot be too much con- 
demned ; but there is a fhort-fighted parfimony 
ftill more fatal than an unforefeeing expence. The 
valhe of money muft be judged like every thing 
rife from its rate at market* To force that mar- 
ket, of any market, is of all things the moft dan- 
gerous. For a fmail temporary benefit, tire fpriftg * 

of 
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ofj all publick credit might be related fur ever. 
The monied men have a right to look to advan- 
tage in the inveftment of their property. To ad- 
vance their money, they riik it j and the rilk is to 
be included in the price. If they were to incur a 
lofs, that loft would amount to a tax on that pecu- 
li ir fpccies of property. In effect, it> would be the 
moft unjuft and impolitick of all things, unequal 
taxation. It would throw upon one defoription 
of perfons in the community, that burden which 
ought by fair and equitable diftributioij to reft 
upon the whole. None on account of their dig- 
nity fiiould be exempt; none (prefeVvirig duo 
proportion) on account of the fcantinefe of their 
means.. The moment a man Is exempted from 
the maintenance of the community, he is in a 
fort feparated from it. He lofes the place of a 

citizen. 

So it is in all taxation ; but in a bargain, when 
terms of lofs are looked for ify the borrower from ' 
the lender, compulfion, or what virtually is com- 
pulfion, introduces itfelf into the place of treaty. 
When compulfion may be at all ufed by. a ftate 
in borrowing, the octafion muft determine. But 
the compulfion oii|ht to be known, and well dc. 
fined, and well diftioguifhed: for otherwife treaty 
only weakens the *energy of compulfion, While 
compulfion deftroys the freedom of a bargain. 
The advantage of both is loft by the confufion 

Voi .. VIII. A a of 
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6f things in their nature Utterly unfoclable. {t 
would be to introduce compulfion into that in 
which freedom -and exiftence are the fame; I 
.mean credit. The moment that fhame, or fear, or 
force, Are dire&ly or indire&ly applied to a loan, 
credit periihes. 

There muft be fome impulfe befidcs publick fpi- 
rit; to put private intereft into motion along with 
it. Monied men ought to be allowed to fet a va- 
lue on their money.; if they did not, there could 
be no ,tnohied men. This delire of accumulation, 
is a principle without which the means of their 
?&rvicetd the Hate could not exift. The love of 
lucre , though fomet i mes carried to a ridiculous, 
fdmetiihes to a vicious excefs, is the grand caufe 
of profpcrity to all ftates. In this natural, this 
realbnable, this powerful, this prolifick principle, 
it is for the fatyrift to expofe the ridiculous ; it is 
for the moralift to cenfure the vicious; it is for the 
fympathetick heart Jo reprobate the hard and 
- cruel ; i%h for the judge to animadvert on the 
fraud, the t&tortion, apd the oppreflion ; but it is 
;"&£ the ftatefman to employ it as he finds it, with 
i^fib concdmttant -excellencies, with all its troper- 
fef^UftsonftSvhead. It is h^part^ in this cafe, -as 
it isim alb other cafes, where he is to make ufe of 
> dte genetal energies of naturejirto take, them as he 

^a&foat^hit'is.agreat miftake to.imagine, as too 

•>v.v.*. r - e commonly, 
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commonly, almoft indeed generally, it is imagined, 
that the publick borrower and the private lender 
are two adverfe parties’ with different and contend* 
ing interefts ; and that what is given to the one, is 
wholly taken from the other. Conftituted as our 
fyftcrn of finance and taxation is, the- interefts of 
the contracting parties cannot well be feparated, 
whatever they may reciprocally intend. . He who 
is the hard lender of to-day, to-morrow is the 
generous contributor to his own payment. ' jFor 
example, the laft loan is taifed ton publick taxes, 
which are ddigned to produce annually two mil- 
lions fterling. At firft view, this is sin annuity of 
two millions dead charge upon the publick in fa- 
vour of certain monied men: but infped the thing 
more nearly, follow the ftream in its meanders, 
and you will find that there is at good deal of fal- 
lacy in this ftate of things 

I take it, that whoever confiders apy man’s ex- 
penditure of his income, did ot new (I fpeak of 
Certain claffes in life), will find a full third of it go 
in taxes, direct or indireft* : If fo, this new-creat- 
ed income of two millions wiU probably fumifh 
66 5 ,oool. (I avoid broken numbers) towards 1 the 
payment of its own intereft, or to the firiking/Of 
its own capital. So it is with the viThole of the 
publick debt. Suppofe it any given funylt Is a 
fallacious Oft i mate of the affairs of a nation to con- 
fider it as a mere burthen;, to a' degree it isfo 
A a a - without 
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without queflion, but not wholly lo, nor any thing 
like it. If the income from the iutereft be fpcot, 
the above proportion return* again into the pubhek 
flock t inlomuch, that taking the intcreil of the 
whole debt to be twelve millions, three hunched 
thoufand pound, (it is fomething more) not Ids 
than a fum of four million one hundred thoufand 
pound come, back again to the publick through 
the channel of impofition. If the whole, or any 
part, of that income be faved, lq much new capital 
is generated} the infallible operation of v\ hich is to 
lower the value of money, and confequcntly to con- 
duce towards the impiovement of publick cudit. 

I take the expenditure of the cajxiahjl, not the 
value of the capital, as my ftandafd ; bccaufe it is 
the ftandard upon which amongfl us, propeity as 
an objefl of taxation, is rated. In this couxiti y, 
land and offices only excepted, nc raife no faculty 
tax. We preferye the faculty from the expence. 
Our taxes, for the far greater portion, fly over the 
heads of the lowed dafics* They efcape too <vho, 
with better ability, Voluntarily fubjeft thcmlclves 
to the harfh difcipline of a rigid needfity. With 
u», labour and frugality, the parents of riches, are 
fpread, and wifely too. The moment men ccafc 
to augment ► the common flock, the moment they 
no longer enrich it by their induftry or their felf- 
their luxury and even their eafe*are obliged 
to pay contribution to the publick; not bccaufe 

they 
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they are Vicious principle, but bediufc they ait 
unpjtodu&tve. If, in fetft jtheintereftpaid by the 
pttbJick had not thus revolved again into its ’ own 
fund; if this fccretionhad not again been abforbed 
into the mafs of blood, it wouldhave been impof- 
fible for the nation to haye exifted to this time un- 
der fuch a dgbt. But under the debt it does exift 
and flouriCbj Of exiiience 

in no finall degree is dw^ing to the contribution 
from the debt 1 to 'the ■ j^nhsnt. 1 Whatever', there- 
fore, is taken from that capital by tOo elofe a bar- 
gain, isbut a dMuhvie advantage!, ; it; & fp Witfch Idft 
to the publickinhnbtHef'Vra^.. "This toatter ehnhot 
on the one fide br 

fued to the.extremei^ut at : is a 'oonfideratiori^ of 
which, in "ail WtaiiSphs ! df th|w kind, we ought 
never' £.♦: ; : ;j y . V 4 . f ^ P 

• It is 'never,; "'quairei With the 

intfirefted vieWa ^''xn^'WMlft^.theWafe combined 
with the it:it is. our 
'ito' ‘;Refotiir- • 
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.been forry tofee the attempts which have been 
made* with more gopd meaning than forefight and 
confideritiori, towards railing the annual mtereft 
of this loan by private contributions. Wherever 
a regular revenue is eftabliihed, there voluntary 
Contribution can anfwer no purpofe,but to diforder 
and difturb it in its courfe. To recur to fuch aids 
is, for fo much to diffolve the community, and to 
return to a (late of unconnected nature. And even 
if foch a fiipply ihould be productive, in a degree 
commenfurateto its objeft, it muft alfo be pro- 
ductive, of much vexation, and much oppreffion. 
Either the citizens, by the prppofed duties, pay 
their proportion according to fome rate made by 
publick authority, or they do not. If the law. be 
Well made, and the contributions founded oh juft 
proportions* every thing foperadded by fomething 
that is not as regular as law, and as uniform in its 
operation, will become more or lefs out of pro- 
portion. If, on the contrary, the law be not made 
upon proper calculation, it is a difgrace to the pub- 
lick wifdpm, which fails in ikill to aflefs the citizen 
in juft rbeafure, and according to his means. But 
the hand of authority is not always the moft heavy 
hand- It b* obvious, that men may be - opprefled 
by many ways,befides:thofe which tike their courfe 
feom j^t^' Sujjpofe the 

Whatever 
•improve in 
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its progrefs, nor to end in reafon. ' It is impoflible 
for each private individual to have any meafurc 
conformable to the particular condition of each of 
his fellow-citizens, or to the general exigencies $f 
his country. *Tis a random fhot at beft. 

When men proceed in this irregular mode, the 
firft' contributor is apt to grow peeyifh wifh his 
neighbours. He is but too weU difpofed to ipeafure 
their means by his own envy, and not by the real 
ftate of their, fortunes, which he can rarely know, 
and which it may in them be an aft of the grofleft 
imprudence to reveal. Hence the odium and laf- 
fitude, with which people will look upon a provj- 
fion for the publick, which is bought by dilcord at 
the expence of facial quiet. Hence the bitter heart- 
burnings, and the war, pf tongues which is fo often 
the prelude to other wars. Nor is it every contri-i * 
bution, called voluntary, which is according to the 
free will of the giver. ,A fajfe fhame, or, a falfe 
glory, againft his feelings, and his judgment, may 
tax an individual to the detriment of his family* and 
in wrong of his creditors, A pretence of publick 
ipirit may difable him from the performance of his 
private duties, ,< It may difable him even frpm pay- 
ing the legitimate contributions which he is to 
furnifh according to the prefeript »of Isu: ; but 
what is the mofl dangerous of all is, that malignant * 
difpofitton th which this modeof contribution evi- * 
dently tends,: and which; at length hayes the com- 
, A a 4 . paratively 
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parativcly indigent;, to judge of the wealth, and to 
preferibe to ther opulent, or thole whom they con* 
ceivc to be iuch, the ufe they arc to make of their 
fortunes, From tliencc it is but one ficp to the 
fubverlion Of all property. 

Far j very far am 1 from fuppofmg that fuch 
things enter into the purpofes of thofe excellent 
perfbm whofe zeal has led them to this kind of 
meafurej but the mealure itfclfwill lead them be* 
yond their intension, and what is begun with the 
bed defigns,bad men will perverfely improve to the 
word of their purposes. An ill-founded plaofibility 
in great aflairs is a real evil. In France we have 
foen the .wickedcft and mod foolifh of men, the 
confldtution-mongers of 1789, purfuing this very 
courfe, and ending in this Very event. Thefc pro- 
•jeftors of deception let on foot two modes of volun- 
tary contribution to the date. The fird,they called 
patriotick gifts. Thefe, for the greater part were 
not more ridiculous In the mode, than Contemptible 
in the project. The other, which they called the 
patriotick contribution, “was exposed to amount to 
a fourth of the fortunes of individuals, but at their 
own will and on their own editnate } but this com 
tribution threatening tO fell infinitely fliort of their 
, hopes, they foon made d eompulfory* both in the 
rate and in the leyy, beginning in fraud and end- 
* ing, afs^the fraud* of power end, in plain violence. 
All thdfc devices to produce an involuntary will, 

were 
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were under the pretext of Relieving the- mOreindi- ; 
gent Meades, fetttihe principle of: voluntary Cdhtf i« ' 
bmioni however delufivc,;beingf once eifaMihed^ 
thCfe lower claffeS' ffrfr, »nd : . v tl»en' : alf; ciaffcs, WeriT 
encouraged to thK>w,off'f fes methodical 

payment* to the ftateai lb manyfead^eSofflavciy. 
Thus all regular revenue felling; thefe ittlpoftors 
raifmgthe fuperftru&ure ori the-fattie 'cheats ‘.With 
which they had laid the 1 foundation of tHeif gjreat- 
nefs, and not con t ent • wit Ma- portion of the poffet 
fions of the- rich, conlifca^t'the whole, add' fd' pre- 
vent them from renlailni^tfijelt. tlght^.lRufdefM''' 
the 'proprietors. ’•< ' , whd!S ; ! , dffriie f ‘/^t^ , ''h^ , 
pafled before oud'eyCSj : hhd'bdlfr<&du^d-tiii|eSd.' ' 
with -a -greater degre«r?df fapIdSly^-lhah ‘could be 


expected." • • i .'■'•'‘‘■•v '' 1'!:' (f ■}■''''{ '.r^y ' : V v '‘’ 

My ophdOn then is,’ fh^t pjihiWW bdMri%i#hs 
ought only to 'By ,v 

the judicious ■ feint Of Otfr ^^tsoh^jinrioni!‘fWe' : pttblU^ 
contribution^* -In' its ‘naime' toil fujb^hnee -a-'>g^aoof£^‘ ' 
In its- origin -It#. Witty 'vtdhnfilif|;!^-fidt f' 
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fuftirring no man to judge of his neighbour, or to 
arrogate any thing to himfelf. > If their will com- 
plies With their obligation, the great end is an- 
fwered in the happieft mode;, if the will refills the 
burthen*, every one loofes ,a great part of his own 
will as a common lot. After all, perhaps contri- 
butions raifisd by a charge on luxury, or that de- 
gree of convenience which approaches fo near as to 
be confounded with luxury, is the -^uly mode of 
contribution which 'may be witli truth termed vo- 

J * v % i* * 

Iuntary. 

, ,1 .might reft here, and take the In- - 1 foeak of 
as leading to a fplution cf that question, which I 
prppofed in my firft, letter : “ Whether i.c ina- 
bility. of the. country to proferute the ar, did 
fiecefiitate. a fubmifljon to the indignilie. he 
calamities of a peace with the regicide power ?” But 
give me leave to purfue this point * little, further. 

I knpw that it ha? baen a cry ufual on this oc- 
cafion, as it has been upon occafiocs wher> fueh r 
cry could have lefs apparent juftificatioo, that great 
diftrefs *nd mifery haye been jthe confeqpencf of 
this ’war,, by the, burthens brought and laid upon 
thespuople. the burthen wally 

Hies and ,w3[W|r^it..^efe ?! muft. divide the peo- 
ple.)- '^^^^tB|n(>n^|K}^lc, their flock is in, 

earnings. deny that 

fourth of pppulpufi. 
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nefs abundantly fill up I mean conftant employ- 
ment j proportioned pay according to the produce 
of the foil, and where the foil fails, according to 
the operation of the general capital j plentiful nou- . 
rilhmeht to vigorous labour ; comfortable provi- 
fion to decrepid age, to orphan infancy, and to 
accidental malady. I fay nothing to the polity of 
the provifion fn r the poor, in all the variety of 
faces unue r which it prefents itfelf. , This is the 
matter of another Inquiry., I only j uft fpeak of it 
as of a ui't, ken with others to fupport me in 
iny utuial that hitherto any one of 1 the ordinary 
fuuices of the increak of mankind is dried up by 
t s vi. I afr.rrn v hat I can well prove, that 
tae v/aftc has l cn lef thar the fupply. Tb fay 
that in »var no man muft be killed, is to fay that 
there ought to V no war. This they may fay, 
who wifh to talk idly, and veho Would dilplay their 
humanity at the expencc or .heir honefty, or their 
underftr-nding. If mo.. . res are lou in this war 
than neceflity require jfhe) are loft by mifendud 
or miftake, but if the atauiity bejuft, the ercour is 
to tc cofre&ed ; tae war is not to be abandoned. 

That the flock of the common people, in num- 
bers, is not lefiencd, any more than the caufes are 
imputed, is manifeft, without being at the pains b£ 
an a&ual numeration. An improved and improv- 
ing agriculture, which iuiplies a’ great augmen- 
tation of labour, has not yet' found itfelf at a ftand. 


no. 
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no, not for a fingle moment, for want 'of the necel- 
fary hands, either in the fettled progrcH of huf- 
bandry, or in the oceafional preffure Of harveft. I 
have even reafon' to believe that there has been a 
much fmaller importation, or the demand of it, 
from a neighbouring kingdom than in former 
tim&, when agriculture was more limited in its 
extent and its means, and when the time was a 
Jeafon of profound peace.*' On the contrary the 
prdifick fertility of country life has poured its 
fuperftuity of population into the canals, and into 
Other publtek Works, which of late years have 
been undertaken to fo amazing an extent, and 
which have not only not been dil'continucd, but 
beyond all expe£tation»pufhcd on with redoubled 
vigour, in a War that calls for fo many of our men, 
and fo much of our riches. An increafing capital 
calls for labour : and an increafing population an- 
fwers to the call. Our manufactures augmented 
both for the fupply of foreign and domcilick eon- 
fumption, reproducing with the means of life, the 
multitudes whkh they ufe and wade, (and which 
many Of them devour much more fiitely and 
much more largely than the war) have always 
found the laborious hand ready for the liberal pay. 
That the price-of the foldlcr is highly ratted is 
time. t\\ paff: this rife may be owing to fome 
meafores not fo weft confidefed |n the beginning 
of thht War, bill the grand caufe has been the re- 

luCUnce 
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lucbnce ; qf that ehfs pf, people from whpnathe 
fplriipry is Jjjfcpjvtp .««^3ctri junto a military 
that ; bp,t; once .^Rtemd ,;ipitp* ,it has i* s cpnve? 
nie^idbs, atdpyeaits : plea(ure$,. ;1 have feldom 
fcnown a ^olidiet: ^ho* , of his 

friends, and at; their no re. 

deemed from that, di^id|ne^ that. in, a mort jcime, 
waa not eager tQ^ret^n^'k;^^. ;J'^;‘th^.jrtie 
reafon is thej^indant : ©ecnpat]kdn,,,antl.th^ aug- 
mented ftipend found J0 ( tdwns, and vlla^and 
farms, whlph;|i^?@s p^r&Mfis to- 

be dilpp^d of- ' ' fhe • prju:<? Of ' t$m.^6r( new an<3 
untried ways juepppriion tp the 

profits of that mode of exiftence from whence they 
are to be bought, '., V • yj ' •'; ", •' , 

.So far as.tp,, i th$ft,t^'nl:lhe cotntifipm people' a, s 
it confifts. in. IsaW,' 

which eonfifts in 
the rates of 

moft In^iii^^hfwi' ’ 

1 live* it hast te^nine^-' 

mg tip, 

I dompt:.^F.^P Mf ly^tpny : 

year^ fail 

whatfo^r^' 

is, nppn 

fore the commencement of the prefient war. On 

the 
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the whole, I am fatisfied that the humbleft clafk, 
arid that dais which touches the moil nearly on 
the loweft, out of which it is continually emerging, 
and towhidi it is continually falling, receives far 
•more from pubfick im portions than it pays. That 
. clafe receives two millions fterling annually from 
the dalles above it. It pays to no fuch amount to- 
wards any publiclc contribution. 

. < 1 hope it is not, neceffary for tne to take notice 
of that language, fo ill fuited to the perfonS to 
' Whont it has been attributed, and fo unbecoming 
the place in which it is faid to have been uttered, 
concerning the prelent War as the caufe of the 
high price of pravifions during the greater part of 
the year 1796. , I prefumeit is only to be afcfibed 
to the intolerable licence with which the nevvfpapers 
break hot . only the rules' of decorunl in real life, 
.but even the dramatick decorum, when they per- 
sonate great men, and, like had: poets, make the 
heroes of the piece talk more like us Grub-ftreet 
fcrihblersytban in a ftyle confonant to perfons of 
gravity and : importance in the ftate. It was eafy 
to deinonftrate the caufe, and the foie caufe, of 
that rife in the grand artide and . firft neceflary of 
life It; would- appear that, it had no more con- 
nexion with fhb war, than the moderate price to 
which aft forts of grain were reduced, foon after 
returftfbf Lord Malmelbury, had with the ftate 
«sf pditicka,and the fate bf'his Lordfhip’s treaty. I 
,: h ^ 'quite as good reafon (that is, no reafon at all) 
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to attribute this abundance to the longer conti- 
nuance of the war, as the gentlemen who perforate 
leading members of parliament, have had for giv- 
ing the enhanced price to that war, at a more 
early period of its duration. Oh, the folly of us 
poor creatures, who, in the midft of our diftrefles, 
or our efcapes, are ready to claw or cards one 
another, upon matters that fo feldom depend, on 
our wifdom or our weaknefs, on our. good or evil 
conduct towards each other. 

An untimely fhower, or an unfeafonable' 
drought ; a froft too long continued, or too.fud- 
denly broken up, with rain ■ and. tempefbj the 
blight of the fpring, or the fmut of the harveft ; 
will do more to caufe the diftrefs of the belly, 
than all the contrivances of all ftateftnen can do 
to relieve it. Let government protect and encou-, 
rage incluftry, fecure property, rcpre£s violence, 
and difcountenance fraud, it is all that they have 1 
to do. In other refpe&s, the lefs they meddle in 
thefe affairs the better ; the reft is in the hands of 
our Matter and theirs. We are in a conftitution 
of things wherein-*-'** Maia fol nimius, ftiodo corripit 
** imber” But I will pufli this matter no further. 
As I 'have faid a good dtj^l upon it at various 
times during rhy publick fervice, and * have lately 
written fcmething on it, which may ^et fee the 
light, I ftiall content myfelf now with obferving; 
that the vigorous and laborious olafs of life has 

latdy 
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day»the natheof the" lafyoumg'pm” We haye 
heafd trany plans for the relief of the * .ktyttriitg 
^8^.f' , :;;vp , 'r.j^s'!polkg ! jargon i$: hotv a*:, innocent 
a s dt-' , ls» v ''fooli£hK •■- ttf ' inedtilidg •#*$* fgreat affairs, 
we&khefe is never innoxious,; Hitherto the name 
Oif4p6e!r ; (mrthe fenfe in Vaieh It is ,«fed : ta excite 
cohjpaffidn^ has not been ufed for thofe whocah, 

the fick and 
: fe>r ; ianguiihing .and' 
detffcc^ affectto pity as- poor, 
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mind,, and vigorous in his arms, I cannot call fuch 
a man, poor ; 1 cannot pity my kind as a kind, 
merely becaufe they are men. This affe&ed pity, 
only tends to diffatisfy them with their condition, 
and to teach them to leek refcurces where no re* 
fources are to. be found, in fomething elfe than 
their own induftry, and frugality, and fobriety. 
Whatever may be the intention (which, becaufe I 
do not know, I cannot difpute) of thofe whowould 
difcontent mankind by this ftrange pity, they act 
towards us in the eonfecjuences, as if , they were 
our worlt enemies. 

In turning our view from the lower to the 
higher clafies, it will not be neceflary for me to 
fhew at any length that the ftock of the latter, as 
it confifts in their numbers, has not yet fuffered 
any material diminution. I have not fee**, pr heard 
itaflerted; I have po reafon^tO beUeve jt : tBere is 
no want of officers, that I have ever uaderftood, 
for the new fhips which we commiffion* or th:e new 
regiments which, we rai&. In the nature of things 
it is dot with their perfons, that the higher clafies 

war. There is another,;:- ' important*, 
part which refiswith altnoft exchi&ve weight upon 
them.. Theyfurnilh themeans, '■■■.•, • 

. , « Ji^qyq by •)«; twp aiwlgold, 

“ Id all heir equipage;” * 1 

Not 
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Not that they are exempt from contributing alfo 
by their, perfonal fervice in the fleets and armies of 
their country. They do contribute, and in their 
full |nd ffatir proportion, according to the relative 
proportion of their, numbers in the community. 
They contribute all the mind that actuates the 
whole machine. The fortitude required of them, 
is very, different from the unthinking alatyj^of 
the common foldicr, or common failor, in face 
of danger and death; it is not a paflion , '.not 
an impulfe, it is not a fentiment; it ,is a 1 cool, 
ftcady, deliberate principle, always prefent, always 
equable ; having no connection with anger ; tem- 
pering honour with prudence ; incited, invigorat- 
ed, and fuftained by a generous love of fame ; in- 
formed, moderated and directed by an enlarged 
knowledge of its own great publick ends ; flowing 
in one blended ftream from the oppofitc fqurccs 
of the heart and the head ; carrying in itfelf its 
o^n conmiiflion, and proving its title to every 
other command, by the firft and molt diflicult com- 
mand, that of the hofom ip which it refides: it is 
a fortitude, which unites with the courage of the 
field the more exalted and refined courage of the 
council '}. which knows, as well to retreat -a# to'ad- 
vance ; which can conquer as 
the rapidity, »f a march, or the ia^etuofity of an 
attack; which .can h£; with Fabius, the black cloud 
that lowers on the tops of the mountains; dr with. 
Scipio, the thunderbolt of war; which undifmayed 

* . * fcy 
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by falfe fhame, can patiently endure the fevereft 
trial that a gallant fpirit can undergo, in the taunts 
and provocations of the enemy, the fufpicions, the 
cold refpeft, and “ mouth-honour” of thofe, front 
whom it Ihould meet a cheerful obedience-, which 
undifturbed by falfe humanity, can calmly affume 
that moft awful moral refponfibility of deciding, 
when victory may be too dearly purchafed by the 
lofs of a Angle life, and when the fafety and glory 
of their country may demand the certain facrifice 
of thoufends. Different ftations of command may 
call for different modifications of this fortitude, but 
the character ought to be the fame in all. And 
never, in the moft “ palmy ftate” of our martial re- 
nown, did it fhine with brighter luftre, than in the 
prefent fanguinary and ferocious hoftilities, where- 
ever the Britifh arms have been carried. But, in 
this moft arduous, and momentous conflict, which 
from its nature fhould have roufed us to -new and 
unexampled efforts, I know not how it has been, 
that we have never put forth half the ftrength, 
which we have exerted in ordinary waifs. 4 In the 
fatal battles, which have drenched the continent 
with blood, and fhaken the fyftem of Europe to 
pieces, we have never had any confiderable army 
of a magnitude to be compared to the leaft of thofe 
by which, in former times, we fo glorioufly affert- 
e'd our place as proteftors, not oppreffors, at the 
head of the'great commonwealth of Europe. We 

B b 2 have 
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of one who remembers the former energy of Eng- 
land, when he is given to underftand, that thefe 
fwoiflahds, with their extenfivc, and every where 
Vulnerable coaft, fhould be confidered as a garri- 
foned fea-town ; what would fuch a man, what 
wobld aiiy man think, if the garrifon of fo ftrange 
a fortrefs fhould be fuch, and fo feebly command- 
ed, as never to make afally; and that, contrary to 
all which has hitherto been' feen in war, an infi- 
nitely ijnferiour army, with the fliattered relicks of 
an almoft annihilated navy, ill found, and ill man- 
ned, may with fafety befiege this fuperiour garrifon, 
and without hazarding the life of a man, ruin the 
place, merely by the menaces aijd falfe appear- 
ances of an attack ? Indeed, indeed, my dear 
friend,.! look upon this matter of our defenfivc 
fyftem as much the moft important of all confide- 
rations at this moment. It has opprefied me with 
many anxious thoughts, which, more than any 
bodily diftemper, have funk me to the condition, 
in which you know that I am. Should it pleafe 
Providence tpi reftore to me, even the late weak re- 
mains of my ftrength, I propofe to make this mat- 
ter thejbbjeft of a particular difcuflion. I only 
mead here to argue, that the modc of Conducing 
the war on our part, be it good or, -bad, has pre- 
vented even the common havock of war in our 
: population *attd Specially among that dafs, whofe 
duf^ aitd privilege of fujSeriority it is* to lead the 

way 
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way amidflt the perils and daughter of the field of 
battle. 

The other caufes, which fometimcs affect the 
numbers of the lower ^clafles, but which I have 
flicwn not to have exifted to any fu,ch degree dur- 
ing this war, — penury, cold, hunger/nakednels, — - 
do not eafily reach the higher orders of focicty. I 
do not dread for them the flighted tafte of thefe 
calamities from the diftrefs and preflure of the war. 
They have much more to dread in that way from 
the confifcations, the rapines, the burnings, and 
the maffacres that may follow in the train, of a 
peace, which Avail eftablilh the devaluating and de- 
populating principles and example of the French 
regicides, in fecurity, and triumph and dominion. 
In the ordinary courfe of human affairs, any check 
to population among men in cafe and opulence, is 
Jcls to be apprehended from what they may fuffcr, 
than from what they enjoy. Peace is. more likely 
to be injurious to them in that refpect than war. 
llie exccfles of delicacy, repofe, and fatiety, are as 
unfavourable asthcextremes of hardlhip, toil, and 
want, to the increafe and multiplication of our kind. 
Indeed, the abufe of the bounties of nature, much 
more furely than any partial privation of them, 
tends to intercept that previous boon of a fecortd 
and dearer life in our progeny, which was beftow- 
ed in the firft great command to man from the All- 
gracious Giver of all, whole ‘name be blefied, whe- 
Bb 4 ther 
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the* he gjvep or tals;€a.|'sfa|:. ha^4» in cvfry 
page of his book, has written, the Jeffon of modera- 
tion. Our phyfical w{^-being, p^r nior4 worth, 
onr'jfcid^';^|>^efs ?i pur -'|>pJhi^^f^uiliity»' all 
d^nd^bjh that control pf. all ppr appetites and 
paffiops, which t \he a,ne|isbt5 de%ned by the pardi- 

Jhe opjy. real queftion tp^nr prefent purpofe* 
\yithr%ard tp thpjbughee flails, is* how hands the 
, account pf their ftock, as it cppfifts >in wealth , of 
eye^‘d^^i^pn;t'^y^thp;b^hens of the war 
cpnpipd^i fiicip^pi^a^ any part of their former 
escpraaditnre j I haw before Qbferved,affords 

th|pnly jfariHafd Of ^Ijipaftng property a%an ob- 
jp®'if : ,t^ti4n ? 4pp ; they enjoy , ah the fame con- 
v<attehc|es ? the'jaine <p,thfpi^$| , the fame elegancies, 
the.lpatpries*' 'ip^thejia’ihe^ or jjit,«' many-differqut 
me^caa®. they.-didifepCpre 
'••In 'y$af% . $Wt?e . hswe been ho left , 

tftanfhrep into finances pf„ 

of ytmr 

hpnjfe..' • ; ; ^Cne ; .||r^ ( ^|'|n;,thf',,y^^86. t . gtejjntv 
pp^|pi^: rle^^^l^feppf % • pf^thp'cpipinittee, 
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puHick revenue could continue to be fd produc- 


tive,* as they had affumed. He even went the 
length of recording his own inferences of doubt, 
in a |et of refolutiotts, which now ftand upon your 
journals. And perhaps the retrofpe&, oh which 
the report proceeded, did not go far chough back, 
to allow any fure and fatisfaftory average for a 
ground of fplid calculation. But what was the 
event? When the next committee fate 101791, 
they fourid, that, on an average of the laft four 
years, their* predeceffors had fallen fhort in their 
eftimate of the permanent taxes, by more than 
three hundred and forty thoufand pounds a year. 
Surely then if I can Ihow, that in the produce of 
thofe fame taxes, and more particularly of fuch as 
affeft articles of luxurious life and confumption, 
the four years of the war have equalled thde four 


years of peace, fiottrifhing,as they werc, beyond 
the tnoft faOguhte • fpecujatiohi, ■! ''htajy 1 «*p®Sfc to 
hear no more of the diftrefs OcCalmned by the war. 

'the additional burdens whichhave been laid on 
fome Of thofe fSune articles, migbt reafbnahly claim 
fome allowance to be ittadetf;:-|l^efy neWadvance 
oftheprice td the confumer»&a new incentive to ^ 
him to retrench the oif ! Ms cpbfumptioft} 

andiif* Ujpo*k ,‘^e' fi his- p^o-,/- 

' ta*$^^ 9 J - i mu&^^ ■ ttvt f ituo wil-* 

" V .VV’’ ling' 
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ling tat forego that fair advantage in the inquiry* 
I am willing that the receipts of the permanent 
taxes which exifted before January 1.793, fhould 
be compared during the war, and during the Pe- 
riod of peace which I have mentioned. I will go 
further. Complete accounts of the year 1791 were 
feparately laid before yourhoufe. I am ready to 
ftand by a companion of the produce of four years 
up to the beginning of the year 17.92, with that of 
the war* Of the year immediately previous to 
hoftijities, I have not been able to obtain any per- 
fect documents ; but I have feen enough to fatisfy 
nie, that although acomparifon, including that 
year,. might be lefs favourable, yet it would not 
efien dally injure my argument.- , 

You will always, bear in mind, my dear fir, that 
1 am not considering whether, if the common ene- 
my Of the quiet of Europe had not forced us to 
tahe up arms in pur own defence, the fpring-tide of 
pur profperity might not have flowed higher tlian 
the mark at which it now Hands. That confide- 
ratjon. is connected with the queftion of the juftice 
and the necefilty of the war. It is a queftion which 
Irhave lpng fiace difculfed. E arn now endeavour* 
ipg to afoertajtn whether there exifts, in fact, any 
foci negefoty as we hear every day.aflerted, tp for- 
n^h a foifotafoe pretext for counfelling us to fur* 
render, at diforedcKn,,our eonqyefts, our honour, 

• our 
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our dignity, our very independence, and, with it, 
all that is dear to man. It will be more than fuf- 
fident for that purpofe, if I can make it appear 
that we have been ftationary during the war. What 
then will be faid, if, in reality, it fhall be proved 
that there is every indication of increafed and in- 
creafing wealth, not only poured into thegrandre- 
fervoir of the national capital, but diffufed through 
all the channels of all the higher tlaffes, and giving 
life and a&ivity, as it paffes, to the agriculture, the 
manufactures, the commerce, and the navigation 
of the country ? 

The finance committee, which has been appoint- 
ed in this feffion, has already made two reports. 
Every conclufion that I had before drawn, as you 
know, from my own obfervation, I have the fetis- 
fafiion of feeing there confirmed by that great pub- 
lick authority. Large as was the fum, by which the 
committee of 1791 found the eftimate of 1786 to 
have been exceeded in the actual produce of four 
years of peace, their own eftimate has been ex- 
ceeded, during the war, by a fum more than one- 
third larger. The fame taxes have yielded more 
than half a million bsyond their calculation. They 
yielded this, notwithftanding the ftoppage of the 
diftilleries, againft which, you may remember, I 
privately remonftrated. ^ith an allowance for 
that defalcation, they have yielded fixty thoufand 
pounds annually, above the aftual average of the 

preceding 
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preceding four years of peace. I believe this to 
have been without parallel in all former wars. If 
regard be had to the great and unavoidable bur- 
thens of the prefent war, 1 am confident of the 
faff. 

* 

But let us defeend to particulars. The taxes, 
which go' by the general name of aftefied taxes, 
comprehend the whole, or nearly the whole domef- 
tick eftablHhment of the rich. They include fome 
things, which belong to the middling, and even to 
all, but the very loweft, clafles. They now confift 
of the duties on houfes and windows, on male fer- 
vants, horfes, and carriages. They did alfo ex- 
tend to cottages, to female Servants, waggons, and 
carts ufed in hulbandry , previous to the year 1792; 
when, with more enlightened policy *at the moment 
that the poffibility of war could not be out of the 
contemplation of any ftatefman, the wifdom of par- 
liament confined them to their prefent obje&s. I 
ihall give the grofc affcflrnent for five years, as I 
find it in the appendix to the fecond report of your 
committee. 


* * 
170* ending ith Ajwit 179* 
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Here will be feen a gradual incrcafe during the 
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whole progrejs of the war: and if 1 am corrc&ly 
informed, the rife in the laft year, after every de- 
duction that can be made, affords the moil con- 
foling and encouraging profpeCh It is enormoufly 
out of all proportion. 

There arc fome other taxes, which feem tp have 
a reference to the fame general head. The pre- 
Icnt minifter, many years ago, fubjefted bricks and 
tiles to a duty under the exufe. It is of little con- 
fequcncc toour prefent con f deration, whether thefe 
materials have been employed in building more 
commodious, more elegant, and more magnificent 
habitations, or in enlarging, decorating, and re- 
modelling thofc, which fulheed for our plainer an- 
ceftors. During the fir ft two years of the war, 
they paid fo largely to the publick revenue, that 
in 1 794 a ntw duty was laid upon them, which was 
equal to one half of the old, and which has pro- 
duced upwards of 165,000/. in the laft three years. 
Yet notwithftanding the preffure of this additional 
weight*, there has been an actual augmentation 

in 


* This and the following tables on the fame confirmation are 
compiled from the reports of the finance committee in 1791 and 
1797, with the addition of the feparate papet laid before the 
houfe of commons, and ordered to be printed on the 7th ol 
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in the confumption. The only two other articles 
which come under this defeription, are, the ftamp- 
duty on gold and lilver plate, and the cuftoms on 
glafe plates. This latter is now, I believe, the Angle 
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jnftahce-afcoftiy furniture to be found in the cata- 
logue of our imports. If it were wholly to vanifh, 
I fhould not think we were ruined. Both the du- 
ties have rifen, during the war, very confiderabiy 
in proportion to the total of their produce. 

We have no tax among us on the nioft ne- 
cefiary articles of food. The receipts of our 
Cuftom-houfe, under the heads of groceries, af- 
ford us, however, fome means of calculating our 
luxuries of the table. The articles of tea, coffee, 
and cocoa-nuts, I wpuld propofe to omit, and to 
take them in Head from the cxcife, as belt flawing 
what is confumed at home. Upon this principle, 
adding them all together (with the exception of 
fugar, for a reafon which I ihall afterwards men- 
tion) I find that they have produced, in one mode 
of comparifon, upwards of 272,000/., and in the 
other mode, upwards of 1 6 5,000/. more during the 
war than in peace*. An additional duty was alfo 

laid 

* GROCERIES. 
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ITS* - H 36,727 4 Yrs. to 1797 jf. 669.100 £. 19,463 


TEA. 
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laid in 1795, on tea, another on coffee, and a third 
on ratlins ; an article, together with currants, of 
much more ektenfive ufe, than would readily be 
imagined* The balance iii favour of out argument 
would have been much enhanced, if Our coffee and 
fruit fhips from* the Mediterranean had arrived; laft 
year, at their ufual feafon. They do not appear 
in thefe accounts. This was one confequence 

■ _ 

^ ' tea. " 

i ■ £ 1791 £- 477.644 

dS >788 *126,660 C *754 467,132 

1789 / 5391575 “ 507,518 

£ i 7 *»» 4*7*636 £ > 79 ® ' 5*6,307 , 

- » rn ■ Inoreafe to *790 

£• 1,808, J 1 5 ;■ £. 1,978,607 '£. 170,486 

* . .... mm* , Jncreafc to 1791 

*79? - 448,509 4 Ct ,832,680 £. 1 45,92 1 

The additional duty iropofed in 1795, produced In that 
year£. 133,656, and in 1796 C »< x >, 107. 

COFFER AND COCOA NUTS. 

!S 1787 £. 17,006 | 1793 £• 36,846 

| im 34 , 2*7 y *W' " ■■ 40**77 ■ 

■* *m,> '$4,784 , l * 79 s 27,913 

fistw ■ » §8,647 ' >£' *?9« *9*7*1 - - ' 

’ f. .. ** * ** , Inereafe to 1790 

£* 126,654 £. * 33* 6 47 £■ **» 993 

_ - ^ Hy to 1791 

*791 _ 4 |»’ , 94 . 4 5 V^. »,i? 9 ? a C* *44*842 . , **.«* 95 

, . >Th c *$95 ,th*f, jisw gaxC^: 

■ s»a 4 ,ip *}§6 £, >5*329*, ' ' ; ‘ ;• •_ 

»• v" " ai^fiog 
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arifing (would to God, that none more affli&ing to 
Italy, to Europe, and the whole civilized world had 
arifen!) from our impolitickand precipitate defer- 
tion of that important maritime ftation. As to 
fugar,* I have excluded it from the groceries, be- 
caufe the account of the cuftoms is not a perfect 
criterion of the confumption, much having been 
re-exported to the north of Europe, which ufed to 
be fupplied by France ; and in the official papers 
which I have followed, there are no materials to 
furnilh grounds for computing this re-exportation. 
The increafe on the face of our entries is immenfe 
during the four years of war, little fhort of thirteen 
hundred thoufand pounds. 

The increafe of the duties on beer has been re* 
gularly progreffive, or nearly fo, to a very large 


* SUGAR. 


>787 £. 1,065,109 
£ 1788 1,184,458 

e 

>1 »79° 


o 1789 1,095,106 


1,069,108 


| *793 ^.1,473,139 

t *794 I.39 2 ’9 6 S 

° >7 95 1, 338, *46 

£ 1796 1,474,899 


& 

Increafe to 1790 


£> 5'679> 2 49 ;£-i> 2 6546» 

Increafe to 179X 


£ .4,413,781 

1791 1,044,053 4 Yrs.to J 79 'j£- 4 » 39 2 > 7 2 J ^• i > 2 86,524 


There was a new duty on Sugar in 1791, which produced in 
1794 £.134, aga, in 1 795 £-206,93 a, and in 1796 £.*45 ,0*4. 
It is not clear from the report of the Committee, whether the 
additional duty is included in the account given above. 
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amount.* It is a good deal above a million, anti 
is more than equal to one-eighth of the whole pro- 
duce. Under this general head*fome other liquors 
are included,— cyder, perry, and mead, as well as 

vinegar. 


*BEER,&c. 


's 

*» 

Sh 


1787 £.T,76l,429 

1788 1,705,199 

IjS, 1,744,514 
1790 *> 8 $ 8 >°43 


i 179? /.2,043,90a 

£ >794 2,084,053 

I *795 I,93M«* 

£ *»9« 2,294,377 

m 1 1 1 Intreik to J 700 


£. 7,067,185 

rtfi 1,880,478 4Vn.to,79t 


£•8.351,433 £ 284,248 

■' * — Inert iff t« i"<ji 

£.7,186,734 £.1,165,199 


WINE. 


S « 7»7 
1 *788 

£ 2 * 9*934 
*i 5 » 57 » 

1 

Cw 

*785 £ 
* 7 J 4 

. 222,887 
283,644 

3 >-789 

252-649 

q 

I- 9 S 

317,072 

Jh * 79 * 

308,624 

V. 

> 

*796 

187,8x8 


£■ 996.78s 


£■ 

1^011,421 

* 79 * 

336,549 4 Yr».i 

:oj 79 '£. 

1,113,400 


Jncrnfc to 1790 

£• 1 4> t) 38 


Dtuiafc ro 170* 


£.101,979 


QUANTITY IMPORTED. 

S *7*7 Ton* 29,978 £ *793 Ton* 22,788 

<S *7*8 25,44a " * 1:94 27,868 

"! * 7 ®9 * 7 * 4’ 4 ! *795 3 2 *°33 

£ 1790 29,582 £ 1798 19,079 

The additional duty of 1795 produced that year £.730, 871, 
and in 1796 £.394,686. A f/econd additional duly which pro- 
duced £.98,165 was laid in 1796, 


SWEETS. 
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vinegar, and verjuice ; but thefe are of very trifling 
confideration. The excife duties on win§, having 
funk a little during the two firft years of the war, 
Were rapidly recovering their level again* In i 795; 
a heavy additional duty was impofed upon them* 
and a feCond in the following year 5 yet being com* 
pared with four years of peace to 1 790, they actu- 
ally exhibit a fmall gain to the revenue. And loW 
as the importation may feem in 1 796, when cod* 
trailed with any year fince the French treaty in 
1787, it is ftill more than 3000 tons above the ave* . 
rage importation for three years previous to that 
period. I have added fweets, from which our fac- 
titious wines are made j and I would have added 
fpirits, but that the total alteration of the duties in 
1789, and the recent interruption of our diftille- 
ries, rendered any comparifon impracticable. 


SWEETS. 

j *7*7 11,167 i *793 £.11,016 

£ «?** 7*375 * *794 10,612 

s * 7*9 7 * 2 0 * ° *793 

>* 1790 4*953 •* 79 ^ .'~r 5 *° 5 n !■. 

p— ■ ■ » ■ — *>■* Increafe to 1790 

£' 3°»^97 49-99° £• 1 9’3° a 

, Incrtafe to 1791 

*79* 13.28a 4 Yrs. to 1791 '£• 3 2i8ia £• 17,178 

la 1795 an additional duty was hid on this article. Which 
produced thatyear and id add in. 1796 

. a fctohd ^"ddthiwftjce 1 on tKe'fwjlh df jutte?' ita prodtice in/that 
year was £.2,32$. ' . 
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The ancient ftaple of our ifland, in which we 
are clothed, is very imperfectly to be traced on the 
books of the Cuftom-houfe : but I know, that our 
woollen manufactures flourifli. • I recolleCt to have 
feen that faCt very fully eltablilhed, laft year, from 
the, regifters kept in the Weft-Riding of Yorkfhire. 
This year, in the weft of England, I received a 
fimilar account, on the authority of a refpeCtable 
clothier, in that quarter, wflofe teftimony can left 
be queftioned,- bccaufe, in his political opinions, he 
is adverfe, as I underftand, to the continuance of 
the war. The principal articles of female drefs, 
for fome time paft, have been muflins and calli- 
coes,* , Thefe elegant fabricks of our own looms 
in the eaft, which fcrve for the remittance of our 
own revenues, have lately been imitated at home, 
with improving fuccefs, by the ingenious and en- 
terprifing manufacturers of Manchefter, Paifley, 
and Glafgow. At the fame time the imports* 


T 


* MUSLINS AND CALLICOES. 


>7*9 

1790 

179* 


£• 1 *9.297 

138,660 

126,267 

128,364 


£• 5 2 M 88 


Jj *793 £. 173,050 

£ *794 104,902 

*795 I°3> 8 5 6 

£ *796 272,544 

— — — Xncreafe to 1791 

£■ 654.353 £■ 13**764 


, Tlii» table begins with 1788. The net produce of the pre* 
ceding year is not in the report whence the table is taken. 
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lion from Bengal has kept pace with the exten- 
fion of our own dexterity and induftry ; while the 
fale of our * printed goods*, of both kinds, has been 
with equal fteadinefs advanced, by the tafte and 
execution of our dclignersandartifts. Our woollens 
and cottons, it is true, are not all for the home mar- 
ket. They do not diftin&ly prove what is my pre- 
fent point, our own wealth by our own expence, 
I admit it : we export them, in great and growing 
quantities: and they, who croak themfelves hoarfe 
about the decay of our trade, may put as much of 
this account, as they chufe, to the creditor fide of 
money received from other countries in payment 
for Britifh fkill and labour. They may fettle the 
items to their own liking, where all goes to demon- 
ftrate our riches. I fhall be contented here, with 
whatever they will have the goodnefs to leave me. 


* PRINTED GOODS. 

[j J 7&7 /. 142,000 « *793 /. 1QI,c66 

£ ‘78* i54>486 t ,7 94 I 9°*SS4 

»;«9 I53» 202 ° »79S 197*4*6 

> >790 167,156 £ 1736 230,53a 

' — « — ■ Incpqafc to 1790 

£.616,844 £.810,066 £.193,222 

— * ■ — __ Infcrcafc to 1791 

1791 £ . 19** 489 4 £ -666,333 jC- * 43*733 

Thtfe duties for 1787, are blended with feveral others. The 
proportion of printed goods to other articles for four years, was 
lound to be one -fourth. The proportion is here taken, 

C c 3 


and 
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ar.d pafii to another entry, which is lefs ambiguous ; 
I mean that offilk.* The manufactory itfelf is a 
fprced plant. We have been obliged to guard it 
froth foreign competition by very ftrixft prohibitory 
laws, What we import, is the raw and prepared 
material, which is worked up in various ways, and 
worn in various fhapes by both fees. After what 
we have juft feen, you will probably be furprifed 
to learn, that the quantity offilk, imported during 
the war* has been much greater, ‘than it was pre- 
viouflyio peace; and yet we muftall remember to 
our mortification, that feveralof Our filk Chips fell a 
preyto citizenadmiral Richery. . You will hardly 
eXpeft iUe to go thfough^he tape and thread, and 
all the other final! wares of haberdalhery and mil- 
Jintepy to be gleaned up among our import But 
I fell make one obfcrvation, and with great fatif- 
faftion, refpeding them. They gradually dimi- 
niih, as our manufactures of the lame defcription 
fpread into their places; while the account of orna- 


, . *SILK. . , 

is »7*f /. ! C0,012 S mi £.. 200,015 

&' >7»a 123,998: : ^ *794 221,306 . ■ 

."J ,» J *9 . ■ . 1 57 *? 3 ° ! '» 3 i: v . 210,725 

£ 'wo 4 n.SZZ £ I79« 221,007 

■' , - , lV ; — -» — ; Incrcafc *0 1790 

\ '.; r ; ''*£.■ 862,955 ^268,793 

t llf .* Incrcafe. to 1,791 

f.W[6 *'»»»' £• 773»37 8 ^ 8 ?»S77. 

mental 
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mental articles which our country does not pro- 
duce* and wc cannot wHh it to produce* continues) 
upon the whole, to rife, in-fpite of all the caprices 
of fancy and fafhion. Of this kind are, the different 
furs? 1 ufed for muffs, trimmings and linings, which, 
as the chief of the kind, I fhfiU particularize. Y ou 
will find them below. 

The diverfions of the higher clafles form another, 
and the only remaining head of inquiry ipto . their 
expences. I mean tkofc diverfions which diftin- 
guifli the country and the town life 5 . which are vi- 
fible and tangible to the ftatefinan } which have 
fome publick ineafure .and ftandard. And Kere, 
when I look to the. report of your committee, l 
for the firft time, perceive a failure* It is clearly 
fo. Whichever way I reckon the four years of 
peace, the old tax, on thefports of the field has 


•FUR'S. ■ 

i £ 3-463 * w £. 4,829 

£ >:» 2,95? | i ?94 3,3s 1 , 

l >789 I, <51 A I75J, 3,466 ’ 4 

£ <790 3'3 2i * £ ,*795 6,138 •* 

— I^creafe to ttyi> 

£> 10,899 , i 5 ’ 5®6 j£- 4> 6 87 

— - — w*. .. m,. .'.i. .Inti/ufc to 179! 

> 79 ^ X« 5 » 7 . 3 ! 4 Vn».t»i 7 ?» £• ^3,167 4 ' 2 ' 4 ^ 

, Thfe jkt#sh«re fe.ledrf from the Cullom houfe accounts are, 
Bind ftyar, Ordinary Fvx y Marten, Mink, Otter, Ra- 
toon, and FTolf* , ' v, ‘ ' ‘ 


€04* certainly 
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certainly proved deficient fince the war. The fame 
money, however, or nearly the fame, has been 
paid to government j though the fame number of 
individuals have not contributed to the payment. 
An additional tax was laid in 1791, and, during 
the war, has produced upwards of 6 1 ,000/. ; which 
is about 4000/. more than the decreafe of the old 
tax, in one fcheme of comparifon j and about 4000/. 
lefs, in the other fcheme. I 'might remark that 
the amount of the new tax, in the feveral years of 
the war, by no means bears the proportion, which 
it ought, to the old. There feems to be fome 
great irregularity, or other, in the receipt : but I do 
not think it worth while to examine into the argu- 
ment. I am willing to fuppofe, that many, who, 
in the idlenefs of peace, made war upon partridges, 
hares, and pheafants, may now carry more noble 
arms againft the enemies of their country. Our po- 
litical advcrlaries may do, what they pleafe, with 
that conceflion. They are welcome to make the 
moft of it. I am fure of a very handfome fet-off in 
the other branch of expence j the amufements of a 
town-life. 

There is much gaiety, and diffipation, and pro- 
fufion, which muft efcape and difappoint, all the 
arithmetick of political ceconomy. But the theatres 
are a prominent feature. They are eftablifhed 
through every part of the kingdom, at a coft un- 
known tiU our days. There is hardly a provincial 

capital. 
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capital, which does not poffefs, or which docs not 
afpire to poffefs, a theatre-royal. Moft of them 
engage, for a fhort time at a vaft price, every aftor 
or aftrefe of name in the metropolis; a diftin&ion, 
which, in the reign of my old friend Garrick, was 
confined to very few; The dreffes, the fcenes, - 
the decorations of every kind, I am told, are in a 
newftyle ofiplendour, and magnificence; whether 
to the advantage of our dramatick tafte, upon the 
whole, I very much doubt. It is a fliow, and a 
fpectacle, not a play, that is exhibited. ' This is 
undoubtedly in the genuine manner of the Au« 
guftan age, but in a manner, which was cenfured 
by one of the beft poets and criticks of that or any 
age: 


— - — migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad ineertos oculos, & guadia vana : 

Quatuor aui plures aulaea premuntur in horas, 

Dum fngiunt equiram tarmas, peditumque catervae.— 

I muff interrupt the paffage, moft fervently to de- 
precate and abominate the fequel, I * * 4 


Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna vetortis. 

I hope, that no French fraternization, which the 
relations of peace and amity with fyfteraatifed re- 
gicide, would affuredly, fooner or later, draw after 
them, even if it fhould overturn our happy confti- 

tution 
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tution itfelf, could fa change the hearts of Englifh- 
men, as to niake them delight In reprefentations 
and procefTions, which have no other merit than 
that of degrading and infulting the hame of roy- 
alty. But good tafte, manners* morals, religion, 
all fly; wherever the principles of Jicobinifm enter? 
and we have no fafety againft them but in arms. 

The proprietors, whether in this they follow or 
lead what is called the town, to furnifh out thefe 
gaudy and pompous entertainments, imift eollcft 
fo much more from the ptiblick, It was but juft 
before the -breaking out of. hoftilides, that they 
levied; for themfelves the very tax, which, at the 
dtafe of the American war, they, reprefented to lord 
North, as certain ruin to their affairs to demand 
for the hate. ; . The example has iinee been imitated 
by the managers of our Italian opera. Once during 
the war, if not twice (I would not willingly mif* 
tate any thing* but I am not very accurate on 
thefe fubje&s) they have, raifed tliejprice of their 
fubftriptionv Yet I have never heard, that any 
Idling diflatisfaftion has been manifefted, or that 
their houfes have been unufuallv and cohftantly 
thin, ? On thecoritrary,all the three theatres have 
been repeatedly altered, and refitted, and enlarged, 
totmkethem capacious of the crowds, that nightly 
iWfc theta* - add 'one of thofe huge 1 add lofty 
jdfel* Which life its broad fhbulders 'in g%antick 
pr$de,ahnoft emulous of the, temples of God* has 
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been reared from the foundation at a charge of 
more than fourfcore thoufand pounds, and yet re- 
mains a naked, rough, unfightly heap. 

I am affaid, my dear fir, that I have tirpd you 
with thefe dull, though important details: But we 
are upon a fubjeit, which, like fome of a higher na- 
ture, refufes ornament, and is contented with con. 
vcying inftru&ion. I know, too, the obftinacy of 
unbelief, in thofe perverted minds, which have no 
delight, but in contemplating the: fuppofed diftrefs, 
and predicting the immediate ruin, of their coun- 
try. Thefe birds of evil prefage, at all times, have 
grated our ears with their melancholy fong ; and 
by fume ftrange fatality or other, it has generally 
happened, that they have poured forth their Joudeft 
and deepeft lamentations, at the periods gf our 
moft abundant profperity. Very early in tny pub- 
lick life, I had occafion to make myfeif a little ae- 
* quainted with their natural hiftory, My firfi: po- 
litical traft in the collection, which a friend has 
made of my. publications, is an anfwerto a very, 
gloomy picture of the ftate of the nation',* which 
was thought to have been drawn by a ftatefinan. of 
fome eminence in his time* That was no more 
than the. common fpleen of difappointed ambition : 
in the prefent day, I fear, that too many are ac- 
tuated by a more malignant and dangerous fpirit. 
They hope, by depreffing our minds with a defpair 
of our means and refources, to drive us, trembling 
and unreTifting, into the toils of our enemies, with 
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whom, from • the beginning of the revolution m 
France, they have ever moved in ftrid concert and 
co-operation. If with the report of your finance 
committee in their hands, they can ftill affed to 
defpond, and can ftill fuccecd, as they do, in fpread- 
ing the contagion of their pretended fears, among 
weltdifpofed, though weak men ; there is no way 
of counteracting them, but by fixing them down 
to particulars. Nor muft we forget, that they arc 
unwearied agitators, bold afiertors, dexterous fo- 
phifters. Proof muft be accumulated upon proof, 
to fdence them. With this view I {hall now di- 
red our attention to fome other ftriking and un- 
erring indications of our flourifhing condition ; and 
they will, in general, be derived from other fources, 
but equally .authentick ; from other reports and 
proceedings of both houfes of parliament, all which 
unite with wonderful force of confent in the ikrhe 
general refult. Hitherto we have feen the fuper- 
■fluity of our capital difeovering itfelf only in pro- 
curing fuperfluous accommodation and enjoyment, 
in our houfes, in our furniture, in our eftablifh- 
ments, in our eating and drinking, our clothing, 
and our pubfick diverfions; we {hall now fee it 
more beneficially employed in improving our terri- 
tory itfelf: we fhall fee part of our prefent opu- 
lence, With provident care, put out to -ufury for 
pofterity. 

To what ultimate extent, it may be wife or 
pradicable, to pulh inclofures of common and 

* wafte 
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Wafte lands, may be a queftion of doubt, in ftrnie 
points of view: but no perfon thinks therta already 
carried to excels; and the relative magnitude of 
the fums, laid out upon them, gives us a ftandard 
of eftimatingtlie comparative fituation of the land- 
ed intereft. Your houfe, this feflion, appointed a 
committee on wafte lands, and they have made a 
report by their chairman, an honourable baronet, 
for whom the minifter the other day, (with very 
good intentions, I believe, but with little real profit 
to the publick) thought fit to erect a board -of agri- 
culture. The account, as it Hands there, appears 
fufficiently favourable. The greateft number of 
inclofing bills, paffed in any one year of the lall 
peace, does not equal the fmalleft annual number 
in the war ; and thofe of the laft year exceed, by 
more than one half, the higheft year of peace. But 
what was my furprifc, on looking into the late re- 
port of the fecret committee of the lords, to find 
a lift of thefe bills during the war, differing in 
every year, and * larger on the whole, by nearly 

* Report of the Lords’ Committee of Secrecy, ordered to be 
printed, a 8th April 1797, Appendix 44. 
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One third! I have checked this account by the ft#» 
tute-book, and find it to be correct. What new 
brilliancy theh does it thro« over the profpeft, 
bright ask was before I ’^fielteber during the 
tsift four years, has more than doubled that of the 
four years immediately preceding; it has furpafled 
the five years of peace, beyond which the' lords 
Committees have not gone; it has even furpafled 
(I have verified the fa&) the* whole ten years of 
peace. I cannOt flop here. I cannot advance a 
Angle ftep in this inquiry, without being obliged 
to caft my eyes back to the period when I firft 
knew the country. Thefe bills, which had begun 
in the' reign of queen Anne, had paffed every year 
in greater or lefs numbers from the year 1723; yet 
in all that fpace of time, they had not reached the 
amount of any two years during the prefent war; 
and though foon after that time they rapidly in- 
treafed, ftill at the acceffioh of his prefent majefty, 
they were far Ihort of the number paffed in the 
four years of hoftilities. 

In my.fir ft letter lmentioried the fhtte of our in- 
land navigation, negle&ed as it had been from the 
teigrt of king William to the time of my obferva- 
tidn. ft was hot: till the prefent reign, that the 
duke of Bridgewater’s canal firft excited a fpirit of 
ah$ ahyenttire 'in |hls .way, Tfiisfpirit! 
ihi Hv^#|^^ but negeflarilv made no ' great pro- 
^^meficaii tvati When peace vtas re- 

ftoredj 
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ftoredj it began of courfe to work with more fen. 
fible etfefr ; yet in ten years from that event, the 
bills pa;ffed on thaty^bjecl, were not fo many as 
from the year the prefent feflion of par- 

liament, From what I can trace on the ftatute- 
book, I am confident that all the capital expended 
in fhefe projects during the peace, bore no degree 
of proportional doubt on very grave coufideration 
whether all that was ever fo expended was equal) 
to the money which has been raifed for the fame 
purpofes, fince the war. # I know, that in the laft 
four years of peace, when they rofe regularly, and 
rapidly, the Imps fpecified in the afrs were not near 
one-third of the fobfequent amount. In the laft 
feflion of parliament, the grand junction company, 
as it is called, having funk half a million, (of which 
I feel the good effefrs at my own door) applied to 
your houfe, for perroiflion to fubferibe half as much 
more among themfclves. This grand junfrion is 
an inofculation of the grand trunk; and in the 
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prefcrit feflion, the latter company has obtained 
the authority of parliament, to float two hundred 
acres of land, for the purpofe of forming a refer- 
voir, thirty feet deep, two hundred yards wide at 
the head, and two miles in length ; a lake which 
may ajmoft vie with that which once fed the now 
obliterated canal of Languedock. 

The prefent war is, above all others, (of which 
we have heard or read) a war ’againft landed pro- 
perty. , That defcription of property is in its nature 
the firm bafe of every liable government; and has 
been fo confidered, by all the wifeft writers of the 
old philofophy, from the time of the Stagyrite,who 
obferves that the agricultural clafs of all others is 
the leaft inclined to fedition. We find it to have 
beep fo regarded, in the pra&ical politicks of an- 
tiquity, where they are brought more dire&ly home 
to our underftandings and bofoms in the hiftory of 
Rome, and above all, in the writings of Cicero. 
The country tribes were always thought more re* 
fpedable, than thofe of the city. And if in our 
own hiftory ,there is anyone circumftance to which, 
under God, are to be attributed the fteady refin- 
ance, the fortunate iflue, and fober fettlement, of 
all our ftruggles for liberty, it is, that while the 
landed intereft, inftead of forming a feparate body, 
as in other countries, has, at ah times, been in dofe 
connection and union with the other great iriterefts 
of the country, it has been fpontaneoufly allowed 

to 
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to lead and direct, and moderate all the reft. I 
cannot, therefore, but fee with Angular gratifica- 
tion, that during a war which has been eminently 
made for the deftru&ipn of the landed proprietors, 
as well as of priefts and kings, as much has been 
done, by publick works, for the permanent benefit 
of their ftake in this country, as in all the reft of 
the current century, which now touches to its 
dofe. Perhaps, after this, it may not be neceflary 
to refer to private obfervation j but I am fetisfied, 
that in general, the rents of lands h^ve been consi- 
derably increafed : .they are increafed very confi- 
derably indeed, if I may draw any condufion from 
my own little property of that kind. 1 am not 
ignorant, however, where our publick burdens are 
moft galling. But all of this dais will confider, 
who they are that are prindpally menaced ; how 
little the men of their d^fcription in other coun- 
tries, where this revolutionary fury has but touch- 
ed, have been found equal to their own prote&ionj 
how tardy, and unprovided, and full of anguiih 
is their flight, chained down as they are by every 
tie to the foil j how helpiefe they are, above all 
ether men, in exile, iri poverty, in need, in all the 
varieties of tvretchednefs : and then let them weft 
weigh, what sure the burdens, to which they ought 
not to fobmit for their own falvafion. ' 

Many of the authorities, which I have already 
adduced, or to which I have referred, 'may convey 
Vol. VIII. D d a competent 
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4 competent hotiori ©F fome of ourprincipal tnanCu 
failures. Their general fete will be clear from 
thrtof our es^effelandinternalcaminerce, through 
which tWf^lcirculate, and of which they are at once, 
thefcadfeand effeffc. i But the communication of 
the fevpfal parts of the kingdom -with each other ; 


ed as ondof the meft certain tefts to evince the 
prolperou;* {^■'■'iaidvetfe fete of Our M4de in all its 
"brandies. RecourCOhas ufually been had to the 
redeoufe 'Of tl&.pbft -’dffiee . I fhadl 
ihtfede, the prbdtiffc Of the tier ^hich fw» laid in 
the l^'^i''''an’d-( ; Whfeh wiU make the evidence 
mdfe ; the *£une infe- 

fehce^F. the'^fehoife 'duty, which' 


om 



afdl, fl^;'e^h3^fijts''4h 1neteaife,''ia©cprd|hg to -my 
former ^hetnb.O^ to 
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office, gives foil lefsconfolation to thofe who are 
miferable, in proportion as the country feels no ink 
fery. From the commencement of the war, to fhe 
month of April; 1796, the' grofs produce hsidin* 
Creafed by nearly one fixth of the whole fun*; 
which the ftate now 1 derives from thaifc fund. 1 
find that the year ending 5th of April, 1793, gave 
,£.627,592, and the yeat ending at the fame quarter 
1796, ^.750,657, after a fair deduftiohhaving 
been made for the alteration (which 1 , you know; 
bn grounds of policy I nev*Cr approved) in your 
privilege of franking, I have feen no formal do* 
cument fubfojueht to that period, but I have beeii 
credibly informed, there dS very gbod ground^ to 
believe, that the revenue of the * ■ poft-offite ftill 
'V-/'- ■ continues 

'11'. 

■' <• . . • ' *V \,,V ,'V\ ,‘.m; 

* The alx>ve account is taken from a paper which was ordered 
by the Houfe pf Cpmtnonjs to b? printed,. SthOpecember, 1796. 
From tjiegrqfs produce of they ear endingyth April, 1796, there 
has been deduced in that ftatement'VhVfum 0^*^36,686, in 
cOnfwjdencif of the regulation bn frahkingi whwh 'ioplt plate bn 
the 5th May, i79S,and was computed at £. 4o,ooo per asm. To 
iliew an eijual numberqf ye«ri,rbpt|l ofpeaceandwar, the ac- 
counts of two preceding years are given in the following table, 
from a Report t&ade iSbce Mr. Burke’s death by srComrmttee <rf 
the Houfe of Cbpiinohspppdinted fS epnfider;t&x(aia^ of JVJV. 
Painter, the late^omibrbller General 

f«Ston, tbr number of letters, inwards and outwards, have been 
added, except for the year 1790- <79 1 ; _ The ; l«^ 4 joolcfor that 
year is not to be fi^nd. ,',,V -J- '■ 

- I) d % POST. 
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continues to be regularly and largely upon the 
rife. 

What is the true inference to be drawn from the 
annual number of bankruptcies, has been theocca- 
fion of much difpute. On one fide, it has been 
confidently urged as a fore fymptom of a decaying 
trade: on the other fide, it has been infilled, that 
it is a circumftance attendant upon a thriving 
trade; for that the greater is the whole quantity 
of trade, the greater of courfe muft be the pofitive 
number of failures, while the aggregate fuccefs is 
1H11 in the fame proportion. In truth, the increafe 
©f the number, may arife from either of thofe 
caufes. But all mull agree in one conclufion, 
that, if the number diminilhes, and at the fame 
time, every other fort of evidence tends to (hew an 
augmentation of trade, there can be no better in- 
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1791—1792. 
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7,641,077 $,597,167 


From the mentioned Report it appears that the account* 
have not been completely and. authentically made up, for . the 
endti^ 5U1 April, 1 796 and 1797, but on the Receiver* 
■^eiwrd’s boot there jaaii increafe of the latter year over the 
. former, ecptal ' to fom^^, more than 5 per cent. 
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dication. We have already had vfry ample means 
of gathering, that the year 1 796 was a very favour- 
able year of trade, and in that year the number of 
bankruptcies was at leaft one fifth below the uftial 
average. I take this from * the declaration of the 
lord chancellor in the houfe of lords. He profeff- 
ed to fpeak from the records of chancery j and he 
added another very ftriking fa&, that on the pro* 
perty a&ually paid into his court (a very final! 
part, indeed, of the whole property of the king- 
dom) there had accrued in that year a net furplus 
of eight hundred thoufand pounds, which was fo 
much new capital. 

But the real fituation of our trade, during the 
whole of this war, deferves more minute irtveftiga- 
tion. I fhall begin with that, which, though the 
leaft in confequence, makes perhaps the raoft im- 
preflion on our fenfes, becaufe it meets our eyeS 
in our daily walks I mean our retail trade. The 
exuberant difplay of wealth in our fltops was the 
fight, \yhich moft amazed a learned foreigner of 
diftin&ion, who lately refuted among us: his ex- 
preflion, I remember. Was, that **' they f earned to be 
“ bur/ling with opulence intothejlreets.” The do- 
cuments, which throw light on this fubjeft, are not 

* In a debate, 30th December, 1796, oh the return of Lord 
Malmefbuiy,— See WoodfaU’s Parliamentary Debates, voi. xhi, 
page 591. 
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many; but they all meet in the fame point r ail 
eoncur in exhibiting an increafe. The nioft ma- 
terial are the funeral licences * which the law re- 
quires to te| 4 aicen-' out by all dealers in excifeable 
Thbfe filled to con- 
fiderjable fluctuations. They have n ot been fo low 
1 ttV#y yeiarofthewar, as lathe years • i 788 and 
1789 , uor^yer fohigbiri peace, as in the firit year 
of -the'^rf- '^%bU^^je^' : !&atd i; the lkencesto deal- 
!ers,;.in , change." in them 

'• iboo^'^l^pe' give an unfair ad- 

1 yantage to -aay. afg!bt^^^&aU therefore con- 
tent myjHf ^^‘dfefiBW^u^^ab'fooaa the date of 
that < 3 umge 3 ^t nearly the fame 

level till the.:.-ftM^^,'- 4 ^F'';^be diftilleries in 1795 . 
If they usas but 'little, the 
wine, - ; iamev;iifoe, more than 

.fbuhtety^d^^ anditis re- 

.mrKal%iy^:;,r%ird to the latterithatin the year 
' 179 $ i*!Ub& duties on 
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wine kfelf, as well as in the quantity imported, 
more dealers in wine appear to have been licenfed, 
than in any former year, excepting the firftyear 
of the war. This fad may raife foine doubt; whe- 
ther the confumption has beenteflened fo much as, 
I believe, is commonly imagined* ^he only other 
retaibtraders, whom I found fo entered as to admit 
of being feleded, are , tea*dealers, and fellers of 
gold and filver plate; both of whom feem to have 
multiplied very much in propoTtion to theiraggre- 
gate number, 1 '! 1 I have kept apart one fet of licenced 
fellers, becaufe l am aware, that our antagonifts 
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may be inclined to triumph a little, when I name 
auctioneers and auctions. They may be difpofed to 
confidcr it as a fort of trade, which thrives by the 
diftrefs of others. But if they will look at it a lit- 
tle more attentively, they will find their gloomy 
comfort vanidv The publick income from thefe 
licences, has rifen with very great regularity, 
through a fcries of years, which all muft admit to 
have been years of profperity* It is remarkable 
too, that in the year 1793, which was, the great 
year of bankruptcies, thefe * duties on auctioneers 
and auctions, fell below the mark of 1791 ; and 
in *796, which year had one fifth lets than the ac- 
cuftomed average of bankruptcies* they, mounted 
at once beyond all former examples. In conclud- 
ing this general head, will you permit me, my dear 
Sir, to bring to your notice an humble, but induf- 
trious and laborious fet of chapmen, againft whom 
tire vengeance of your houfe has fometimes been 
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levelled, with what policy I need not ftayto in- 
quire, ais they have efcaped without much injury. 
* The hawkers and pedlers, I am affurcd, are ftill 
doing well, though from fome new arrangements 
refpecting them made in 1789, it would be diffi- 
cult to trace their proceedings in’ any fatisfa&ory 
manner. 

When fuch is the vigour of our traffick in its 
minuteft ramifications, we may be pcrfuaded that 
the root and the trunk are' found. When we 
fee the life-blood of the ftate circulate fo freely 
through the capillary veffels of the fyftem, we 
icarcely need inquire, if the heart performs its func- 
tions aright. But let us approach it; let us lay it 
bare, and watch the fyftole and diaftole, as it now 
receives, and now pours forth the vital ftream 


* Since Mr. Burke’s death, a fourth Report of the" Committee 
of Finance has made its appearance. An account is there given 
from the Stamp-office of the grofs produce of duties on Hawkers 
and Pedlers for four years of peace and four of war. It is there- 
fore added in the manner of the other tables. 
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through Ell the members. The port of London 
has dways fupplied the main evidence of the ftate 
of oar commerce. f know, that amidft all the 
cKffitsdties 4 nd embarraffments of the year 1793, 
fromcaufes unconnected With, * and prior to the 
war^the tonnage of Ihips in’ the Thames actually 
tfOfe. 1 ; But I ftiati not go through a detail of of- 
ficial papere om thir potnt. There is evidence 
which has appeared this very'feffion before your 
hdufej ihhnit^y more forcible and impreffive to 
■myi and ledgers 

of all the itifpefrofs general from the days of Da- 
venant. It is fiich as caftnot catry with it any fort 
of fellacy. Tt obme s, jhOt from dine fet, but from 
many oppofite fets of witnefles, who all agree in 
nothitfgelfe; witneflfes of the graveft and moft un« 


fry* ip thHimofr ••mahneari ^ by^hjeitcsonduCi. Two 
differcnt bills have b^n brc^tglit in for improving 
the port Of Ldhdoh. Thive-kfrom very good in- 
tehigencei; ‘that Wrhen 

from twedffi^ dif- 

, fi&eht plans, ^pported'h^- '^igh^differehf bodies of 
TubfMbcfr^|jTfeeOtib)(^ i the .leafr WWs' eftimated at 
' twd'h^mhw^ of the moft 

■ extenfivej$t tW^^hundire^i!k>hfrnd>: ; The two, 

. ■ ; tib\W.'- 3 I©s, •fobft^ntially 
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fine myfelf to that Sill which is propofed oh the 
part of the mayor, aldermen, and common council, 
becatlfe X regard them as, the beft authority, and 
their language in itfelf is fuller and more precife. 

I certainly fee them complain pf the great delays, 
“ accidents, damages, Ioffes, and extraordinary ex- 
“ pences, which are almoft continually, fuftained, 
“ to the hindrance and difcouragcment of com- 
“ merce, and the great injury of the pubfick reve- 
“ nue;” But what are the caufcs to which theyattrU 
bute theircompkints ? The firft is, “ That from 
“ THE very GREAT and PROGRESSIVE IN- 
“ CREASE of the. NUMBER and SIZE of 

“ SHIES AND OTHER VESSELS TRADING TQ, THE 

** fort of eondph ; the river Thames is, in ge- 
“ neral, fo much crowded, that the navigation of a 
“ confiderable part of the river is rendered tedious 
“ and dangerous jandthere is mueh want of room 
“ for the fafe and convenient mooring of veffels, 
“ and conftant accefs to them.” The fccond is of 
the fame nature. It is the want of regulationsand 
arrangements, never before found neceffary^for ex. 
peditibrt and facility; ■ The third is of another kind, 
but to the fame effect; “ thatfhe legal quays are too 
“ confined, and there is not fufficient accommoda-- 
“ tion for the landing and {hipping of cargoes.” 
And the fourth and lafl is Rill different* they do- 
fcribe “ the avenues to the legal quays*” (which 
little more than a century fince, the great fire of 

London 
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Ixmdon opened and dilated beyond the meafure of 
out then circumftances) to be now “ much too 
“ narrow and incommodious, for the great con- 
** courfe of carts and other carriages ufually pafling 
“ and repaying there.” Thus, our trade has grown 
too big for the ancient limits of art and nature. 
Our ftreets* our lanes, our fhores, the river itfelf, 
which has fo long been our pride, are impeded, 
and obftructed, and choked up by our riches. 
They are like out fhops, “ burfting with opulence.” 
To thefemisfortunes, to thefe diftreffes and griev- 
ances alone, we are told it is to be imputed, that ftill 
more of our capital has not been puflied into the 
channel of our commerce, to roll back in its reflux 
ftill more abundant capital, and fructify the national 
treafury in its courfe. Indeed, my dear fir, when I 
have before my eyes this confentfent teftimony of 
the corporation of the city of London, the Weft 
India merchants,-and all the other merchants who 
promoted the other plans, ftruggling and contend- 
ing which of them fhall be permitted to lay out 
their money in confonanee with their teftimony ; I 
cannot turn afide to examine .what one or two vio- 
lent petitions, tumultuoufly voted by real or pre- 
tende^liverymen of London, may have faid of the 
tetter deftrudion ,ajid annihilation of trade. 

This opehs ; a febject, on which every true lover 
of htscouktry, and at this crifis, every friend to the 
and of iocial order in every 
country. 
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Country* muft dwell and expatiate with delight. I 
mean to wind up all my proofs of our aftonilhing 
and almoft incredible profperity, with the valuable 
information given to the fecret committee of the 
Lords by the infpector-general. And here I am 
happy that I can adminifter an antidote to all de- 
fpondence, from the fame difpenfary from which 
the lirft dofe of poifon was fuppofed to have come. 
The report of that committee is generally believed 
to have derived much benefit from the labours 
of the fame noble Lord, who was faid, as the au- 
thor of the pamphlet in 1795, to have led the 
way in teaching us to place all our hope on that 
very experiment, which he afterwards declared in 
his place to have been from the beginning utterly 
without hope. We have now his authority to lay, 
that as far as our rcfources were concerned, the ex- 
periment was equally without neceffity. 

“ It appears,” as the Committee has very juflly 
and fatisfa&orily obferved, “ by the accounts of 
<£ the value of the imports and exports for the laft 
“ twenty years, produced by Mr.Irving, that* the de- 
“ mand for cafh to be fent abroad” (which by the 
way, including the loan to the emperor, was nearly 
one third lefs font to the continent of Europe than* 
in the feven years war) “ was greatly compenfated 
** by a very large balance of commerce in favour of 
“ this kingdom ; greater than, was ever known in 
“ any preceding period The value of the export^ 

“ of 
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“ of the laft year amounted, according to the va* 
“ luation on 'which the accounts of the infpe&or 
‘‘ general are founded, to 36,424, 184/. ; - which is 
“ more than double what it was in any year of the 
“ American war* and one third more than it was 
“ oh an average during the kft peace, previous to 
“the year 1792 ; arid though the value of theim- 
** ports to this Country has, during the fathe peace, 
** greatly increafed, the excefs of the value of, the 
“ exports above that of the impbrts, which cbnfti- 
“ tutes the balance df trade, has augmented even 
“ in a greater proportion.* Thefe obfervations 
might perhaps be branched out into other points off 
view, but I lhall leave them to your own aftive and w 
ingenious mind. There is another andftiU more 
important light in which’the infpedor^enetal’s in- 
formation may be Teen ; 'da&tWjs, ;as iifording a 
companion of Come drcumftattces ih this Wat, with 
the commercial hiftory of all Our other wars in the 
prefent cetitory. ; 

* In ah former hoftilkiesy our exports gradually 
declined in value, tfingle .ex- 
ception) afeended againftillth^to^ 
the. Mel* df 1 t^'precedihg^ac©^: But a 

work bfdmd^metimesmoreifomedmeslefe flow* 
In ■ quem : ^n^; wari: ;i whirft ' "b%an '» in. 1702, it 
^ bdfore i,; thi2 , 'was? Itf- 

1^1^' 'only - w^e;he,a^.r^in'tli& .war 

operation; % 'i'hftfryea years 

war 
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war few the period muchfhoirtened: hoftilities be- 
gan in 1755, ant ^ mi 17585 the fourth year of the 
war, the exports mounted above the peace-mark. 
There was* however , a diftinguiftung feature of that 
war, that our tonnage, to the very laft moment, 
was in a fiate of great depreflion, while our com- 
merce was chiefly carried on by foreign veffels. 
The American war was darkened with Angular £nd 
peculiar adverfity. Our exports never came near 
to fheir peaceful elevation, and our tonnage con- 
tinued with very little fluctuation, to fubfide lower 
and lower.* On the other hand, the prefent war, 
with regard to our commerce, has the white mark 
of as Angular felicity. If from internal eaufes, as 
well as tjie confequeiice of hoftilities, the tide 
ebbed in 1793, it ruftied back again with a bore in 
the following year; and from that time has con- 
tinued to fwell, and rup, every fuccefftve year, 
higher and higher Into all our ports. ..The value 
of our exports laft year above the year 1792 (the 
mere increafc of our commerce during the war) 
is equal to the average value of all the exports 
during the wars of William and Anne. 

- It has been already pointed out, that our imports 
haye ritg kept pace with our sports; of courfe,' 

V This accopntisextra&ed from different parts pf Mr, Chal- 
mers' eftimate. It is butjufttotnention, that in Mr. Chalmers’ 
eftimate, the fums aie uniformly lower than thofe of the fame 
year in' Mr. Irving’s account. . 

on 
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on the face of the account, the balance of trade, 
both pofitively and comparatively cohfidered, muft 
have been much mote than ^ver in our favour. In 
that early little tra& of mine, to which I have 
already more than once referred, I made many ob* 
fervations on the ufual method of computing that 
balance, as well as the ufual objection to it, that the 
entries at the Cuftom-houfe were not always true. 
As you probably remember them I {hall not repeat 
them here. On the one hand, I a£n not furprifed 
that the fame trite objection is perpetually renewed 
by the detractors of our national affluence; and on 
the other hand I am gratified in perceiving, that the 
balance of trade feems to be now computed in a 
manner much clearer, than it ufed to be, from thofe 
errours which I formerly noticed. The infpeCtor- 
general appears to have made his eftimate with 
every poffible guard and caution.^ His opinion is 
entitled to the greateft refpeCt. It was in fub- 
ftance (I {hall again ufe the words of the Re- 
port, as much, better than uiy own) “ That the 
* c true balance of our trade, amounted, on a me- 
“ dium of the four years preceding January 4 796, 
“ to upward? of 6,500,000/. per annum, exclufive 
■“ of the profits arifing from our Eaft , and Weft 
u .India trad^ which he eftimates at upwards of 
H 4,600,000/. pfer annum; exdufive of the profits 
* i ‘ derived from ^ur fifheries.” So that including' 
: ,the fifherie3, ani^tnaking a moderate allowance for 

the 
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the exceedings, which Mr. Irving hinifclf fuppofes, 
beyond his calculation} without reckoning, what . 
the publick creditors themfelves pay to tKemfelves, 
and without taking one Hulling from the Hock of 
the landed intcreft; our colonies, .our oriental gof- 
feffions, our IkiH and induftry, our conthnercc, and 
navigation, at the commencement of this year, were 
pouring a new annual capital into the kingdom} 
hardly half a million fhort of the whole intcreft of 
that tremendous debt, from which we are ta.ught 
to fhrink in difmay, as from an overwhelming and 
intolerable oppreflion. • 

If then the real ftate of this nation is fuch as ,1 
have deferibed, and I am only apprehenfive, that 
you may think, I have taken too much paips to 
exclude all doubt on this queftion if no clafs is 
leflened in its numbers, or in its ftock, or in its 
conveniencies, or even its luxuries} if they build as 
many habitations, and as elegant and as commo- 
dious as ever, and furnilli them with every charge^, 
able decoration, and every prodigality of ingenious 
invention, that can be thought of- by tliofe who 
even encumber their rfeceffities with fuperfluous ac- 
commodation } if they are as numeroufly attended} 
if their equipages are as fplendid; if they regale at 
table with as much or more variety of plenty than 
ever} if they .are clad in as expeniive and change- 
ful a diverfity according to their taftes and modes; 
if they are. not* deterred from the pleafurcs of the 
You. VIII. E e field 
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field by the charges, which government has wifely 
turned from the culture to the fports of the field; 
If this theatres are as rich and,, as well filled and 
greater, and at a higher price than ever; (and, 
wh^t is more important than ah) if it is plain from 
the\treafureswluch are fpread over the foil, or 
caphded to the winds and the feas, that there are 
as mapy who are indulgent to their propenfities of 
parfimony, as others tp their voluptuous defires, 
and, that-, the pecuniary capital grows inftead of 
diminilhing ; on what ground are we authorized 
today, that a nation, gamboling in an ocean of 
fiuperfiuity, is undone by want,? With what face 
&an wc pretend, that they who have not denied 
Uny ; o»e gratification to, any one appetite, have a 
right to plead poverty in order to famHh. their vir- 
tues, and to put their duties on fhort allowance? 
That they are to take the. law from an imperious 
enemy, andean contribute no longer to the ho- 
nour of their, king, to the fupport of the independ- 
ence of tlftir country, to the falvation of. that Eu- 
rope, which, if it falls, muft crufh thcm, with.its 
gigaptick ruins ? How can they affedt, to fweat, 
•and dagger, and groan under their burthens, to 
whom the mines of Newfoundland, richer , than 
thofe of Mexico and Peru, are now thrown in as a 
niake-weigkf in the fcale of theirexorbitantopu- 
lence ? ..,1^^; excufe can they have tQ faint, and 
cre$p,'>&h$ ; vcringe, and proftrate themfehres at the 

footftool 
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footftool of ambition and crime, who, during a fhort 
though violent ilrugglc, which they have never 
fupported with the energy of men, have amaffed 
more to their annual accumulation, than all the 
well-huibandcd capital, that enabled their ancef- 
tors, by long, and doubtful, and obftinate confli&s, 
to defend, and liberate, and vindicate the civilifed 
world ? But 1 do not accufe the people of Eng- 
land. As to the great majority of the nation, they 
have 4one whatever in their feveral ranks, and con- 
ditions, and defcriptions, was required of them by 
their relative fituations in fociety; and from thofe 
the great mafs of mankind cannot depart, without 
the fubverfion of all publick order. They look up 
to that government, which they obey that they 
may be protected. They afk to be led and di- 
rected by thofe rulers, whom Providence and the 
laws of their country have fet over them, and under 
their guidance to walk in the ways of fafety and 
honour. They have again delegated the greateft 
truft, which they have to beftow, to thofe faithful 
reprefentatives who made their true voi^e heard 
againft the difturbers and deftroyers of Europe. 
They fufFered, with unapproving acquielcence, foil-" 
citations, which they had in no fhape defired, to an . 
unjuft and ufurping power, whom they had never 
provoked, and whofe hoftile menaces they did not 
dread. When the exigencies of the publick fer- 
vice could only be pict by their voluntary zeal, 

E e 3 they 
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they ftarted forth with an ardour, which outftrip- 
ped the wiflies of thofe, who had injured them by 
doubting, whether it might not be ncceffary to have 
recourfeto compulsion. They have, in all things, 
repofed an enduring, but not an unreflecting con- 
fidence. That confidence demands a full return ; 
and fixes a refponfibility on the minifters entire 
and undivided. The people ftands acquitted, if the 
war is not carried on in a manner fuited to itsob- 
je£ls. If the publick honour is tarnilhed ; if the 
publickfafetyfuffers any detriment; the minifters, 
not the people, are to anfwer it, and they alone. 
Its armies, its navies, are given to them without 
ftintf or reftridion. Its treafures are poured out at 
their feet. Its conftancy is ready to fecond all their 
efforts. They are not to fear a refponfibility for 
afts of manly adventure. The refponfibility which 
they are to dread, is, left they ftould fliew them- 
fclves unequal to the expectation of a brave people. 
The more doubtful may be the conftitutional and 
^economical queftions, upon which they have re- 
ceived' fo marked a fupport, the more loudly they 
are called upon to fupport this great war, for the 
Wucccfs of which their country b willing to fuper- 
fede confidcrations of no flight importance. Where 
1 fpeak of refponfibility, I do not mean to exclude 
that; fpecies of it, which the legal powers of the 
tpuntry haws a right finally to exad from thofe 

who abufc * publick truft *, but high as this is, 

there 
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there is a refponfibility which attaches on them, 
from which the whole legitimate power of this 
kingdom cannot abfolve them ; there is a refpon- 
fibility to confcience and to glory ; a refponfibi- 
lity to the exifting world, and to that pofterity, 
which men of their eminence cannot avoid for 
glory or for fliame ; a refponfibility to a tribunal, 
at which, not only minifters, but kings and parlia- 
ments, but even nations themfelves, muft one day 
anfwer. 


FINIS. 


jpr'mted by T. Gillet, Salisbury Square. 
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